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A. main job'jective of NATIS is the provision of "adequate numbers of professional 
staff to mee^i the demand for qualified personnel to operate the xmtipnal infor»atl(m 
system (NATIS)" It ife also urged that educational activities for this purpose, 

should be carried out in universities or equivalent institutions of higher learning* 



The present study, baW on iirformatioh received in \answer to a questionnaire 
sent o^ut in 1972 by the Secretariat of the PID EdiScation 'W Training Committee 

(FII)cETX2©iJ^ Centre fo^ Scientific and Technical and Eponomic Information 

(CipTE) in Warsaw^ is a preliminary attempt to survey education and training pror 
grammes at university level in infprma,tion and library science in thirteen couirtries* 
Emphasis is mainly on identifying major changes th?n on recording continuous 
development in the' f ieid. \ v ^ ' \ 

^ ,^ The suijvey points up the need for ^improving, the curriculc^ to keep>pace witK 
the technological changes pi the profession, so that it can meet the evolving needs 
of the conmxmity for inf brtJatioh. l » ^ 



This survey will -be useful to tUl those who are involved in the .education and'^ 
training of librarians and linfonDat ion specialists and it is "hoped that it will 
serve for future .planning ^d development in ^ this field* ' \ % 

.The designations employed and the presentation of the material in this pub^lica- 
tion dp not 'iipiy the expression of any opinion whatsoever on the '|)art of the tinei^o* ' ^ 
Secretariat concerning tiie l^gal status of any country or territory, or of its 
authorities,, or concerning pHe delimitations of the frontiers of ani^ country or 
territory* ' 
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(1)# National information systems (NATIS) V obJeotiVes for national and intemar 
tiozial action (C0M«7VNATW3Are-% ). PAris. lAiescb, 1975. ' ' 
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PART 1 Introduction and Commentary 



1.1 , Introduction * <> . . 

In 1967 > the FID sponsored a major Intematloncd Conference on Education for 
Scieatiflc Information Work, organised in London by Asllb, the Institute of Informa- 
tion ^Scientists and the Of flee for Scientific and Technical Information (OSTI^now 
the British Idbrai^y Research and Development Division). This was subsequently pub- 
lishied as^PID 422, I967. The Conference was divided into five areas; Future heeds, 
of education in information science, Educational background for entry to courses and 
their ultimate aim. Syllabus and structure of courses .(theoretical end practical), 
Cqllabpration (on the local and international levels), Pro^&lon of teaqhers and 
.research workers. These proceedings contain a great deal of inf oncatlon , documenta- 
tion, argumentation and speculation, and they hr.ve prepared* the way for a more 
detailed study of the actual programmes in operation, to see their similarities and^ 
differences J and to discover, if possible, whether any evldience of trends was 
visible, p^articularly in relation to the nelg^ib our Ing areas of Idhrarlanshlp on the 
one hand*^ and Computer Science on* the other. 'In 1971, the PII/et Committee decided 
to pursue the investigatipn > and circulated a questionnaire to some seventy Schooiis 
of Library and InfoiTmation Science all over tiie world. 

Thet' present Survey is. the first result. .Its raadh p\u»pose is to present a re-^ 
view of the current position and of some* tt*ends in training and education for 
information and Library Science, at the level of ihe university or equivalent insti- 
tution of higher learning. . In view of ^e very grieat variety of courses in 
virtually every aspect (length, content, responsible institution, etc.), no attei^^pt 
has been made to formulate precise definitions; this and similar ^.problems have 
already been dealt with, as far as they can be at. present, by Herbert Schur in Ills 
OECD Report, Edueation and training of informatlori specialists for the 1970 's, 
published by the Postgraduate School of Librarianaiiip .and Information Scle:ic(e, 
Sheffield, in January 1972. ,F^om a traditional ^b^arlanship ^ppto of view,, the . . 
current situation, with particular reference to developing countries, has bej^h well 
reviewed, by John Dean, in his book Planning' library educatiop; pyogranmTes (London, 
Deutscn, 1972), where every aspect is discussed: objectives^ administration, physicaj. 
plant ,5 personr^el , cwrlculimj teiching methods , and .^search. A slmiiar review witti 
more ^ emphasis pn "documentation" is contained in tie report., La formation des.docu- 
roentallstes dans les pays en vole de d^velopbemeht « published In Les Cahlers de 
I'^ AtB.H . , 1971* This conference was held at the Institut All Bach Hamba in Tunis, 
which, has for some years been conducting hl^ level courses^ for francophone. countries 
ih,Africa> with considerable help from FID ♦ ' ' > ^ ^ 

The debt of this Survey to these publications is obvious, and is gratefully 
acknowledged; some duplication, is inevitable, .but has been kept to^ a minimvun, and At 
is hoped that they may be regarded as complementary. The net here has be^en cast 
widely to Include courses of a more traditional character in Library Science as well 
as those more revolutionary in character ; for a highly detailed ..analysis of cpiirses 
in Information Science with particulai^ reference to automation, ^d the role of com- 
puters, the restder is referred to Schur. All these three documents are am^anged 
mainly by reference to problems; in orders to present a somewhat different ^apjjrqach 
here, an arrangement by ^ country and institution has been chosen, rather than by the 
subject content, of the courses, aithoiigh a general -discussion of the results and . 
some tentative conclusions are also offered. « , 



As a rou^ vforkixig guide, with no pre^.ence at offering a standard, the following 
interpretations are usqji: \ 

"Training** has been, under stood as the initial professional courses in Information 
and Library Science followed by students wlicnhave already completed academic studies 
up to and including university level, in uniyefsities or other institutions. 

"Education" has been understood as .studies at the university level, of a more aca- 
demic or theoretical nature, usually resulting in the award of hlgiher specialised 
degrees such as M.Sc. , MiA. , Ph.D. etc, 

. These are far ^om being, in practice, mutually exclusive, since institutions in 
several couhtrjies offer courses ;vhich combine, academic with professional studies at 
the initial Idvfl, in courses of more th^, normal duration, and leading to the. aw-j?d 
of a Master 'S; degree. Examples are the City University and University College , in 

. London, and the Postgraduate School of Librarianship and Information -Science in 
Sheffield University. The relation of theory and practice is discussed in more 
detail later , on p. 6 f f . ' ^ 

..Siijilar ly , it has not proved possible, nor deemed desirable, tp separate Library 
Science from Information Science. While one ,can readily distinguish, for .example, 
between Historical Bibliography and Rare Book Librarianship on the one hand, and 
Computer Science on the other, it is clear from the actual programmes submitted ;ln 
answer to the questionnaire, that, the majority include a whole range of subjects . 
common to both areas. We are Justified in concluding, on the' basis of thib evidence, 
that we have to deal with a variety of subjects, certainly, but that together they 
represent a continuous spectrum rather 'than two sets of completely separate stuaies. 
Thenar t of the book" arid curatorship represent one end of the spectrtim, while auto- 
matic indexing aihd retrievfil systems represent the other. Those courses that con- 
tain nothing that could be reasonably associated with librarianship fire, in actual 
fact, more like what one would expec.t to find in a programme foi training computer 
scientists, rather than ^inf oxTOfction specialists. Usually, however, computer 
courses are inclijided as part of a wider -ranging syllabus which also includes what 
we, should normally associate with the operation. of £i library infonnation service, 
albeit specialised. ' ^ 

■ - . ^ . - -'T. ■ ■ ■ . 

If we find such a spectrum which draws, on new disciplines and techniques, it 
does not mean that we have to take them over completely and make them wholly our 
ovm - or vice versa. On the, contrary: it has become evident during the last twenty 
years that the traditional art of librarianship has widened its vision and become 
aware of .its responsibility for acting in a positive way towards its material, 
doctunents of all kinds and the information they contain. Librarians have much to 
leai*n from these new technical advances, but this does not involve changing into ^ 
some other type of professional. We are. all engaged in a social activity > namely; 
facilitating the transfer of knowledge from one human mind to another. ^ It may, 
perhaps, be Remarked in passing that influence might well pass in the opposite 
direction a? so: many computer anri other technical specialiists are woefully ignorant 
:both of the real problems of infonnation handling, and of their own literature. 

* ' • > / 

It is beyond argument that professional activities have changed and devel^>ped , 
greatly in recent decades', and one of the major problems of a teaching institution^ 
' prepea^ing .prpf essional workers is always that of keeping up v/ith practice. It has 
been psu'ticularly difficult in this profession, because of the lack in most countries 
of proper facilities for conducting research in Schools of Library and Information 
Science, [ghe result is that many new development appear in practical situations, 
and this. While being apparently sensible, has two disadvantages. One is that 
experimental ^?ork is on the macro-scale: hew ideas are put into practice without 
adequate testing, and, as we know from bitter experience with computers, disaster 
can easily follow. The other, of more concern here, is that students leaving the 
Schools, l;uiving passed their qualifying examinations, are "often ignorant of actual 
practice dnd incapable of participating in it without considerable rc-training/ 

ER?C ■ ■ g 



A primary need, Ihei'efore, is for greater facilities for research in Schools, 
and this should never b6 underestiraa.t8d , particularly in a university context where , 
it is essential that the subject content should be seen to be of an academic stand- 
ing eqxial to other departments. Moreover*, some research should undoubtedly be 
academic, advancing the frontiers of knowledge even though its practical relevance 
may at times seem obscure. Only in this way can a professional study, like any 
other academic discipline, remain alert to the possibilities of the future, even 
though inevitably the explorations may on occasion lead into blind alleys. An out- 
line programme for teaching research method Is given in Appendix IV of John Dean.'s 
book Pl arlninf^ l ibrary edu cation programmes ^ ' - ^ 

At least one foot must always be kept on the ground, of course, and this can 
easily be done through close contact v;ith practising librarians and information 
workers. Indeed, most Schools make some use of the services of part-tline teachers 
who are also^ practitioners, and this is highly desirable. Both parties can benefits 
the., full -ticne staff car. ensure that the distance l^etween their teaching and real life 
does 'not increase; the part-time staff can seek the advice of teachers who have more 
time for .study and reflection on problems , and may well be more up-to-date in their, 
knowledge of the literature. 

1.2 Scope of the Survey ' . . 

The Survey is deriyed from i^^eturns made to, a questionnaire drawn up and" sent 
out in 1972 by the Secretariat of the FII/ET Cpmmittee, CIINTE, Warsaw, to some 
eighty imiversilles and pther institutions providing courses of university level. 
While it is difficult, using the questiomiaire method,, to be qxiite sure that all the 
respondents are talking about the sa^ne things , nevertheless it is felt that there 
has been sufficient publication and public discussion to, assume a reasonable degree 
of correlation between the data given in response to m^st^.if not. ail, of the 
questions. The continuous interest of the FID, ^nd also of IFLA, has ensured that^ 
most of those who are interested in professional education have had the opportuniljfy 
to participate in international meetings and discussions. The Education Committee 
of IFLA, under the chairmanship of Professors J. Periam Dantpn and Lef Vladim?,rov, 
has for many years encouraged the collection and standardisation of data concerning 
educational programmes,- in the FID, the ET committee has been equally, active .in the 
more specialised fields of dociamentation , culminating in the Seminar on ."information 
science as an emergent discipline" held at,Vezprera, Hungary, after the IFLA and FID ' 
Conferences in Budapest in 1972 and whose proceedings were published in 1974. The 
papers and discussion at this Seminar revealed .a hopeful unity of outlook amidst a 
diversity of programmes and approaches;, representatives of traditional librarian-' 
ship and advocates of the utmo&jL mech£inisation"<:f information systems found sufficient 
community of interest to Justify a mood of cautious optimism for the future. • 

^•5 The need for, c h ange ... 

A trend! report is almost by definition a review of departures from the 
traditional rather than an emphasis or. what is continuous, and this review tries, to 
identify, in general if not precisely, what seem to be the major changes of direc- 
tion revealed by the Survey. But it does not overlook the fact that equal signifi- 
cance can, and perhaps should, be attached to thone features which represent a 
continuation and development of what has been characteristic ot^education for 
llbrarianshlp in 'the past. 

o 

For , example, nearly all respondents lay some stress on two areas that have 
always occupied attention, even^ if by different nsimes: first, classification and 
cataloguing, whicfi lie at the foundation of all forms of informacion retrieval 
systems (whether acknowledged or not); and second, subject bibliography, jvhich in 
its modern form is sometimes represented by an emphasis on subject knowledge, even 
though this does not figure largely as an element in School programmes. This is, 
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indeed sometimes depicted as an area of change; but libt^aries have always tried to 
recruit^ scholars with specialist su bject knowledge., and this is confirmed by ^he vast 
majority of programmes at the post-graduate diploma or Master's level for the initial 
.course.. Failure to aciaiowledge the fundamental importance of these two areas can 
only lead to either an imbalance in over-stressing, the merely technical,, or a lack 
of substantial professional ballast to provide a firm basis for 'practice in a 
library or information service. 

c 

• What users or these services are looking for is not subject expertise, which 
they probably have themselves; we should not seek to produce master-minds who pre- 
tend to be Tnore expert than the experts. Nor are they looking for computer engineers 
whose role is to help them with their problems as users of computers. In the first 
case, they v;ill prefer to consult their own specialist colleagues; in the second 
they -will go to experts in the computer sciences. To pretend that Schopls of 
Libra2>y and Information Science produce either of these two classes of expert, by 
virtue of their own courses ; is to mistake the shadow for the substance.- We base 
the value of our profession to r>ociety on the^ thesis that a university course in 
any particular subject does not .automatically produce a specialist librarian or 
informati9n specialist, because there are other characteristic skills Uiat have to 
be acquired in addition to, and qualitd'tively different from, the subject knowledge 
£er_^se. By the same token, a course based on imparting those same skills does not , 
autornatically qualify its students as subject experts. 

But this is not to go, to the other extreme and deny the value of specialist 
knowledge beyond the professipna? skills; rather, it emphasises that/, one area in 
which change! will be fruitful 13 th^ refinement of the relation between subject 
specialist and information specialis^t. After many experiments in the form of short 
courses^ advances! seminars, inter-disciplinary conferences, two factors, seem to be 
emerging^,. ^ 

a-) "Commvinication«" . ' ' ' 

The first is that more attention is now paid to the process which is usually 
loosely called "Commvmioation", This Is a vague term but it seems ihat none better 
is yet available. The term "social epistemology" coined by Margaret Egan and 
Jesse, Shera many years^'ago has the right connotation as explained by them, but has 
not won general a^cceptance - which suggests that it is not entirely satisfactory. 
The danger of confusion with other areas involved with communication is very present: 
elec^trical and telephone engineering, radio and television, journalism, are all 
fields engaged in communication. At least one department of library and information 
studies- was for many years located in a vmiversity faculty of journalism , arid some 
discussions have recently been initiated by the LA in the UK with various groups 
who claim to be comrovmicators in one way or another. Many of the newer programmes,, 
particularly at the initial or first degree level, include" cou rses which deal with 
problems of communication in a wider scope than that of documentation. TTie Survey^ 
<.indlcAt?5^JiQwe;7ei^^^^ in our curricula still tends to-be on the' 
role of records, of all kinds^'^^ir^^fre^^ We find courses, for 

example, on "Methods of intellectual work", "Publishing media for scientific informa- 
tion" , "Scientific creativity and research results" , "The flow of information in 
research, industry and government", and so on. In othef^ words., we have to do with 
the social role of the librarian and information specialist in facilitating_the 
collection and dissemination of information in response to the needs of particular 
groups of users. It does not affect the nature of the role whether these users are 
a local comijiunity served by a public library, a university of teachers and students, 
or the scientific research staff of a technical industry. The methods and materials 
will obviously vary, but the nature of the social role does not undergo a qualitative 
change. Recognition of this is illustrated by the many programmes in which technical 
processes^ "of information handling are offered as options in courses for public and 
university librarianship. 
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In this area, therefore, what has emerged is, the encouraging symptom that such 
specialisms as arise from a dynamic "systems" vies of Communication ai-e being con- 
sidered in relatibn to other specialisms in the, field of documentation, not as 
something from a totally .different compartment of knowledge. This .emerges most 
dearly in courses designed to leach the "systems" approach, and this^should surely 
be regarded as one of the most fruitful areas for change and development, ranging 
as it does from the philosophy 9f science to the management of all types of 
institution. This is particularly heartening since some past differences of opinion 

on the nature of information sciencfe as distant from librarianship have centred on. 

this very factor - that information specialists are not particularly concerned with 
rnanagement, being usually part of a larger organisation with its own professional , 
management staff. The fruitfulness of the systems, approach lies precisely in the 
fact that it views every group as having its own existence as an entity exhibiting 
its own characteristics, as well as being related, in diverse* ways,, to many other 
groups, each also having. its 'own characteristic features. 

On this view, no new technical or theoretical advance, however powerful, will 
be considered as an end in itself, but as part of, and contributing to, the already 
existing corpus of accepted professional knowledge. It will modii>, refine oxid . 
enhanc,e that corpus, but vfill not replace it; equally, it should. natr-be-Wgarded 
as an unwelcome excrescence to be isolated and quarantined from the rest of the 
corpus, for in such a case there will be no inter-action and no improvement in 
either direction. 

b S ubject literature ' i 

The second emergent factor proyides an illustration of integrated development. 
It concerns the greatly increased proportion, in all types of course, of tljne 
devoted to the study of specialist literature* Many Schools , particularly where 
librarianship is the dominant element, still devote much attention to the study of 
the national literary heritage, and this certainly correct as, preparation for work 
ih^a National Library or*in a university Faculty of Arts or Letters* Many 
librarians wish to train for such posts, and it is important for them to know the 
bjiblipgraphical structure of their national literature; it will, indeed, be part of 
their duty to bring to the more literary fields the same dynamism of information 
service as we find in the service of science and technology. Conversely, the same 
dgpth of study hitherto devoted to such literary fields should be extended. to other 
parts of the f^ield of knowledge. This is what can be seen from many programmes. 
Any librarian or \ information officer, as a professional concerned with books, 
periodicals,, documentation of all kinds, should be on terms of a certain familiarity 
with great literature, as a person of culture, deserving of respect and of status 
in the community, but he does not. have to master its bibliographic apparatus if the 
group he serves comprises physicists, chemists, engineers. It is the bibliography 
relevaht to the users* needs which he must roaster; it is in this that he will be 
expected, by his colleagues, to be their expert; 



This area has been well cultivated by now, and already provides~anpther ^bridge- 
between our prof ession. and our colleagues in others; sociological studies in science 
cannot avoid considering the role of publication and records., amd a conference such 
as theCiba Foundation's Communication m science: documentation and automation 
(I>ond on, /Churchill, I967) well illustrates the benefits derived from the meeting of 
documentalists and subject specialists for this kind of discussion. 

1. 4 Mechanisation 

It was probably to be expected that the most .outstanding changes would be in 
the area of mechanisation and automation. So much has been written on this that , 
if courses were established only on the basis of published literature , this would 
doubtless outweigh all the other subjects in the curriculum. It is still extremely 
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difficult to form an exabt idea of the range and. the actual importance of computer 
studios. Some Schools in countries like the U.S.A. , Canada and Japan, where there 
is a large and powerful computer industry, have» produced syllabuses .which give a 
depth of training npt unworthy of a computer specialist. The examples quoted of 
computer-science oriented curricula illustrate this,, and one is bound to question, 
what role is envisaged for the students who complete these courses? Are they to be 
considered as 'qualified in the same way as the graduates of a more tradi'tional ^ 
information science course?^^ Will they*, for example, be equipped to manage a full- 
scale Information Department or a University Library? Will they be expert ik sub- 
ject bibliography? Or will they be so specialised that the natural course of their 
personal carreer ,will be towards a computer scier^ce department? If so , would they 
not be better served by a full-scale specialist cpurse, with an option relating to 
information science, rather thsm the othe^ way about? 

This problem is not yet resolved, namely the range and depth to be pursued in a 
field y/hich, in the actual operational situation, is ancillary ,v and riot central. 
Even where ah operation is involved principally with computerised storage, retrieval * 
and publication, as with abstracting and indexing services, the purpose of the 
operation lies in the product, not the machinery for producing it. If some completely^ 
new type of machine, vastly superior, were invented, presumably that would be used, 
and th^ syllabus changed to deal with that. But the product ..arid its use would not 
change, and that is /iie central fpcus which should determine the content of an 
education syllabus. We have for centuries regarded the book and periodicas as the^ 
most important vehicles for the transmission of knowledge, ajid courses in librarian- 
ship have inclucled the study of printing; but librarians have never, qua librarians « 
claimed to be printers, even though some have indeed put their knowledge to practical 
use in private, presses. 

What is noW required, perhaps, is a fresh and impartial study of this area, to 
try to form a well-based estimate of the real practical value of such coiirses to the 
students; in particular ^ one would like to have more information on the real contents 
of the courses, and' on the subsequent careers of the graduates and their contribu- 
tion to the development ^of computet^ applications in operational situations.. 

There is a clear need for change and development in curricula; but the changes 
should, in a professional education programme , be related to the needs of the com- 
mvmity. This faptor is what balances the swing of the pendulum between overr 
conservative adherence to what has been tried and proved in the past* but may have 
outlived its usefulness , and bver-zealous embracing of anything that is new simply 
because it is novel. As .always, both the need for theory and the test of theory 
lie in practice. 

1.5 Theory and Practice 

One of the hallmarks of a profession is that its practice is based on a tested . 
body ot theoretical f oxindations , and the rc^lationship between theory and practice 
thus becomes of key importance in professional education*, ,,It can be considered under 
three^a^^ijiea^ 

a) Pre-entrjT^r^id^lcal-^experienc^ 

b) , In-cpurse practical experienced ^ 

c) Post-course in-service. training. 

a; Pre-entry experience . This usually amounts to a decision by Schools on whether 
or not they will accept students direct from secondary or university education, 
though it obviously relates also to the questions of full-time or part-time study, 
and of the use of correspondence courses, which will be considered under heading (b). 
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Many respondents have indicated a level of .entry related to academic qualifica- 
tions only, which can probably be taken to mean direct entry from academic education 
without an intermission for practical training in an operational service. * This has 
many advantages, the main oiie being periiaps that the students are in the habit of 
study, have, (in some cases only) received advice on their choice of career, and 
have made a conscious decision to proceed to professional study. They are naturally 
anxious not to v;ast time, but to qualify themselves for professipnal work as quickly 
as possible. On the other hand,* a period of practical work, unless closely related 
to a School course, may be mere sub-professional routine and may accustom the 
student to life as a worker, earning wages and free from the atmosphere of a 
"School". He may be reluctant to resume the status of a pupil* 

The aavantages of pre-entry practical work, however, are not to be gainsaid*^ 
Pre-eminently, it .gives the student uhe opportunity to discover whether he is really 
suited to his choice of profession; he can change his mind without undergoing a 
painful disillusioniTient during his actual course. The best educational argument is 
that pre-entry practice familiarises the student with the reality of professional 
work, its jargon and terminology, and thus makes it easier for hlxn to get into full 
stride once embarked on his course. For many practical operations, a short period 
.of doing is better than many hours of description. 

Some respondents wouid go as far as to require two or even three year of pre- 
liminary work, but most would probably accept one year* The important factor, whil2h 
is not alv/ays easy to organise , i^ that any such preliminary work should be part of 
a proper training programme. It may not always be easy for a busy service to make 
the most suitable arrangements for giving, trainees the sort of practical work that 
v;ill be most valuable for them as preliminary to their professional studies, and 
this is an area on which further Joint discussion might well take place. One would 
like to think that the necessary resources might be fotmd for making this type of 
preliminary experience an integral part of the course itself, so that the trainees 
could be regarded as supernumerary to the staff of the employing organisation. 
This is occasionailj done, by the Polytechnic of North London for example, which 
adds .a. term to \.he normal 3 -term post-graduate course, or 6-terra non-graduate course 
most of the extra term - the student's first - is taken up by practical experience 
at a .co-operating library, but under the supervision of a meniber of the Polytechnic 
staff. The libraries concerned are not responsible for paying the student, but are 
requested to submit their proposals to the Polytechnic for organising the students' 
work to give them the best possible, range of experience. 

b) In-course experience . Whether or not their students have had previous 
experience of practical work, most Schools ^ake some arrangements for this during 
initial, courses at least. It may amount t? some months , as with the Polytechnic cf 
North London .system mentioned above; it may be a much shorter period, of 3^5 weeks, 
or it may be confined siinply to one-day visits. The, longer ^periods are more 
difficult to organise, particularly where the students cannot obtain additional 
financial support, but they do allow for a more deliberate programme of study, 
giving the student a chance to do the work as well as simply watching It being done 
by a regular member of staff. For the shorter periods, the best that car^ be said 
is that, they are probably better than nothing; their Justification is tliat they 
take away as little as possible from the^ theoretical course. , One-day visits 
probably do not justify themselveqi at all, except for" specialist operations such as 
printing, bookbinding, and computer operation, which most students are unlikely to 
have to dp themselves , but of which a good idea can be conveyed by demonstration. 
It is not a very rewarding pastime to try to watch a library operating. 

One particularly valuable system, but rare, and not specifically mentioned by 
any respondent, is that of sending sti;dents to another country for their in-course 
experience. This may be difficult to organise and may of course involve the 
student in additional, travel and lodging expense^ but it does add a completely new 
facet to the normal range of practice. Several "stagiaires" from the Paris Centre 



Natibnal des Techniques de la Documentation have in recent years completed their 
- stages- -at the University of London Institute of Education Library. 

Coxirses based on part-time or home-based study such as cbrr jspondence courses 
are widely used, particularly In areas where there is a great shortage of 
practitioners*^ Schur»s view is that "part-time education is suitable only for 
relatively short courses and for operation oriented programmes where the practical 
experience gained In the day-to-day work In an ISR system complements and supple^' 
ments the formal, studies"', and: it Is the general view that full-time studj? is 
educationally superior, for initial courses at least* For advanced studies leading 
to hi^er degrees ,^ partnime study may be' more useful since the stixdent may very 
well wish to i elate his thesis to practical work, and, in addition, the financial 
resources necessary f or fiill-time research are still fa,.» from beings generally 
available* 

. -> 

The "Sgmer Session", popular in the U.S.A. , offers a very practical compromise, 
being full-time but over a short period. Students are able to take one or two^^ 
courses per Session and complete their degrees over a period of years, asserabllag 
the appropriate "credits" for the successfjil completion of each course.. Anyone v*io 
has .tauj^t these courses can appreciate the 'value of the maturity and experience- of 
the students, >ftib, for their part, can enjoy tha benefits of full-time attendance, . 
association with other^ students , and so on, without sacrificing their own Jobs and 
salaries. \ ^ , ^ 

' Post-c6urse,-liir:servlce-' iralnlnp; . Nearly all respondents were very much in 
favour of furtKtir training, both Immediately on graduation irom an initial course, 
^d subsequently! as "refresher courses". The. U*K. Library Association has a 
compulsory requirement of *one year's practical work, \mder supervlsionl to.be 
completed after success ih the iiiitial' professional examinations; this^has to be 
certificated by Haie supervisor, who specifies on the certificate those ^areas in 
which the student\haa jperfon^d satisf /As with pre-course experience. 

Immediate post-graduation practical work shoxild be based on 'a proj>er programme 
lAjehever possible*^ « ..-^ , / ' " 



Most comments naturallj^tended to stress the need for refre^er courses in the 
llf^it of a rapidly advancliii prof eeslonal technology. This applies equally, if not 
<nore, to those now In senior posts who completed tHeir initial tralntog before the 
full effect of computers was felt, and who may well need/baslc Instruction in their 
use, . even more than.rvew graduates who have usuaily Included some c9mputer\ technology 
In jiielr studies. Here, ttie need may be best met by short co\xrses# It is pbvlously^ 
difficult for senior staff to be avray from their posts for lorig periods- but In any^ 
ease we are not concerned here with a ,range of courses; refresher courses lisxaally 
(and should) take^the foriB of a slnjgle-subject course dealt with in some depth by 
speclaiists* -Baployers oiun usually be persxutded to subsidise this kind of con- 
centrated study, idien they iii^lit be reluctant to do so for a more general "up\ 
dating" type of course^ Specialist sjamlnars, conferences or ^tostitutesf are well- 
known, and .are organised by most Schools^ and sho'dd certainly form part of anA 
programme for the future. The, FID Seminar in Hungary on '•information Science aa an 
emergent discipline" is a good example of on international effort, mide possibleXby 
oomblnlhg it with the main conferences for which most jparticipants were subsidisec 
by their own governments or employers* This technique can be commended for future 
use* • ' 




One clear advantage of such a gathering is that it facilitates exchange of 
experience at the lute rnational^, level, which was highly favoured by respondents. In 
this respect, Unesco's large programme of fellowshipjs is well know and mention shpuld 
be made of the work of the Ford Foundation, the OAS and the British Council, whioh 
has for many years arranged for individuals and groups to pay visits and attend 
courses abroad; this applies both to British citizens who go overseas, and to others 



•who visit the U.K# The honial procedure is 'to, organise a prograaae of visits, but 
' ^speclailTC^ courses are also arraiiged, particularly with the Schools, a^ Sheffield c 
and 'Aberystwyth, The USSR provides extensive and varied facilities for forelipi 
students to attend: courses in. Moscow. In India, thwiks to the Sarada Ranstnathah^ 
Endojflient,* a -succession of eminent foreign librarians haVe conducted courses at the 
Cbcumentaticn T^ainj^ and Research Institute (DRTC), Bangalore, where S.R. \ ^ 
Rangariathan hlaself Aet up a very succe_3sful School under ttie auspices or the Indian 
Statistical institule. - ^ ] & 

. ' , ' *M . . 

1*6 Courses and curricula ' ' / 

. . ^ ^ ^ ' y / - ^ ; ^ " ^ 

There is a clear distinctiori between Initial courses which lead to a first or 
"Bacheior" degree level of qualification (or a recognised equivalent)^ and to a 
,FK)St-fip?aduate level , a Diploiia .or Master 's degree. All the f irstvdegree level are 
of at least 'thiijee, and usually four, years' duration, and most include a period of 
in-c6\u'se practice. The Diploma courses are normally of one academic year, ^ the 
^ ftester's of one calendar year or two academic years. Some, but not' all, universities^ 
allow par t-tiiie study oy^ longer period. 

V ^ Where the course leads to a first degree, it' nearly always contains a *?general 
studies" element in additlph to the library and; ihf ormatiori sci«Me element. Some- • 
times this consists^ of a course in the national literature , allied to the history . 
of the book artsi <Sorae courses incixide lecturess on philosojiiy, sociology j psychology, 
'logic.,, linguistics,, history and philosophy of :^ience; it is difficult to Judjge how . 
far^ these ;^e, or can be, oriented towards library and, information, science, so that 
the l^rpgraxpme forms one Integrated; whole. There is a very real tianger that siich, 
courses; may be. no more than extras,, co raaJce up the nec.essary length of study time,, 
/or ta. give an "academic" veneer to what is basically a vocational course. 

1 The same is undoubtedly true of some computer science teaching, although there 

is also evidence of purposeful integration, mainly arising from the considerabie- , 
overlap in yie i^^^ Perhaps the 

clearest^ sign of this Is that the term ^'informatics" , widely used in the U.S.S.R. 

' and countries of Eastern Eiiropg to mean the brdad^f ield covering library' arid 
information scien^^ their aricilletri^s, is equally widely used in Western Europe 
to mean communication science based on computers. Some pbnfus.ioh was plainly evident 

_ at the Rome Conference of 197I oh this score; and the proceeding's of the International 
Federatioh for Information Processing (IFIP) sometimes ,e:idiibit the same dxial person- / 
^ ality. Some practical evidence of this dualism^is shown in the programmes listed in 
the two. categories, "Theoretically-orierited'* and "Computer science; oriihted" Viiu:T^ 
The vast range of the Georgia Institute of T^ of Iri'oi^atlp^^^ 

.jCproputer Science matches the. equally vasi range^ of the University of Warsaw Post- ' - 
^ ' rgraduate Study in Informatics^ but the^ two prograwnes .clearly k different 
orientation. The first contains more that related t^^^ 

little on library/inform "the secphd tr%ats the computer 

from the scientific/tiieor^tical rather than- the engineerJjig a^pea^b, and has^ more of 
management and even of traditional lliraricmship topics, such as^Mference, materials, 
classification and cataloguing. J'^^^flat-ter reflects the influence of the course oh f 
Informatics prepared for Un^ Qilyarevsky. j 

It is of interest to. compare the Warsaw programme, with two others that have 
'"^"^eve-loped out of a context in which librairies are sti^ng, weli-^established aq^^ 
closely related "to ihforaation services^? the City University iii London, and; the. 
DRTC in:B3mgai6re. Bo-Ui stress, the , theoretical f 6 in particular the ^ ^ 

nature , arid structure of taowledge and means for its coBm\mica.tion^ - philosophical , 
psychological' and sociological foundations. Unlike the^Warsavf course, in which. ♦ 
^classif ication occupies a relatively small propqrtipn and receives somewhat, tradi- 
tipnal treatme^ other two :^ow cleayly-the influence of the ;pro found studies 

in prassificat^^^^ thepry of their foimders, J.E. Parradane a^ S.R. Rimgaiuithan. 
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The "Universe of Sub jects" course 'at Bangalore was unique for many years, and has 
only recently been matched by the "Universe, of Knowledge" coiirses at the University 
of Maryland and^ Polytechnic of North London, under D.W. Langridpe.. 

The, actual amount of time spent on new technology is not large, except in those 
prograaraes- which are specifically computer-or,iented or given in^ Computer Science 
Departoents., Ttie latter are nearly all located in Canada, .Jap^ and the UiS. A. , as 
could be ei3)ected from a stu4y of the specialist literature though elsevAiere, as in 
Soandinayiu, courses in cowputer science df)ertments are available to library and 
inforwatibn^students, .The relationship between these two areas, each claiming 
the title "Iriforroation Science" or something simile^.,. will probably tend tp remain 
rather Vague until there is a wide-ranging, International body of expertise, based on 
real life experience of successful computer operations in library and information 
services. At the moment, there ai^e grounds for regarding these particular courjses 
as having had> divisive effect on -^e whole profession; but there can be little 
doubt that. the development of a successful and' appropriate computer technology for 
library and information services will have the opposite effect, and will show up the ' 
jsimilarities, rather than the differences, among the. problems to be-v solved in the 
various i^ypes of 'services. / * ' ^ . 

It may be, however, that the divergences between curricula owe something to the 
level of study. The U.S. A, was one of the first countries in the world to provide 
uriiveraity scjhools' of library science, and' for many years the normal initial quali- 
fication 'was a Bachelor's degree. After much discussion^, this Has now been- dropped, 
and all cowses in library and information science T including. initial courses, are , 
at the , post-graduate ievel^^ This means that all the students have completed a^ . • 
Bachelor's 4egree in a subject field, thus providing a firm foundation 6n /which pi»o- 
fessionaiL studies can be based. ; It' is easy to see that wathematics and: science 
graduates are more likely to. ch^ courses, which have a substantial * 

element reiat^ to jtheir first degrees. Indeed ,^ it is hard to imagine that a graduate 
In a literary ,sid>ject^ With no advanced mathematics, woiad be able to cope with the 
cciBputer-orlented .programmes. * * ' . 

' ,<> ^ ^ • * ^ ^ ' 

Of t^ourse , it is not only, in those programmes *that. graduates are at an 
advaiSita^; any degree will give the student a good start in siibject? bibliography, , 
In^ornaj^on needs of users, and even, perhaps, an insight into some of the problems^ 
ot unlvereitj libraries. Wiere controversy jnay arise, however ,, is in whether 
"itoeter's" degree is an appropriate award fpr completion an initial course in 
.profeesional .education. The usual practice in North America is to distinguish the 
professional degree as Master oft Iilbrary Science (KLS),^ a^practice followejd by 
<axiten»i University^ Self ast^^ and Lpughborou^ tjnlversity of Technology Ih lEnglahd. 
Ihe normal expectation of a M.A.- or MiSo. degree is that, the holder ^has completed 
hll^er level studies in the 8£une'> field as His first ,^d^ or one dlosely-related, 
the next hl^er step. being the Fh.D/ If the M.AyM.Sc. is awarded as the initial 
qualification, there is no intemenJiate degree for a research project of a lower 
level than! the Fh. D. ■/ ^ ' ' " . ^ 

llie need for such advanced stu(^e8 in a^^ areas of the profession is acute. 
Only In-North- America has' there been an adeqtiate supply .pf doctoral programmes and 
qandldate§. ' Some other cqiintries have programmes', .and^most Schools have the inten- 
tion to tJegiiji. advanced work in due course, ijut most Ph.De holders have gained their 
^doctorates in other subjects, and Joined the *^prof ession afterwards. We are, it 
seems,, caught In a vicious circle: universitied in many countries insist that 
doctoral candidates and courses must be taught'by holders of a doctorate, but not 
enouj^ -Ph.Dr>s are available to teach and do the concomitant, research. One" solution 
.late send ^candidates abroad to study in another country where doctoral progranHnes 
are ayatiable, and the U.'s.A.. has been ,p?a-ticularly helpful in this. But it is 
"costly, iEUid unless students can obtato scholarships, it^is unl^^^ thar ^many 
librarians will have suffioient resom'ces of their own# Unesco has already helped 



to. provide two* short courses for teachers at the Royal School in Copenhagen, and 
this wuld be a good way ^c5f"raising\Ahe level of work, particularly in relation to 
.modern techniques of information storage and retrieval for students from developing 
countries where ^the need for highly qualified personnel is aciite. ^ 

A second alternative is to import specialists from. abroad. Many Schools in 
.developing countries in. Africa have had to rely pn expatriates, and have had hard 
work to find and" train local counterparts. The Universities of Ghana, Ibadan and 
Ahmadu Bellp in Nigeria, stnd the University of the West Indies,, f^till have expatriate 
staff, and the uncertain career of the^. School at Makerere^ even though funded until 
"""-Recently by Unesco, illustrates the problems arising: from such a shaky foundation. 
On the. other hand, the PID has sponsored successful courses for 'several years at the 
" Ali* Bach Hamba J,nstitute in Tunis, and Unesco has helped to establish a new School 
of Information Science at Rabat. Morocco, through the United Nations Development ^ 
* Programme , with the assistance of Dr. Nasser Sharify of the Pratt Institute, in 
Brooklyn, New York. The M.Sc. coxirse at the/lnstituto Bras^eirp do Bibliograf fa 
e Uqcumentacao (IBBD) in Rio de Janeiro, with financial help from the Organisation 
of Amisr^ican States and the British Cfcund'il, has run successfully for seyeral years 
.with teachers imported from the U.S.A. and U.K. to give specific courses. These 
have been able to benefit from the extensive experience already present in the iSBD 
in organising and^ publishi^hg computerised information and documentation services, 
and this would certainly seem to be an, e?sen^ial par^t.of the local ijifrastruc.tiire.^ 
There^seeibs iittie to be gained' froia the employment of foreign experts in such 
^ specialised areas' linless there exfsts'aii adequate local baSfe pf , this kind* 

1.7. Teaching/Methods ■ ' » • ^ ^ . 

5 As could be eSpedted , advanced technical aids to, teaching such as computers are 
only used where there is easy access to the necessary machines ; a few Schools -are 
fortunate enough to own such equipment , but several are able to borrow time and 
assistance from; other departments. Some , like .the Georgia Institute of Technology.,- 
are developing hpvel methods of teaching based pn machine Retrieval, of video-tape 
recordings and similar techniques: This enables a student to benefit from recorded 
lectures, and work at his own pace; course no^tes, reading lists and other printed or 
taped wicillary material may be used, and this is perhaps the most extensive use sp 
far of computer-assisted learning. In this respect , it may be that such Schools are 
(even^if unwittingly) among the leaders in this new part' of Educational Technology^ 
which is still regarded with some cautipn among computer specialists and educators* ^ 
It raprpsents an ingenious combination of automatic retrieval metitipds with the use • 
-.of aiidio-visual aids to teaching which, are already weli-laiown. 

/ ^» . * . . . - 

Most Schools in practice rely heavily oh the traditional lecture and seminar 
approach, the proportion varying according to the iy?lination arid skill of the 
teacher. Since the invention of printing, there has b6%n, in principle, no reason 
for the- continued use of lecturing for^Jihe mere imparting pf information, which 
could be read at leisure in a book. Tl^e fact that lecturing Qohtlnues tp be the 
main teaching method indicates, correctly^' enough, that there is more to it than 
reciting what the teacher knows so that the students may §ommit it to mempry in 
their turn. Even the most Jaded of /-students (and lecturers) will still flock to 
hear and see a popular and charismatic speaker , &nd his personality is undoubtedly a 
potisnt factor in the success vgith which he communicates .Some of this can be cap- 
tured by a ^video-tape, and this method may become much more widely^sed ,^tfiough it 
must be stressed tfiat to make a successful video-tape recording requires special 
skills that have to be. lecTrnt; experience suggests that i;t.ls not enough simply to 
"Irecord even a popular and coropeten^ lecturer. . • / 
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. Tlie University of Western Ontario reports a complete change from lactures to ^Af 
seminary , as nore in keeping with a graduate level of work. Small teams of students 
are allocated a topic to prepare in consultation with a supervisor, and the teams 
. presents the resulting paper as a group.. Thus every student is called upon io take 
ah active rple in the course, but is hot singled out as an isolated target, as is 
usually the case with a seminar.. • ' . 

Audio tapes and discs have been used, but not particularly widely* It is 
difficulty even with. -Uie aid of co^u'se notes, to compensate ^pr .the personal presence 

' of the speaker and his use of a blac^qard, or, as is now more likely, an overhead 
projector. ,This projector is probably^^e nost widely used of ail aids nowj it has 
the great advantage that it can/be used. f^projecting prepared^material , for writing 

"during a lecture, or for a combir^tidn of both. As yet, hardly any prepared material 
is^available In our field, but there is no reason why this should not become a useful 
medium for liinited publication ot specialised material* • * 

Similarly, films and fllmstrips are JLn common use, but so far there' have been 
very th% films that could be^ said to bg^jrofossional ^and artistic successes. The 
former National Lending Library for Sclehce and Technology,, how part of the British 
Library Lending Division, has made available a severely practical film of its opera- 
tion, and the Open yniversity of the U.K. has recently made two films on library use. 
As this kliid of ^^University of .the Air" becomes more widespread, there should be 
encouragement and scope for^grea-^er development in. this area, " • - 

One of the most elaborate and successful uses of, audio-visual techniques has 
been the course prepared, for Unesco by the Departrterit of Informatibn Science at the 
University\of Buenos Aires.. This comprises a complete inti?oductory, course, rather 
more elementary than university level beciausc it is aimed at helping developing \ , 
coimtries to train library assistants quickly and with rmJjilmuiti resources. ' It uses 
sound, film, slides and course -notes and -has ^)eeu 'widely used in Central and South 
America. y Uie first .(and so far only) ve.rsion is in Spanish, but a French version is 
Ih ..preparation. The course was prepared by Director Juarroz and Professor Josef a 
Sabbr of the University of Buenos Aires. > , / 

In' cpiirses wlifere computer studies ^orm a large part of the syllabus, new 
. methods have had t^ be introduced in order lo' demonstrate and use the equi^ent 
successfully.' Apai?t^,from this\ the application of other modem methods and aids to 
teaching has been proceeding, but somewhat slowly. In thtf U.S.'a*- and U.K. , for 
example, many secondary schools are some way in advance 6f liniversities, in the^^ 
development tof the so-called "Resource Centre", or "instructional Materials Centre",- 
where atll Idhds of different materials are prepared, classfaTied and indexed for 
classroom use. * 

/1.8 Conclusions . \ 

. The reports show a very greaV variety, not only in the actual subjects tau^t\ 
but also in their various permutations and cpmbinations. Prom this point of view 
the only conclusions that might'' have general validity would be very bi^oad; this' 
Wpiild. not>ecessariiy make them ihsigriificant,^.since all comparative studies show 
much* the same sort of result, and if .the coraparatiye method is used correctly, it 
q^n arrive at- the formulation of certain principles which would, have significance 
in specific circumstances. The answers to the questionnaire point once again to the 
dangers Inherent in the use of this method, particularly in an international con- 
texti For example the answers to certain questions, such as the number of hours 
spent on various activities, are not really comparable, "although they seem to be. 
This is because from other evidence, it can be deduced «with. certainty that the 
Respondents are not In fact replying to the seme question, or interpreting the 
question in the same way. In any future exercise of this character, therefore, more 
explanations will be needed to make precise the point of any question which may have 
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the .slightest afflblgultyi or the concluslonii will be t];iaccurate and nlsleadllig* It 
almpst goes, without saying that all respondents to a questionnaire should have the . 
same context in mind when making their" re^l^es, y^l^ this , one of the commonest 
difficulties arising from the ^se 6r this^ techniqueX^ ^ 

Some conclusions which may be drawn on thejbasis of the survey, and of ^,bither 
evidence' - the literature, personal contact,, etc# . include^ the following: -^'^ , 

a) . Theory arid Practice ^ 'i^erhaps the most important feature of all ediication^^or 
information, work, as for any vocation, is the absolute necessity to arrive at some . 
means for r% lating theory ^to practice. The theoretical content of courses^ seems to 
vary considerably , and in. some cases , particularly in those courses with a strong 
bias tow£U*ds computer scieuce, it would appear that such practical work as exists is 
related tp the operation of cpmpy;ters per se t And it is by no means universal that 
this. sort ^ of operation would be directly related to an actual library/inf ormatlon\ 
service context. However, academic the course, the theoretical foundation must be 
used, as a guide to practice ,^ and a .pointer towards ^\iture developments; it should 
not be used merely to explai)!- current practice if^ it is to be in any way productive 
for the future. Courses which use their theoretical foundation merely to describe 
the principles of current operational practice are not serving as a guideline for 
, the f uture* . Equally., thepry.imst be tejated in practice if it is t6. be at all ' • 
realistic. There is no point in teaching the yoiing students practl^ which are 
hallowed by time , unless ^hese are related to a forward-looking theoretical basis* 
The ways^in which theory and practice are related in actxial courses vary, but it ' 
emerges clearly that it is not sufficierit for the students to be sent aiffay to work, 
in.an bpeJational situationr^heir^ pr^^ guided by their own 

school supervisors if they .are to make the maximum' advantage of it. * * 

b>). Researc h. The ;role of^ research, is 'equally obscure, but at the moment it tends 
*to be extremely academic* This is not recommend that "research** should be regarded 
as mere '^troublershooting'' that is to say aimed at the solution of practical pro-^ 
blems as -Uiey arise in a completely empirical fashion. B\rt unless research pro- 
grammes are tested against real life situations they are liable to bdcome pn^s in 
themselves, more and more distant from, the actiial operationaSL sitxaation. The 
ultimate- alji" of research should be the tuuierstandihff of the^ social role of.^an 
infojrwition service and the best technical means of carrying out that role. So far 
as can Tbe seen from the survey most of what> is called research tends to, be on 
technical matter is, and there would therefore appear to be a heed for more attention 
to the sociological aspeotsV 

c ) The Vocational Element In Initial Courses . This folipws from a consideration 

of (a'^^and (b )* No matter lAiat kind bf institution the initial courses are^ located , 
in whether in technical hiii^, schools,- universities, ot types of university or 
, equivalent l3istitutioh of hi|^er learning, no matter how academic the orientation 
of the institution may be, it has to be remembered that initial courses are directed 
towards furnl^lng -Uie' student with a vocational education. $he unity of theory and 
practice plays the m^ost Important part in this, and it is here that an^ academic/ 
institution has most to 3ffer if this relationsKlp^ts tackled in the right way , \ " ''^ 
nami^ly to give tlie student a firm groundtog in principles , but aj.ways orienting the 
discussion of those principles towards the/practical situations in which the 
students will have to work* ^ ' . 

d ) Analysis of Social Role * * As outlined in (b ) , it seems that too little attention 
Is; paid: to the social or vocational role in initial courses , as' well as at the - 
research level. It is true that schools do run cour.ses with vague titles such as 
**liie library in society** , arid* there are reports in the literature of meetings ^ahd 
conferences convened. by schools to duscuss social questions, such as that held;ln 
the University of Maryland under the title Frontiers in Libgariansliip , in 1*969*^ 



It is not clear, however, how much efforts of this kind are actually related to 
teaching programmes in general. VINITI, it is true, consistentlj^ stresses that we 
are engaged in a social science, and there should perhaps be more emphasis on the 
integration- of this aspect with the technical. 

■/e-)' Internati onal and Comparative Studies hardly exist. There are some course, 
particularly in the U.K. , at the librarianship end of the spectrur of activities, 
but very little has been done on a comparative basis in information science. Perhaps 
the defects of • this survey may serve to stimulate .further investigations in this 
area. . ^ 

■" . ■ . , ■ ' -• . .» ■ ■ 

Content of Courses. It is clear -Uiat more attention should be given to the 
overall- structure of courses, In the traditional. 'Schools, there has certainly "been 
an effort to "integrate the newly-developing disciplines into the established ' 

% curriculum;, but this has often bee;i at the expense of the new,' so that they play too 
little-part,inthe course as a whole. On the other hana where new courses have been 
developed with the new disciplines particularly ihiiind, .they have tended-to abandon 
large p£u?ts of the traditional curricula ,., or even start totally' new courses. This 
■applies particularly, of course, to the areas liivolved with computer science.' The 
'question Idiat has to be answered, is, , should the newly-deVelopiii^ c&urses be an ' 
Integratigii of the* new and the old, with'a reasonable balance preserved, or should • 

' they be merely an aggregate of separate '''courses given by different lecturers with- 
out j^egard to the overall Structure? There cap. scarcely be two ways about this} the 
answer must be that future courses should be an , integration rather .than an aggrega- 
tion« " \ ^ , ■■■-■.,.> 

. . . ■* ' ' . " 

S) Training of Teachers. Hardly any Schools report that they have been able to 
recruit teaching staff with a proper grounding 'in pedagogy. jPresumably nearly all 
•'the teachliig staffs have been recruited from the body of experienced professionals. 
Ceitainly,, courses like the one at the Royal Schopl of Librarianship' in Copenhagen 
exist i but these are mostly of a short-tem nature. A new course has begun at 
Loughborough University of Technology in October 197^, which will provide a Master's 
degree course for qualified librarians who wish .to become lecturers; at the same 
time, a. course in Education for non-gradua;te Chartered Librarians has begun in 
Lo^doh at the, Proebel institute College of Education, directed partilhilafay towards 
t^ie- production of teacher-librarians who have botfiJa librarianship and a teaching 
qualification. There is nc^ ioubt that if more lecturers had a VeacKing course-, then 
some of the problems outlined above would be given closer" attention. ' ' 

h)' Use of Ed ucational Technology .- The same argument as in (g)' applies to the use 
.of advanced teaching methods. There is very little indication that these are being , 
systematically brou^t into use," and where some use ik reported, it tends to be ^ 
allied tOj for example, a course in computer science; this n.ot to argue for more 
computer assisted instruction, which in educational circles is viewed' with considerable 
ca.ution, but the better use of audio-visual" aids , particularly in providing material 
for courses in developing countries, could well be the subject of further inVestlga- . 
tion. . , . . ■ ' ; 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ' 6 - 

it General. 'There has been great difficulty in gathering this information, but 
now. tiiat these tables exist, they might perhaps be used as ,a basis .for several future 

. programmes of work. If this is the -case, it will be necessary to correct the errors' 
that exist"- here, to add more ' explanatory material so that the questions are all 
answered on approximately the same basis. But what does emerge clearly is that most' 

. countries are facing the ssine sort' of problems , and the exchange of information and 
experience- should' be^ a valuable aid in planning ^future development. It seems there-' 
fore djssirable that 'the FID should try to continue collecting infonnation of this 

.kind, since education for library and Information science is now clearly in a process 
of -transition, and all successful forward plMining must in future be based on an' 
-adequate supply of reliable information. Wi-thout wishing to claim too much for -the 

i.data -that has been cdllectied and tabulated "here „ it could reasonably be claimed that 



they provide at leasl the basis for systematioally developing the necessary 
standardising, tabulating, 'and coliecting activities that will provide a more secure 
foundation- for the future planning of profeissional education* , 

J ) Inter^ovemaental Conference on the Planning of National Doouaentation'.Library 

and: Archives Infrastructures * 

• [: ' • . /. 

This Conference, held at Iftiesco.ln Paris from 23-27 September 1974, iadiuded k 
Working Group on Planning Information Manpower, and received a backgroiand papdr pre* 
pared by Prof essor P* Havard-^illlams and Dr* E.O. Frants. The Woxiclxig Oiroup 
.considered the fpllowing ideas on trends'^: ' , . 



(?) standards are required for-establishliig national needs; 



(2) there is need for quantitative as well as qualitative assessment of 
manpower requirements for various leveln, and specialisations; 

(3 ) acctirate information on existlaig staff and- operations is-requlred as 
bases for meaniiigfui an4 |ul'equate projections for futvure national 
manpower need: for- the categories of personnel;; . 

• / • o ' , . .« 

. (4)' the ahalysi^s ofvpj^s^rit re^Sqiirces as; tdsis for projections for the U\ 
future is difficult in the absence of oet'taih basic requirements: 
„ (a), a clea]?*' and internationally^ agreed defintion. of dl^^^ ^ 
* • levels of staff; ^ \\ , 

(bX clear and iriteiTnationaily agreed statistical procedures for l 
.s^tlsticai' investigations; ; ' ; , 

(•5) there is ho comparative survey of whit exists and therefore deduction 
of ' approximate standards. This is required as the, basis for future 
deyelopment and: design^ of new 'strxactures especiially for developing 
countries with pertinent figures as 'suggested in the Delnas Report on 

' Plahhlil^ hiatibnai iiijr^ ' 

Three? main grou^ . " ^ - , . 

' (a) personnel rej5ponsJ(:ble for research in. desigrjr^ontrol and development 
of inf onnation systems ; . ^ . < 

(b) personnel directly ^concerned with exeputing documentation, library^ 
and archives processes and functions;-. ^ . 

(0) pers6nnel supporting ihe work of the (b) groups i.e# operational, 
executive and technological as well as administrative, management '{ 

^ and secTre'tarial functions."' « » . 

In considering characteristics of professional* posts, in ""terms of subject back- 
ground , methodological anc^ management op)erations the following categories or levels 

were" identified : • * 

" " " ^ *^ 

/ • . ? ■ * • 

(1) subject, methodological knowledge and management knowledge ^ for 
'managers of large Institutions and information systems "at top level, 

/ al^o for heads of services and specialists; ^' , * ^ 

(ii) subject^and^raethodo for evaluation and. processing 

of documents and, data, and for answering users ^ I'equests needing 
subject Idiowledge - for research personnel specially in informatic^n 
science and documentittion; ' 
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.(ill) miethodological knowledge: oper^atlon of system which requires no 
subject knowledge for- prof essiphal staff; 

(iv) , methodology for routine work: doing routine operations, serving 
level^ (ii) and (iii) for assistants or technical assistants^ 

The Conference agreed that planning of manpower needs should be conducted at 
the national level,. and that a balance has to be maintained between the various 
groups of personnel. There was also general approval of the idea that professional 
level. courses should be conducted in universities oiv-equivalent institutions of 
higher leiSLrning, though it was recognised that this might present difficulties in 
developing countries with a shortage of graduates and of university places. Thus 
•thea?e would' be a continuing need for adequate training courses for middle-level 
personnel, with provision for upward 'mobility between tiie levels. 

Those countries with well-developed information serV^^ces may be able to coh- 
tinue their programmes of highly individual courses, particularly where ^universities. , 
have complete autonomy in planning, their syllabuses. Experience with such courses 
will certainly contribute to, exploring ^the frontiers of professional knowledge and 
helping to advance professional, practice. But the Working Group considered that itie 
advantages of integrating courses based on a common core for information scientists , , 
librarians atd archivists are %6o great to be ignored, and where resources are 
limited there can be ho dount that such integration is most efficient, both in the 
^economic use of teaching and other resdxurces, and in national planning for an adequate' 
supply pf app!i?o]priat^ trained personnel. The examples of Daicar and .the Lebanon 
wtire cited to show "biat, where national 'resources may be too israaii to be self-' 
sufficient, regional centres can .be. successful in. coriceritrating the programmes 
Vithlh »one institution -servii^ * ;^ 



Most of the^problems identif ied by the j>resent Survey wer^. discussed ,by the 
Working Group and In the plenary sess^^^ and while there was general agreement on; 
'the points^ outlined, above ,^ it was also recojjnised that .more stuidy needs to be made [ 
.in. several matters: cXarifying^ terminology, such 'as the difference between "educa-^ 
tion** and ";}iraixiing" ; the place of practical work in professional courses; and the.y 
difficult task of ^proyl^ing -ia^ irain^ji teachers, particularly in developing, 

countries, where rellanQe on expatriates' does ^ot provide a .permanent solution 
althbuiJi it may be the^ only possible means/of beginning a programme. All the inter- 
national orgcoiisatipns should give their attenti'^n to this, and endeavour to foster 
the wid^r ip'owth of courses for potential, teachers such as those at Copenhagen and 



it was not to be expected* "^t a single part of a single conference^ would pro- 
vide solutions to these problems at a stroke. Nevertheless, much valuable discussion 
took place,, which seems to confirm the impressions gained from tJiis Survey, that, 
despite tJie many and yalixable differences in. specialisations there does seem to 
•jdLst a wide area of agreement, upon the subjects which, while differing perhaps in 
emphasis, do constitute^ the basic core which, all professionals In libriry and infor- 
mation science need to know; and that the profession now has the potential to 
develop both its foundations and its growth points, to enable its members to improve 
their practice and hence trieir oo!;>ibribution to the progress of society. 

. * • ' - 

Ip, is the hope of the FID and of^ Uneaoo that the^. issue of this documejit will 
help t6 further these discussions by stimulating interest in continuing the investi- 
gations begun and recorded here* . ^ \ ^ 



PART 2 National Surveys 



The following selebted surveys, have been compiled partly' from the replies to 
thr questionnaire and partly^ from infornatibn supplied; directly by these comitries. 
it has not proved possil^le to cover the entire worlds "DUt it is hoped that ttiere is 
a sufficient body, of discussion to make the; Inclusion of this Part 2 Worthnhlle. 
Now that the :present su^eys have been made , it would seen to be deslrab;Lji ^or -Uie^ 
FID to continue to^cqllclct and pub^ah •similar reviews, boti^ from others-important ' 
countries and: regions, ^d from the countries Included here, giving news "of their 
progress.. In^a rather rapidly developing field. »^ ^ / / ^ 

2*1 Czechoslovakia ' ; 

At present^ studies of library science and spientific infonnation take ^five^ 
years at the Chair or Library Sci Informaition >^ln the Philosophy 

Faculty of Charles University, Prague. 'Hie se studies cbmprtse t^^ specialisations: 

cultural- education (public- librai;ie8 ) 
' • - -^^technical education (technical li^ ' ^ 

natural sciences .(scientif ic Inf ormati^^ in biology etc.-). 

StiKiies of library science «md scientific information at the Philos.ophy Faculty of 
the Komensky (Coienius) University in Bratislava als take five years but.are coii- 
bined wiijih^one other subject of the Philosophy Faculty. / , 



Students v&io finish these studies may sit for the graduatJiig' examinations ar4 
be granted the title of Doctor of Philo^rbphy. 

^ The number of full-time students/at both these Chairs was about 20-3.5 during 
each of -Uie last few years; approxl^itely the same numb eir have studied part-time 
and;extramurairy.^ 

A ;tw6ryear extramural pbstgradiaate course of scientific information was already 
organised several times for graduates of other universities and colleges working in 
the information system. A further course started in 1973, with 40 students.- 

New projposal? and int<intioi^|[ have been worked out within the framework of the 
State scientific research, task can The 
following, papers have been worked out in this context: •'Propofjals -for the qualiflcar 
tion Heeds of information workers". The core of the Report is a set of tables in 
which the- output of a certain activity is alibied with the required level of educa- 
jy^g^indi^sui'&ble teaching curricula. The r-'obable development for the future is 
fixed. for each given activity, and the profileis of the information workers are 
deflned\as follows: " - — . . . 

"'r - • ' Uniyersity educatioii: . 



Information worker - specialist 

Information worker 

Leading (ibanaging) information 

worker' . 
Scientific research or scientific 

pedagogical vrorker 



Professional librarian 
Leading librarian 
Scientific research or 

scientific pedagogical 

worker i 



Secondary-school education: 

Inforia-tion worker with Librarian 
secondary-school .education 

" ••infomation core of the university curricula and thesis for the disciplines of the 
info m at io n core": 

Iv Introduction, to Informatics ^ 

/2« Quantitative Methods in Informatics . * 

3* Psychology and pedagogics of the users ' 

4. Information sources' ' ^ ' 

5* Technological. means ^ • \ 

^ -6.^ Acquillition . , \ ^ - 

?• Information analysis. / ^ . - . 

8. -Identification and description of information sources ' 

9.. Pertinent filing \ ' • .^'^ 

10. Selection and^ distribution ' . * , ' ^ '''^ * * ^\ 

11. Organisation and - Management of iirformatioh systems ' - , ^ 
;;12. /History of llbrai^ies-^^^ / 

The subjects of the. information core are to fonn,the content of. the.firs^t^twd 
years of day and ejrtraaniral studies at 'the Chair of Library Science ?nd Scientific - " 
Information at Charles University in Prague. At ttie same time it^ is presuhjed:, tha^ 
in a reduced. form, they woiild becbme the basis foVpregraduate studies (most 
as specialisations) at other' universities where informatioVspecialists would be 
trained, or postgraduate studies, at th^l* Chair for Library an^^Infonnation ^S 
for -Uhe preparatioh^of specialised . .-^ 

It is presumed that university 3+«'^Ues will be divided into \\ip specialisations; 



.scientific inforraatlph 
public libraries. 



> Ih addition, specialisation in subject branches sUch as technology , luedioine 
etc^.- is . also envisaged. ' \ ^ * \ • 

; . . * > ^ . ' . I .\ 

• The -following types of postgraduate studies "are expectadi / ^ 



'(a) postgraduiite studies specialised in Informatics 
(b) postgraduAte studies specialised according to professions for 

ff?adUAtes of the C^ 
'(o) postgraduate studies suitable for graduates from othW universities. 

Training of scientif^Io workers: ' ^7 

In 1972- a propdsal was worked but enablir^; "Informatics" to be introduced as j 
scientific discipline into thu list of subjects for which scientiiic titles are 
awaMed.^ The prpposal suggests that the new scientific discipline should have the 
following structure: . ' - ' 

Library and .inf ormatiq^i science" 
Coapuisdry discipline: Theory of .social information 

• " Optional discipline: , - Theory of scientific infonpation 

o , Information analysis of text 

'V Theory of* information systems 

'Applied' computer techiaology 
' . Book Science ^ 

..w/ , Theory of library systems • 

. / Theory of bibliography . 

^ ' Theory of * inforaation educati^^ 

E^C o * History, of library-inforraation systeijjjB^ \ 



\ 



,__0«i«r Infonnation Workers may follow t\fp years of post-matriculation studies of 
scientific, technical and- economic informatibn at the Secondary Schools for 
Librarians In Prague , Brno or Bratislava. NeVf.t;Proposala and intentions have been 
worked out within the framework of the sciwitlfic research State task ''Education of 
Inforraation Workers?', as follow^J: 

In 1972' and I973 the following questions were solved: 

- survey on working and studying profiles of secondary-school qualified 
Information workers; 

- evalxiation of currioxila and plans for post'-matriculatipn studies of 
.scientific, teohnical and economic infonnation at secondary librarian 
schools from the aspect of experience with the teaching of the individual 
subjects;^ , , . ' ^ . . ^ 

^ survey of the amployment and utilization of |p?aduates from secondary 
librarian schools. , • ' ' » 

The results .of the above-mentioned reports form the basis for the determination 
of the profile of graduates* with secondary information education as well as for the 
cbmpilation of teaching plans, and cxirrl'cula. ,\ > , - 

_ ' Proposals^ ^^^^A ^four years lasting. secondary education on, scientific , technical 
;ariil\^onorai<; liifoniiation with alternative curricula have been v/orked but. Three 
'documents are waiting td be analysed and evaluated : ' 

^ ' * \ . ' ^ 

(!) Proposal for the curriculxam of four years lasting studies of scientific 
information - a new subject /for Secondary Schools of Librarianshlp.. 

(2) Cooperation and evaluation of selected curricula of secondary vocational 
schools and secondary librarian schools. ' ' 

(3 ) Motiv^ation of the mew study subject for foiir years'" lasting studies of 
scientific, technical and economic infonnation at .secondary libriarian^ 

% schools. . . / J 

Apart from preparing the four years of studies of scientific, technical and, 
economic information., modifications in the curriculum 'bf the wtwo years post-matricu- ^ 
latibn infonnation course 'are also planned. 

This task is to introduce education in .information studies for Secondary 
School graduates; it does .not treat, education of librarians for ptxblic libraries. 

The j5urrici4a are planned to be finished in 1974, the same applies for the textr.^ 
books. The studies 1are to start in 1975* 

Extrakurai Education of Information Personnel: 

Extramural education of information personnel is at present a matter of the 
.folloy^ing organisations: * 

Central Office of ^Scientific , Technical and Economic Information - State. 
Central Technical Library - 

- State Scientific Libraries in the Districts 

- Branch Infonnation Centres . 

- ^Czechoslovak Scientific and Technological Society., 
Central Office of Scientific, Technical and Economic Inforraation - State 
Central Technical Library •: 

»• 

Yearly ppst-matrioulation course for infOi.jiation workers since I968; three -monthly' 
course for librarians of information centres since 1968; specialised courses (with 
.accommodation in the school building) since 1969* Students from various branches 
and departments. . 
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. Scientific State Libraries in^ the. Districts: " . 

Yearly post-«atricxaation course for information personnel (in Ostrava since 1970, 
in Brno 1972-73 )• Similar training also in the Slovak Technical Library; three- 
■onthly course for librarians of iiiforraatioh centres (Brno, liberec)* 

Branches:* « „ . 

Weekly course, 1st to 5rd level, for information personnel* The curricula correspond 
approxlnately to the curriciaa reconRended in the material of the State Information- 
Policy (SIP) tasks (agriculture, health service, machine, industry; selected training 
of information personnel (agricoLture , health service, aaching industry; instruction 
courses for personnel of the newly founded information^ departments^ (agriculture);, 
1-3 Weekly training visits in information centres of a higgler level (health service); 
:semina,rs (agriculture, energetics, machine industry etc* )• ' 

;iew proposals ^and intentions have been worked out within the framework of the 
solution of the scientific, research state task ^^Education of Information Workers'^ :^ 

The solution is based on the' analysis of the present, state in Czechoslovakia - 
and. abroad .in this"" subject field and on the fact that the task of .extramural educii- 
..tion is the following: : . . 

(a; to ^complete some part missing in the qualification of people working in the 
information system;''" 

(bj to offer further education (additional training)' tc infoiroation personnel who ... 
already have a full- qiialificatioh- for their Job* . , 

' y^r^® outline of the basic concept of extramural education' for information 
ipersqxinet arrived at in Czechoslovakia conta^^ 

rthe proposal of an organisation for extramural education including the 
fo.undatioh; of a central methodological and co-ordinating InslitutionTfor 
question concerning the education of information workers: 

determination of the profiles of ' information workers for extramural education 
' purix>seS; ^ > ' 

framework for the content axui forms of . extramural education; 

, the proposal for the measures needed for realisation. ] ^ ' 



2. 2 Federal, Republic> of Germany ' ^ 

'The educational. system for information and' documentation in the Federal 
Republic of Germariir is Characterised by the three different courses of Careers being 
offered by the civil service;/ 

(1) Senior ^professional staff, requiring an academic degree like -diploma or 

' a M.A. ^. . ^ 

;(2) Professional staff, requiring a specific certificate of an institution 

for specialized training 
(5) Assistant level, vocational training requir€^d• 

Traditionally, education arid training on. the university level therefore only " 
applied to level (l)# ' 
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Since education and training for librarianship and documentation/ information 
science are for historical reatsons separated, both are being undertaken in different 
institutions and in different suErouhdingsi'' 

r In librarianship, training for the hi^er level requires first an academic 
degree. The kind of degree variea in the different "lAnder" .of the Federal 
Republic, mostly a doctorate .is requlrjed. Applicants for the higher level then 
are first trained in their host servicJTfor 1-2 years by in-service training 
and then get a theoretical coxirs (1 yeai?) at the Academy for Librarianship at 

Cologne. This kind of training is based on an agreement of the LKndei! 

• gpyemments of the Federal Republic. Although this "training has the form of a 
postgraduate training, it in fact is not, because the Academy for librarianship 
at Cologne is not an. off icial part .of the university, but "is assigned to the 
university library. . ^ 

In dbcvmientation, training foh the higher level is only undertaken by the 
"Letoinstitut fUr Dokumentati9n'^ of the German Documentation Societjr at 
Pranltfxirt (financed by the ^Institut ftfr Dokumentatioriswesen**). The training 
requires an academic degree, too, but is hot officially actnowledged by either 
the Federal of the Litnder governments. Hht applicant gets 1-2 years in-service 
training in his host institution and a theoretical course at the Lehrihstitut 
(nearly l.year). Although Uiis training is located on the level of 'post- ^ 
graduate training, it cannot be considered as such, because the Lehrinstltut . 
is a private Institution without government acknowleidgement. 

^ During the last four years two hew possibilities for educatiovi and training' on 
a'^iversity level have developed as far as documentatiorv^i^forTOation science is . 
concerned. They ai^: \ ' . * - 

- Post-xmiversity training at ihe ZentralstelDt fUr maschinelle Dolaamentatlon 
(ZMD). Although the .Zerit: alstelle is not an officially accepted training 
institution, it organised with financial -support from the "ins tl tut fUr 
Dokumentatlonswesen" tWo one-year coiirses for graduates in mathematics; (or a ^ 

- ' similar subject ). Tralhl>« then particularly in their own research department. 

[nils training is not officiiilly acknowledged* and may not be „ seen as training, 
for docwehtatlon, but f pr the specific tasks of an Information scientist 
.(dhfonaation systems designer )X^. 

Stxidy of information and dboiimen'wbtlon science at the Free University of 
Berlin. Since, 1966, information and documentation science may be studied bn a 
minor for -Uie M.A.; sijioe 1^69 » 11^ is possible to study it as the major for the 
M. A. and to do the phllosophibal^ dissertation thesis in- this subject. 

Whereas the post-university training can be seen as an intermediary action to. 
train people for Information science tasks ixi the meantime, where the mlveraities 
do^ not provide the field with enou^gh specif ically .educated people, the major trend 

for the Federal Republic of Oeiwany will be the integration of -^education and 

training for ^docinentatloiv/lnformation science into the university. The first 
approach la that, at the Free University of Berlin (other universities will follow 
as /the University of Dtlsseldorf ), several different ways to enter the profession 
arii^seen; 

studying information and documentation science as a major (with two minor 
subjects). Tlie courses will run for 4 years and lead to a M.A. with information 
and doc.imientatlon as^ major subject (a specific diploma for information science 
pexiiaps will be established in some years). The courses include '^the following 
«aln subjects: - * 
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thtory and Mthods of Inf oraatlon systtas ^ 

- uooioloey mi pmjohoiogy ot Inf oraatlon ^ - ^ 

• politloa and law of infomatloii ' 

linguistlosy doouMthtary languagts . ' 

- Inf oimatlon technology 

cponoiiioa of Inf dzvatloh and syatiiip analysis 

- liiforwttloh work* 

* - . ' ^ - - ,f 

nxt gradoaUs of thl8;coursa will work as Infonuttlon soltntlats (e.g. dealpx 
of Ixifonwtion syataaa^ Information |)6llcy/» ^ 

- A .second way to reach the aln of., an infozwtt Ion scientist maV be to^gi^aduate 
In an adjoining subject (like conimter science, soololpgy, linguistips) aivl 
then co«plete a two-year postgraduate study of infomatlon and docuaentatlon 
science (leading to a Fh.D. .in inf oraatlon and docuaentatloH ^science). 

Stiadying infomatlon and ^iociBientation science as a »inpr subject in any M.A.., 
« diploMa or slallar prograane (at the a^^ent oiot possible for all subjicW). 
This will lead 'to a qualification idtlch is-coaparable to the. theoretical 
coiirsev at the Lehrinstitut (thus enabling the trainee- to take over posts 
irtiere both subject and aethodologioal Imowredge is needed). The courses include 
the following aaln subjects: *> 
r . sociology and ^yehology of inf oraatlon . 

state of the tafonwition field ^ " ^ \ * 

adaliiistration and law of 
, lingtastlcS j docuaentary languages o * ' 

. - inf oraatlon technology ^ , v>fe>f 

aaethods of liif oraatlon analysis; arid dlstributlph ' ^ ^ , ' ' 

A second way to enter* the dociaaentailst ijrofesslpn aay be to graduate in a 
subject and. then coaplete a two-year postjpraduate course. 

Although the prograaae at the Free Ui^yersity of Berl^^ is Just in a jiatal 
phase, it clearly ppints oiit^hlch tx^ds^My bf followed in the Federal Republic of 
Oeraany in the following years/ At the saae 'Hflae /lV cah be seen that siallar 
trends occxir in the other areas of education and traiiiilng in ^e inf oraatlon field: 

- 'Oiere are plans to integrate -training for isenlor librarians into the 
university prograaae^* This perhaps will, be done aore on the ppstgraduate 
level ^ but there is a gpod chance that this type of train^^ perhaps can be 
integrated with ttie curricula of Inforaatlon aclehce (jbaking inf oraatlon 
science, as a roof for bo-Ui, librarlanship and docuMntatlon)* 

• There is considerable aaount of education and^ training in the field- of com- 
puter science , where pe:^haps courses for the intersection between coaputi>.. 
sciehoe and inf ornatlpn science may eaerge. 

- Even the training for* level (2) could! fai Integrated to soae exten*^ into the 
university surrounding. For exaaple the* Institute for iTainlng in Librarian- 
ship in Berlin (West )* now is a part of tJie Free ynive/zsity of Berlin. 

.These trends indicate two aaln lines of ^ development which are hoped to be 

realized within the next two decades; * / ' 

- - . .. ^ ^ - - ^ • . - - i^i, ^ 

Inte^p^atipn of training and education for librarlanship and doctnentatlon in a 
way that graduates of this tratining fit as well into librarlanship as into 
docuaentation. ^ 



so 

- Ihtegiration of education and training for tht inf oraatioii fltld into tht 
^.xmiversity sxirroundihg* ' \ 

- Makitig the, system of different oourees for different profeseional levels aori 
..peraeable thatr a student of one level may tatlly go over to coiuriies allowing 

^Ib'^Vo get-the qualiflcatl^^^ / *. 

iaproyment of edxioatfon'^of hif^y qualified infomatlon soientists beixig 
aware of the fact that their area of work is soM^^liing different that of 
the information workers (providlJig'* other people wi'Oi ihfoxiia 

£.5t France ^ " ^ 

Until now the French liniyifrslty system has- played: a very limited role in the 
professional education for IhfonMitlon science (doot»ehtalistf or librarians)* 
This statement can be partla'^ ly explained by certain qbaraotet*lstics of iP^enoh 

imiversity edijcation, which ia^ Jj[i practice- traditio^^ ' 
categories of institution which differ widely « from t>ne another and until now have 

Hadr^yei^' little contact/^^ ' V 

Universities propcjrly so called are c^ncerntd, with cultural and scientif ic 
subjects rather than prof essiohal. Among the departiients wM<3fb th comprise, 
forroeriy called faculties now units of teaching resew^oh, only those in medicine 
impinged directly on the practice of a profession. 'The others gi^e an education 
which provides access, to, chaumels /of recruitment or to c6mplementai:7';and pre- 
professional education; On the other hand,- univerfit^ monopoly in giving 

university d^^^ af-ter^the bacoajaurrfat up t^ the ^octo^^ throu^ the licence , , 
masters degrees etc. ' ^ ' ^ : 

The Grandes Ecoles^and jbhe State School of Engineerings make a completely 
different category They recruit a limited number of st\«lehts by public examination 
often ,in a highly selective maulner. . They dp not give xahiyersity degrees, but either 
prepare their students for entrance to national exMlnations oj*, and. more often, 
give their own leaving diploma J, liieseqiiali^ give direct access to hij^ 

level categories of employment in the public service or in private uEinterprise*, 

^^.^ A situation intermediate between these two and- Tess easy to define Is ocoujpied 
by the large public institutions , "of: scientific, and cultural character^ * Cerjiain 
of these , like the College, 'de F5:'ance :ahd Hie Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes give, 
an education which is at^ isi high" scientific level but •'disinterested" , that is that 
_ itr.does. not aim- at giving access to cmiy specific career; Others like the Institute 
d 'Etudes Politiciues de ParifiT or .the Observatoire de Paris have functions idilph are 
much m'ore^ comparable to those of a specialist university and; Ijl^ they have Just 
obtained, the right to award doctorate, degrees. ' 

The uniye.rsities dp not, concern •themselves, with applied studl.es and do not^ rate, 
highly applied sciences. They have no knowledge of Infprmationsc and regard 
it only as a "technical matter.^ In fact, the idea of^ a technical university does not 
e^dst, in the French university traditiph*. The Schools for their part do not 'regard 
jobs in iiifopmatlon work as relevant, to liieir vocation, and wpUld not consider th« 
idea of training engineers in docimientatibn , in information, library science. , 

There is one exceptionj thfs very old Ecole des Chartes wHiofi trains, mpstly ^ 
archivist but which each year directs^ a propoi^ion of its ^s 

as keepers in public libraries,, national libraries and university libriiries* But 
the education in tliis School is still centred on the olassipal disciplines of 
phlIolo£^, history and the auxilliary sciences of history such as palaeography and 
numismatics; This School trains people for study and seholarship rather than for 

+he":artstof-j^M * , * ^ . . ' 
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Institutions whi6h are above the level of secondary education and prepare people 
for the professions of. documentation are thus outride the ilhiversitles* Because of ', 
this their techni<5al and professional character is emphasised and only oc^casidnaliy 
i8= there- a f inn link with research. 

. ' ^ \ ■ ^ . . • . > ' ' 

The Ecole Nationale Supirieure des BibliothfequeS belongs to the Direction des 
Bibliothiques and therefore to the public provision, of reading, and not to the 
Directorate of Education in the Minist^re de 1 'Educatibn Nationals* This School 
recruits by examination students who already possess a licence, and have therefore 
abiapleted' at least three "years of post-secondary study* it gives them a year of 
'graining oriented towards employment in libraries whi^h belong to the same Direcr 
torate. A project for extending the lengtitji^of studies to two years has "been dis- 
cussedT for several' years but has. not yet been put into practice* 

. . ^ ^> ' ' ■ • ' ^ 

The Ecole des Biblioth^caires-Documentalistes of the Institut Catholique de 
Paris, which is a private establishment of higher education, belongs equally to the 
classlcale tradition in librarianship* It ^recruits its students at the level either 
of the baecalaiir^at or y6f the licence; the length of studies at the moment is tWQ" 
years*^ The training Has a strongly practical, character and its diplomas are 
generally hi^y valued in libraries belonging to the private sector* The training 
,also incl\ides several- weeks of practical work*. 

The Institut National des Techniques de la Documentation which began as the. 
Kfsult of a private 'initiative taken by the Union Prangaise des O^ganismes de 
Dffciwentatlq^ 1950 to IJie Conservatoire Natibnal des Arts et Metiers 

an autonomous institute r Sincr 1970 it has offered two different courses of; ' 
study. Ttit first is open to ^students witJri a bachelor 's. degree, with an entrance 
exawination; the courses last^ two years' on a partrtime basis of" a hundred and twenty 
hours of lectures and supervised work each year} it leads to, a technical diploma of . 
dpciffliehtalist. The second is open to candidates who have already completed a ^first 
course of higjietr education or who have already had professional experience; the 
courses last. on of full-time study, or two to four* years of part-time study, 

and j^clud^ a period bf two jibnths of practical work* THiese courses lead to the 
hi^er diploma in the sciences and ^techniques of information and documentation* 
These two diplpmas ai^ mainly helpfuLin obtaining Mpioyments in documentation 
oentrel'lf^ ^ 

After 1967, the imiversities have Hegun to take a ^place in this system* This . 
his lieen done first of all in the area of* short time higher education, in the form 
of univerafity institutes 6f^ technology which will give a two., years' training as a 
higher technician. to students having^ the baccalaWtfat* ^ 

The lUT ar% organised on< the basis of specialist departiaehts which cover a 
very wide range of spec^ialisations. Seyeri of^them, in' different provincial cities, 
have a department of ^'Careers in Information Work*^ In which are offered an option in 
'^documentation^. Some of these departments have also begun/a '^special year'' which * 
recruits candidates who have alre.ady obtained' a licence in^ another discipline and in 
one year give them a university diplbma in. technology' wh^h tfieir colleagues obtain 
in two years* The progz^mnae of the IITF makes an important contribution to .genflfral 
culture also, in the study of languages etc* 'Teaching in the technologies is usually 
given by professionals in practice who ^ give -up part of their time, to this educational 
activity* The students should also in principle have a period of practical work, 
but this is not always possible to organiii^. 

At. a higher 4evel the Institut d'Etudes Politiques -de' Paris has begun in 1969 
a Cycle Sup^rieur de. Specialisation en Infortoation et Documentation* This recruits 
byjpublic examination a limited number of students who already possess a masters* 
degree in one of the social or: humaa sciences* '^^e studies last for one year full- 
time* T3ie. function of some of them is to raise the mental and logical level of the 



students, for exanple in mathenatics, Informatics linguistics; the others are. 
directed towards, technical subjects, /The' objective is to train Infonnation workers 
who have- ail overall vies of the problems of information transfer and will be capable 
of adapting themselves to different ^circumstances mastering the necessary techniques, 
and able* to reach posts of responsibility quickly. The year of teaching is split .up 
by several periods of pracilcal work of some weeks , and at the enw there^ Is a com** 
pulsory period of three months of practical work. 



Anpn|(. the holders of the higher specialist diploma which this Cycle leads to, 
'some go on-<to a third course of study which will lead them to obtaining the doctorate. 
Since June 1973 there is a specialist doctorate in liie 'sciences of information and 
communication. , 'Rjis doctorate may also be taken imder /the supervision of the two 
•branches of study ats^the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes,, 6th section. It 11 . 
c oriented towards researc^and the^ teaching Is consequently mostly on the theoretical 
level. ' ^ ^ ' ^ . .. ^ ' ^ . 

More recently there have been instituted some new masters .degrees in science 
and technology. In this hew programme , three universities have begun on an experi- 
, mental basis a course vfhlch ,wlll lead to the^ obtaining of a masters degree In the 
sciences and techniques of information or cc>mmun,lcati6n. In the first period^ 
^students Who have obtained the diploma at -^the enid of the first oyole of sjtudy in ^. 
, another specialisation have to foliow for one year a course for a prej^aratory 
\ .certificate , etnd afterwards are admitted to the courses for the masters de^ee 
proper^ lasting for two years. None 9f these masters degrees have yet been awarded 
vauid it is therefore" not yet possible to describe thern in any -more detail. 

2.4 Hungary ' 

^ The most important form of the university-level training of information w<Jrker8 
, in Hungary is th,e '^high-level" course^in documentation, first organia<6d jQintly by ' 
the Chair of Library Science of the Ebtvb's JiorrfiKi University (ELTE) and the Hungarian 
Central Technical Library and Documentation Centre (OMKDK) ;ih the academic year 1965- 
1964, and since then - according to needs - on eui average every two. years. 

Higher education in llbrarianship was started as an independent major course in 
the Faculty of Philosophy of the then University of Budapest (now ELtE) in .the 
academic year 1948-19^9, iTlrst as a six-semester course, then gradually growing into 
a ^gul'ar ten-semester course;, at present there are also evening cind ^correspondence 
courses. Characteristlq of both directions of education (i-.e. training of informa- 
tion^, specialists and education of librariaris) are the following: , „ ,v. 

the content , of training has been modified continuously", and^ is still changing: 
this is partly on account of the comparatively rapid development of the theory and 
practice of information and library science, partly because of the increasing and 
differentiated demamds on manpower and information arising;from Hungary's R and D 
effort, industry, agriculture, and other special fields; , - ^ 

r / the body of knowledge in the field of information and library Science is ' 
included equally in the respective curricula of training courses in information and . 
of higher education in special .litrarianship , but the ratio of special subjects 
varies according to the respective educational orientation; • . >_ 

- • the. current forms of training ana education at university level are now In. ^ 
the process of further development: priority is, however, given to seating up and * 
developing a,, training system for ixifo™ati6h workers. ' ']'" 

Information specialists: ^ \ 
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In; pursuance of the Decree No. l^V^i/Vi.k.l^ of the Ministry of Education, 
the high,^ level course in 'docunentat^on in the ELTE is under the auspices of the^ 
' ELTE;, Chair o^ Library Science* This course is one yea^ (2 .semesterfe or 120 class- 
hours Qn'tts completion, students who pass the exawinationvare granted by the 
•Ghair a oertmcate of high-level training^ iii this speo^^^^^^ 

Adwittable to this course are only non-library science major university or ^ 
college j^aduates who have been fngaged in infomation work for at least two years. 
With auoh a working knowledge of two foreign languages as is necessary to documenta- 
tion work* ' ' /' ' 

. The- main subjects o'f the "co\urse are as^fqllowsz 

Infonwitlon system of the natioxial economy * * * . - - 

Special librarianship ' , - . . 

Studif 8 In bibliography 
. Clasaifioatioh, , indexing. 
Spuroes of dooum'entatioh work- 

Pwoessing and publishing work.^^ ^ / 

Literature search and zeroises ln\doou»entatior^ \ 
Machine-based , punched card techniques and the mechanisatioh of 

information systems* 
Manual ptuxohed oai^ techniques 

Reprography, miprofilm\ techniques * » ' ' 

Technical propaganda work. 

" ' [ . ' ' ' 

, This documentation course was organised three tljnes with a strong orijjntation. 
to science, technology, and agriculture, and once to social science* Participating 
in, the course Is an average, of' 40 students.' ^ . 

The lecturers are generally faculty members and OMKDK staff members, and include 
\ ^ in their reading-lists. In addition to the Hur«wian authors, works by Mikhailov, 
/ Cherny, Ollyarevskly , Viokfry, Collison and others. For the mialysis of infoiiatlon 
* S5uroes, the fhtljre Information apparatus and stock of the (»IKKC are at tne students' 
disposals Students are acquainted with the new techniques in information processes 
. in the ooursep "Miohanisatich of Infoniation iystemi"^ a^^ ^Reprography'* , 

However, e^eriende has mhqwn that ihe 120 olassrhows- seem insufficient to 
^ 'th^ up-t6-4ate and^m traniiiisslon of this special knowledge; therefore, the Chair 
^ now^^>l•iui fo reorfsnlse the one-year course into a two-year (240 class-hours) systemV 

Me^Ehods adopt^ i» the training oowse Include lecture, demonstrittion, .practical work 

iMtniotlonal Visits. - ' . 

Another unlyeiN^l instl^lbution for. the training of Information workers is 

the Ixtensidn Training Institute of the Budapest Polyteohnlcal University (BME). 
The xnstltute^s primary task is the extension training ^f engineers, first of all in 
the technological field, in the strict sense. At the 'samsv time , part of the course- 
/tjrpes ela^rated by the Institute is concerned with interdisciplinary studies or 
with special engineering. works affecting sevex^al or many technological fields. Thus, 
, since i960, several o.9urses of extension training type have been organised which 
deal with the' problem, or with certain particular problems of technical end economic 
informatloni . * 

:^ in addition to the BME Extension Training Institute, regularly participating' 
b^otti in the drganisatibn of courses and in teaching are the OMKDK, ttie Institute, for 
"Technical arid .Scientific Information of the Ministry of Metallurgy and Machine 
Industry (KCSM MTTI),'the Inforiaation Centre for Coastruction "(ETI), and the Federa- 
tion of Technical and Scientific Societies (MTESZ)/ The. average number (if class- 
: hours In thes'e courses is 40# No certification or diploma is granted, students are 
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given only an attendance certification, but the content and. the high standard of 
this course attract ,»any technical experts Interested in this f ie:^# Some of the 
courses organised; in recent years: \ - 

"Thcs significance and use of technicai and economic information is preparing 
. decisions on developnent in Industrial companies** - a 40«-hour day -time course; 

- *'info2?aation on-patehts*' - a 36-houy' day-time cours?; 

"Technical and literature information in chemical industry** - a six times two- 
hour course for information users; \ 

"Up-to^*date technical and economic Information* - a 40-hour course for . 
information workers In the field of construction and building Industry* . 

The courses ..are primarily practical in character; theoretical problems are 
treated In such a depth only as are necessary to the understanding., Interpretation 
and evaluation of Information activities. Therefore the teaching methods adopted 
Include i first of all, demonstration, practical woVk and instructional visits. 

• ' * \^ 

Education ^In librarianship; - . ' , 

The objective of the Chair of Llbraiy Science of the ELTE is "to educate expert 
librarians who jare adquately prepared, both ideologically and professionally, ^ to 
perform functions, requiring higher educational background. In various types of 
libraries emd irrfomationLj^ 'The course Is 5 years (regular or day- 

time cottrse) , arid. 6 years in cbrresppndence 1^ evening court 3# Or compietlng- 
their studies, students have to pass a national exaKlnation and are granted: a . 
library science diploma (uhlversity level). University education Involves two 
major study fields, i.e. studtnts of library science obtain a second diploma, too, 
which quallfie)» them, generally,, to fill teaching pests in secondary sqhools. The 
uhlversity ciuriculum is as follows: ^ ^ 

'Fundamentals pf oommunications theory . - ^ 

^ Rudlmca^ <^ ■ 

Introdubtion/to sociology ^ ' ' . 

Studies ou reading - ' . \ ' • 

. Basic principles of public education . . i. 

, . Theory of education «id c^^ 

The history of writing, book, press and libraries (from antiquity up to now) 
l!h%ori^pt cataloguing 
•Cataloguing. prao tide 
Theory of classification 
Practice In ciasslfioation 
, -Information -retrieval^^systems 
Information: bibliography and documentation 
Practice In, bibliography and documentation 
, « ' . Studies ixi librarianship 
Library practices ' 

+ , Seminars ' ' ^ . ' 

.+ Special seminars 
+ Special courses and seminars 



eledtive compulsory seminars 

Beginning the accLdemic year 1975-197^, a weekly two-hour course "Exercises in 
computation technique" has been introduced in "the second term pf the third year, 
which is' organised Jointly by the Chair of Computation Technique of the ELTE Faculty 
of Science. The present teaching programme shown above, has taken shape on the 
basis of experience gained over the past few years. As compared ta the previous 
years, the development in this field can thus be summarised; , c. 



the number of practical class-hours^has surpassed that of theoretical classes/ 
i.%. training for practical work has galjitd' ground; ' 

the ratio ot historical studies has deoreasjkl; coiipulsory core studies for every 
student ^'are the history of writing, the book, prirtiing, and ^libraries , as well 
as 'a, historical introductioit to the theoretical subjects. Students who choose 
palaeography as their special subject field ilay deepen their historicni know- 
ledge by taking up compulsorily elective special courses andiaeinjjia'r s ; ^ " ' 
• included In the^hair^s new^^rogras»e*ax% those ^cow^ or studies which tend 
to point out the soicial aM\ scientific iBplications (^'environment* ) of library 
and. Infciwatipn activities^ jeig. scientific connunication, sociology, theory of 
education and culture , as well as coMp'uter--ba8ed; processes in in-^onnation york, 
including practical'^work in preparln^j siapler prograwies. ^ . v> - 

Comparatively lesS used among the other* teaching methods are the audiorvisual 
methods of education and transmission of knowledge. In this field some improvement* 
'can be expepted since a National Centre for ReadlngvTechniques was set up in* 1973 
with ^the objective to propagate and spread the above methods In - among others - 
university education, ' 

2,5t Netherlands j^ - . 

At the outset it seems useful to make a clear- distinction, between terms of which 
the equivalent in Dutch might have a different conception,. Whin^we speak of 
^opleidlng^ and tr^slate this by »tralniiig» we mean the lmpau?ting of the necessary 
knowledge and skills to somebody in order , to enable him to exercise his trade most 
.effectiyely, * 



Vfhteh we speak of »voftning', tv*anslated by » education' we mean the imparting of 
the. necessary qiialificatioa to somebody in o]?der to enable him to function with the 
optimum effect ,,in Sccietv. ' ■ ^' . 

' ; ^ ^ . V " ^ -^^ . . ^ • ' 

^ . It is self-eyident that »opleiding» (trailing) Implies »vorming» ''(education), 
ahS vice versa • " '^'^'^ A 

So we may speak "of 'training of librarians, do^umentalists,. Information i 
specialists » etc. and ot ^education of users', such contrary to the use in English. 

\ Apart from this we distinguish 'bi'jscholingscursussen' (refresher-courses) for 
professionals as well as for users." . • 

In Dutch for this kind of courses tije term 'Application-courafes' is used. 
-However, there is some difference between 'refreshing.' and 'application'. By * 
'refreshing-coiir^ses' we mean tralnlng-prjogrammps with the objective to 'brush-up' 
already acqiiired knowledge. 'Bijpcholings-cursussen' pr 'Appiication-courses '^^are 
meant as additional training-programmes in order ''to provide additional knowledge of 
skills. Beyond this we might distinguish ' specialisation '-^which generally provides 
(extra) knowledge and skills in a specific sector of .the field. The latter *kind of 
training'-programmes can be found on * ^ 

a) 'University" level: at the Iftiiversity of Amsterdam 

at the Agriciatural University in Wageningen ^ 
at the Library -Abademy in The Hague (P. A. Telle -academ 

b) . on Higher Vocational Trairilng level : ^ . . 

at the^ Library-Academies (Amsterdam, The Hague), 
^ at the Part-Time Courses of the Joint Training 
« Committee 

at the^ Part-Time Courses for Archivists-r / 




Educational PrograBma's (Vor«ings-prpgrajma»s) in the field of 'Infonnation Work' 

can be found occasionally at yaribus types of schools, universities^^ J institutions, ^ . 

concerns, , etc. * / . 

' • ■ iSt" " 

:A less specific way of .education ( 'Vorming*? ) ia sometimes practised^in publiQ ^ 

libraries: people are told how to proceed,. In pr|er to obtain books', documents , * 

periodicals;, required information in gjjneral etc. "^For this we ^ould like t9 apply? 

the termJEnlif^tenlng of the user'v .'A^\ soon as tlie user acts accordixig, to the 

;^nlighteh«ent»''he'J^ceived we might say thaV he has been ^^Mucated'.!/ 

'Training of Professionals: /, >^ ' ^' 

- In the Nethierl^ds those who lntend*'to choose a career in public, academic or 
special libraries as a aember of the (scTentific) staff can be .trained aj the^^ ^ * 
liibrary Academies, ^ the University of Amsterdam and .In part-time courses*^ 
' . . ' ' ' -f , . - 

Apart from these, subject-specialists can be trained at the Agricultural 
University of Wageningefi, though according tp the above-mentioned distinction we . 
should speak of 'education of si4)Ject-:speoialists». Strictly speaking weirdo not" 
train people for specific functions in liliraries qr information-centres at univers- 
ities. "^^ ■ ^1 - . • 

What we do; in- fact, in Amsterdam,. is to provide those who are studying for a 
d6ct9r»s degree with^ the necessary knowledge -aril, skills to^be able to function, for 
Instance in an academic library in their own field of s-Uidy. No ppsslbl-lity exists 
toH;ake one's degree in 'Information-science' up to how.^ 

We might speak here of 'specialisation'; a biologist may specialise in the field 
of 'information-science' for instance. 

, Similar specialisation* is possible i^t the/Agricultural University in Wa^nlngen.* 

•Oh" the pther hand in Library-^Academies and in Part-time courses people are 
trailhed to be a librarian assistant-librarian, an information-officer etc. A^^ter 
having successfully finished the various training courses they are qualified librarians 
asslstanV-librarians etc ... \ * 



A fundamental difference exists between the Library-acadainies and the Part-time 
courses of \ the Joint Trailing Commltteti 

to be admitted to a Library Academy one-has to- have finished a school for con- 
tinued higher .education. Praqtleal ejqperience is not required.. (The Librii'y- 
academies are schools); 

- -fo be admitted ta 6he of the part-time courses of the. J.T.C. one has to have 
finished at least a school for secondary education a^d one has to be working - • 

• 111 the information field, (ihere are also ^correspondence courses); 

- to be' admitted to' the C-study (literature searcher) of the J.T.C. one has to 

" *have one's Baohelor-4«8re« in one of the sciences and experience in the field. 

The University CouJ^Vec: , ... 4^ v 

At the"^*Unlversity of Amsterdam: * - 

Supernumerary chairs have been insti-tuted for:.*' . 
— ^/a)' Libraryzscience • > : .TT 

'b) "Science of the book and bibliography - 
;^ c) History and Esthetics of the art of printing 
.d) Documentary information . * 

^ e) A number of related subjects (as a lectureship). 



All these subjects are subsidiary subjects and one cannot take a degree In one 
(pi! alT).of thsM. Hojiever, they can be chosen as ilnor subjects for the final 
exyilnatlph* This Is the case at the Paoulity of Literature and with special consent 
also at other faculties In Aasterdaii and at other universities* , 

^niis ^education' for ^Scientific Librarian » coaprlses two acadealc years, one 
-before, one after the final examination In a degree. The two years need not be 
successivea In tJie pre-Kloctoi^ate year lecturei 'ire glve^ 

' - Theory and Practice of Library-science 

- History of the feook ^ * ^ , 

- Documentary Information 

* - Introduction to. Bibliography ^ . ' ' / > ' 

- Subject *s catalogue - 

In the post-doctorate year the stxident has to serve In a big library* 

In this second year' of study lectures of the first year are being continued and 
other lectures are given on: 

- Graphical techniques . . • 

- Library-technlqe.s ^and autcwation ' 

- Methodology of Bibllojpaphyr 

At the end o: the second- academlc^ year axid after the final ejcamlnatlon for trie 
doctor »s degree; the educational progrwaw is oonciuded/wlth'^a colloquium in the^ 
presence of members of the State Advisory Counsel for lyibrary Affairs* In future 
the colloquiuiB wili be replaced by a- final exwlnation* 

Trends in the Development of the Training (Educational) Prograamie: * ' 

* • . 

. A tendency 153 perceptible , to develop the xmiversity- and hig^school-libraries 
into scientific information centimes* The tritinlhg of the scientific .J. ibrary 
official must be adapted to the requirements as the consequence of this trend. This 
means, extension of the ourriculum with lectures; on the following subjects: > 

- library-management: business economics 

^ personnel managwent 

• ; ' ' financial management 

' ^ . ^ science of organisation^ 

' ' problems of efficiency 

^ - ^ , . - market-analysis \ 

\ business psychology — ^ 



^ 



k Advanced technical means: tele-comnimication * 

audio-visual, aids 
^ • - • reprography 

^ automa"tion, mechanisation 

- Accessibility: ^ ■ catalogues --^ 

^ ^ , references 

f ' classification ^tc. 

■ .At the Agricultural High Sohool Wageningen: 

Training (Education) of Subject-Specialists (Literature -Searching .and Reporting).: 

Subject-specialists are trained *xjn university level. "irTHolland we have no 
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vocational training for specific functions in the information field at iiniversities 
or high schools. As at the Iftiiversity of A»Knordaia, in Wageningen Bachelors and 
Masters of Science are educated (trained) to be able to find information and to, know' 
where to find it ' ' ' . ■ % — . 

. to adapt it to their- specif ic nee^s 
' ' * ' to publish , to repqrt 

. . to work as literature-searchers etc. 
^Por that purpose special courses have been established for those who have already ' 
graduated 2md those on the bachelor's level. For most of the students these are 
imperative subjects. In fact a kind of 'users-education' rather than a training 
programme for a special function. Some of the students who' complete these courses, 
come to work in social libraries, others derive benefit from them for their future 
publications* , h . • ' 

During three months one day a week lectures .are. given. in the morning and work-' 
groups^ are organised in the afternoon' on subjects like: 
\ ■ ' ' ' ' 

' - the development of the information -strream 

- objectives of reporting ' — — ► - 
r literature .searching ' — - • 

systems of planning 

- use of language and readability etc. 

* - * 

Science Cbmmimication: t'- ' . . • ^ 

The need of a post-bachelor programme for those who do not want to take a 
aegree in the original subject of study but want to graduate in 'Infoniation- 
Science' in that field is felt in circles cjLosely connected with the information- 
workers at "the Agricultural High School. . - . 

Plans are bq.ing developed tp establish an-.adequat^ programme on an experimentai 
base. ' ^ • ' 

Technical V/riters: ' . . > 

Technics, and Science play an ever increasing part in Society. Parallel to this 
a growing need of adequate written commimication between teclinicians and scientists 
is noticeable. - ' 

Up to nov/^ an ajJpropriate trainiiig progrjamwe 3f or ' technical writers ' has *been 
lacking. . A^ special working-committee has drjawn up a provisipnai curriculum for three 
groups on different levels.* ■ ' * , " • - , Jl, 

oil academic level: the graduated technician or scientist who has to report 

regularly about his work* (in laboratories for^ instances . 
. , "-engineers, accountants," lawyers, '.medical men,, laboratory- 

^ ^ ' assistancts etc. ) ' ' , ' ^ ' 

: the graduated' 'technical wi^iter' on higher level: iridU3ti?ial 
editors, project-leaders etc. 

on hi^er Vocational level:' 

technical writers ^as copy-writers, technical Journ alists > 
^ientific translators etc. 

^ *^ * 

The Netherlands Organisation for Information Policy (NOBIN, The Hague) has been 
invited to cooperate in ^he organisation of experimental courses for Science .Communis 
cation and Technical Writing. . , 



Not«: !• At th« Ttbhnloal Hlj^i School In D#lft, Eindhoven and .in Twente the prer 
llainary steps for the train jiig of 'technical writers' have been taken. 

' '2. In ;,the so-called »CAVUB -REPORT' of the Academic Council the following 
proposals have-been »ade: • * 

a. to appoint in all university libraries a staff -member who will be^ 
^. charged with the gduoation of students in making use of the library 

^'in the »ost efficient way, 

b. to appoint iif all facxxlties arid sub-faculties a staff-iaember who is 
responsible for the instructio n of s tudents in the use of primary 
and secondary sources of inf9niiation with reference- to their - siibject 
Qf study. ' . : 

3. At the Higher Technical School in Utrecht a course ^technical writing' 
^nas .beeri established. , , . • ^ 

4'. In industry arid coawerce ti|e^,sa«e_trainto in 
— 'application-courses'. 



Nori University .Courses; C-Study: 

— Ori-Uhe academic level (but not at the university) part-tljoe courses exist which' 
train information wprkers. (those i*o function ali*eady in the field) to be Literaturer 
Searchers. To be accepted as a stiadent they have to be 'bachelors' or , in special . 

graduates or on post-vooationa: ulg^. school level. The courses (in The^Hagur 
and in Utrecht ) organised by Joint H-ainirig Committee, are of one year's duration. 
Lectures are, given every fortnli^t during "Uie morhiag and in the af te^ 
suff ipient opportunity for practical work arid' excursions. 

Some.of the si&Jects are: Llteratur.e-llsts ' ^ " , ' " 

• _ - searching of li^^erature ' 

abstracts . , 

/ ' ' reports . ^ • • . 

reference-codes " ^ 

' . ^ classification, etc . ; 

Trends in the Development: » ' ' ' ^ 

^: . . • . ' - \ ^ ^ = 

Bie rapid development of the computer as a,, data-processing apparatus affects] more 
and. more the field of Literature-Inf or»ation._ la^ 'C-courses' 
and tJie 'D-courses' (mentioned' beioW) of \h% Joint O^alJiJUig Committee thev attention 
paid to the aspec^ts of oompute^r-aided Literatxire-Searohiiig is iiicreasing. r*?^ 

In order to provide literature -cearchers with the elemwtary information abwt 
the use of the computer in their work, plans have been designed to organise a three 
days' work^shep in which the participants can acquaint themselves with the problems . 
which may ocom' by changing from the manual to rbhe automated method. They will 
receive information about: " 

- elementary computer-technics * 
computer-organisation . . " ' . 

" — oomputerrsystems wid'system^approach'. 

- ; programming languages etc* 
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Professional Educatlon/f or Llbrarlahshlj/Docuatntatlon: 
Th6 Library Academies r ^ • 

^ As has been said before , to be accepted to a Library-Academy one has to have , 
completed a school for Higher ^General Education whereas experience in the field is 
not imperative. The academies are day-school8# ' ^ - " 

AMSTERDAM Frederik Muller-Academy: - Assistant -Librarian 

Library-iianager 
Children's Librarian 
* ^ . ^ Music Librarian 

' ' , ' ; Documentalist' . 

Bookseller-publisher 

^THE 'HAGUE Tiele Academy • : Assistant-Librarian 

Library-«axiager ]i 
;^ • Bookseller-publiriier ^ ^ . 

' • ^ - Scieiitific-LibJ'arian 

TIIBURG : Assistant -Librarian ' 

^ . Children J.S Librarian 

GRDNINOEN : Assistant -Librarian 

. ^ . * Children's, Librarian ^, 

';DEVENTER :: an^Acadeny will be opened in I975 ' 

Training (Education)of Users: . 

. ''Die xinlversities do virtually nothing to prepare their students for contempo- 
rary lanovations in the evaluation and handling of knowledge - a rather 
strikiig indictment of education since evaluation transfer of knowledge 

^and e^cperierice is what education is all about in the first place' , 

said L«M. Branscomb in 'The !lanagement of jnfdraation Analysis Centres', American 
Society for Jiifoiwatl on Science, Washington, 1972* . - 

if such is the sitiiatlon in America^ it is definitely no better :in Hollands " 



Only .here and there in educational programmes in schools and at xihiyersities 
pupils or students are^ taiaght how to find and to use information* It will be o^ 
task to take the initiative in developing integrated curricula for the training of 
users from the basic school to the imiversity., 

* 

That is also why in^the above mentioned 'Cavub Report' recommendations were 
made- in order to Improve the situation. 

, 1'''* " ' * ^ 

* ^ ' 

They expect that this .goal can be reached by 'educating' students in thz*ee 
aspects: , ' ' 

" in the effective ways to make use. of scientific libraries and documentation 
centimes ^ . ' . 

- in the effeo^tive and adequate ways to make use. of soiarces of scientific 

4 information 

- in the exact ways of designing scientific information. 



In order to reach pupils at the various educational lavels the most effective and / 
efficient way is to educate future teachers and masters at the different Teacher- / 
* TrainingHCplleges in dealing with information. / 

' ' ' ' ^ • ' *■ 

. General Trend in the Training of Information Specialists: " - / /' 

' ■ ■ - - ; - -7, 

The need is felt of a possibility to graduate in Infonnation-Science as a po'st- 

* graduate. study in addition to the bachelor's degree or. as .an indepenaent and separate 
study for a degree in Infomation-Science. Fundamental suiajects directed towards 
scientific insight will be thV quintessence of this study on univc-rsi-Ly level. y 

Knowledge of traditional and advanced methods and techinlcs will be imparted to 
;,the students; they also will have to become acquainted with the most Important 
institutes whei^e. information is produced,, processed and used. 

It is a matter of course that the elementary knowledge of infjormation-retrieyal , 
-storage, - dispra^^ioh etc, and of 'documentation, bibliography, classification 
\ etce will^^^3P^r^e^sic '^^^ of the study progran»ne#. ' " • - 

Mpects such as ethics, privacy^ copyright^* etc. will be subsequently dealt • 
^'i'th, |s well as planning and management, statistics, budget and administration. 
Research will also constitute an important part of the study programme. This will 
definitely not be an 'Inforroatica-Training^' programme, nor an alternative training- 
programme for librarians , but education ,in the whole field: of InformaJ^ion. . 

** - . * 

Training Programmes for. Teachers: 

At the library-academies students are taught by professionals (in the. field of , 
Irifonufttion) with a sufficient practical and theoretical, knowledge. However, they 
are not trained teachers. Consequently training-pi^ograhiraes or application-rcourses 
for future teachers or masters at library-aoadcaies and part-time coiirses will have 
to be developed^. The general idea is to impart the necessary, psychological, educa- 
tional a^ ' \ 

' 2.6" P61and_ _ . ^ : - • ' . 

Training in library science: * ' ^ . 

i 

Education in the field of library science on university level in Poland-is 
being, carried on by means of intramural .studies, and it, dates from the ^ second half 
of the 1940; s. These studies previously {till I969.), lasted 5 years, but nowadays 
their duration has been limited to 4 years. Education on uni/ersity level in the / 
domain' of^ libxrary science is being carried on now at the following Polish univers- 

• ities: ' ' ' . . • 

' - , the Warsaw University, through the Institute, for Library Science and Scientific 
Information, j ' ' v ** , 

- the Adam Mickiewicz University in Poznaii, through the Institute for Library 
Science and Scientific, Information, » ^ 
the Bole^aw Bierut University in Wroc^^aw^ through the Institute for Library 
Science.vand Scientific Information, ^ 

- ^ the Jagiellonian University in Krakdw, through the Institute for Library 

Science and Scientific Information. • ^ 

Studies of the above kind will also be established at the universities in Katowice 

and Lublin; moreover, the universities in Poznali and Wroc^iaw are running extra-mural 

^ study courses (tuition courses) in this area. All graduates of the above studies are ^ 

granted the same degree: Master of" Library Science* 

• • • ^ • 

Er|c . 38 ' . 
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' In the second half of the 1960's at the universities in Poznarf, Krakdw and 
ijSdi were established inter-faculty study courses in library science, designed for 
students of all faculties from 5rd and 4th years of studies. " " 

^\ ' • • 

Several years' practice suggests that these studies should be in futvu*e changed 
into pbst-jpraduate study courses in library science.. Studies in .the field of 
library science will also be established at sever^ai Higher, Pedagogical Schools in 
Poland. As early as possible these studies will be organised at such hi^er scndols 
in Bydgoszcz, Krak<5w and Olsztyh." 

The programme of study is composed of the following groups: 
knowledge of books and librsiries, acquisition of books; 

- organisai^ion of libraries, techniques of library and bibliographic activities; 

- problems of co-operation with readers, assistance .to readers. 

The programme of teaching includes some general subjects, >*iich comprise the 
general backgro^uid of hiaraanistic studies, such as essentials of political sciences,, 
logic, political economy, selected .pr*oblems of contemporary culture, organisation of 
science and its developmental trends, foreign languages and certain specialist 
subjects, such as introduction to ^knowledge of books. and libraries, history of >^o6ks 
and libraries, library science,*? librarianship ismd bibliography. ^ 

At the University of Poznari there are 2-ye^r post-graduate study courses In 
library science and scientific inforroation, carried on*since 1968« There is , pro- 
vision for initiating such studies^ in library science at universities in Krakdw, 
WroQ^aw, L<5di, Lutein and Katowice! It has been also planned to establish at 
certain universities post-grauiuate courses of specialisation in pe<3agogicalTlibrary 
subjects* _ ^ ' . 

, Warsaw University has introduced,, since 1965, in the programme of study courses 
for librarisuis, the special subject of study: scientific information and^ documentation^ 
This programme includes the theory and technique of scientific^information,' organisa- 
tion of scientific and technical inforroation, and reprography. 

At the present mon;ent fundamental changes are taking place in education at the 
xiniversity level in library science and scientific information; Thesr) changes 
result from developmental tasks set forward and jietetmined by the act of the Cabinet 
of February 1971 for libraries and specialistic *^services of scierftific, techntcal 
and economic information in Poland. , This act lays down both development trends of 
information activity in Poland and main tasks In^iSie domain of education and training 
of qualified personnel for information service and users* training. LilDraries of, all 
types,, as^ell as archives and information centres network, have been included in • 
the nationwide system of scientific, .technical and economic information. This reso-* 
lution of the Cabinet has a direct bearing on the organisation and programmes of 
teaching in* secondary and higher schools. 

, ^ The programmes of teaching, which are being e^Laborated now .for the pui^pose of 
intramural "studies ut jthe Institutes of Library Science and Scientific Information, 
have two main aims: * . ^ ' 

specialisation in library science*, including subjects introducing generally the 
problems of scientific information and dociamentation, providing for specialisa- 
tion during the 3rd and the 4th years of study, in the field of general (public) 
librarianship, pedagogical and school librarianship, children's liorariansbip , / 
history of books, scientific information, publishing and* book selling"; 

specialisation in scientific librarianship and scientific inforroation. 
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In th« stoond case, a prograMM of teaohliig Is provided in the gwieral part (during 
- two first years of study) as' well as in the. professional part of it, and' is directed 
painly to the problens of scientific inforaatlon. This has been expressed % intro^ 
^duoing such s^jjects"" as mathematics and .principles of management and ^administration 
(during two first years of study), and the following siQjJects: taiowiedge of informa- 
tion systems, IMexing and retrieval languages, principles of Indexl^,. progranmlng 
languages, tcohnicel equipment, reprography, etc.; and during the secokd part of 
study In^ special subject: scientific J.nfprmation. 

All the ^ove draft prograinroes are presented in general outline, it'has b%en 
^8s\^ed, In p^ciple, that preparation of specialists^ for library and information 
activities is being carried on only at the organisational unit of the university: 
•Institute of Library Science and Scientific Inf ormatione At Higher Pedagogical ' 
Schools there is only education in the domain of librarianship. As has been 
exemplified before, trie organisational form of studies .is .different - it varies. 
depending pn*i;he type of school. However, studies of intramural character. and of 
4 years duration predominate. i . . 

Training iH scientific information: , ^> 

R^eparation of ' specialists for work in the field of scientific, technical and 
^economic^ Ijaform'ation took plac^e" exclusively; till 1972, at ^^raining oours<s 
;orgahised by former Central Institute for Scientiific , Technical and Economic Infor- 
mation, Scientific Dooumehtation and Information Centre of the.. Polish Academy of , 
Sciences and- spme other ^formation cerltrea. 

Two main types of courses have been, shapejd so far: * . , --^--L^- 

- short-term (2-5 weeks) .basic. courses, and extra-mural (correspondence ^advanced 
courses (2 years), do called "improving courses'* to some extent being a sub- 
stitute for university studies. This kind of training is bei^g continuously- 
developed in He land. 

The programme of teaching at the advanced ("Imprpvlng'') course, organised at 
present by the Institute for Scientific;, Technical and Economic Information, is 
composed of the followl^ig leading subjects: 

Infomation sources, 
, Ixiformation elaborations, ^ 

Indexing languages , , / ' 

^nforniatlon retrieval, 
/mechanisation and automation of Information processes, 

organisation of information "activity. ^ :Sf ? 

, Important tasks, which have been outlined by the Oovamment for theUnational 
•yi'tem of scientific , technical and economic Information call for fast :an*^^ficient 
orgai»liat>6n an^ development of specialists* training to become information! workers 
At infbniatlon centres and lecturers at Higher' and Seoondai?y Schools. These tasks 
have been set" out by the already mentioned Act of the Cabinet, issued ;ln 1971. * It c 
.provides also tot the organisation of post-graduate mtudy courses in th# field of 
scientific, technical and economic information. Ihe first "of such Jost-gfaduate 
study courses has. been organisgd within the ft:"a»ework/of the Institute for Library 
Solfnce and Scientific Information at the War Jaw University:; it started its teaching 
activity In the; academic year 197^75. , ' ' ^. 

lliese Studies are extra-mural (evening courses,) , and the number of lessons 
taugjit is. 720 hours. In prad|;ice, these atulies^can be attended by persons living' 
In Warsaw or in the ne/irest suburbs of the city. Ihe programme of teaching. Includes 
the following general subjects: selected problems of logic, cybemetias, mathepa,tlcs| 
linguistics^ sociology, psychology, didactics, the study of the progress of hiani^ 
knowledge, scientific and technical termlriOlogy; and the following specialistic 



(technioai) subjects: introduction to scientific infoiwation,. selected probleis. o£ 
library science, sources and means of scientific inforrnation, inforaation elabora- 
tions and tools of scientific Inf emotion, indexing languages, selected problews of 
digital ooinputers, infomation systras, dissemination and. transnission of inforaa- 
tion, infonnation users, orgarlisation and economic effectiveness of infomatiohi 
The progranee Includes also individual lectures, delivered on selected speclaliatic 
problems .(among, others: i^actographic inforaation, methodology of scientific research' 
in the domain of scientific inforaation, translation of scientific and technical 
publications). , /• . ' 

As early as after ..two years of experience it beceime evident that it* 1« necessary 
to make some changes in the above prograiwne of teaching; ^ese corrections %hrid to- 
wards broadenirig, as well as strengthening of theoretical background for information 
activity and further enlarging of lecturers in the sphere of automation projtileQis, thai? 
automation of information processes. , - ' ' \ 

The small and limited territorif.l range of influence of these evening courses 
at Post -graduate Study creates the necessity of quickly, organising eartra-mural study 
courses. , 

The Sllesian University in Katowice Has organised, _slnce the academic, year ^ 
I97X/72 , foxir years intramural studies in the domain of scientif?.c and technioai 
information; within the framework of teaching thex*e are some geheralrtfchnlcal and 
specialistio -technical subjects, corresponding to the types of industrial br iiches 
in this region. These studies aim. at jDreparatiph of specialists for future work, at 
information centres In industry, as information officers, organlseai's ^f information - 
and- managers of information centres; o . ^ < - 

*Ih the academic year 197^73 there have also been initiated 4^years of intra- 
mural sciidies in the field of inforraation at the Engineerings .bollege of Vfrqc^aw. 
The prograiane of teaching provides for preparatipn of specialists for designing and 
.organising of automated scientific information systems. . ^ — 

According to developmental programmes of the .national system of sciehtif lo -i 
technical and economic information, there exists the strong necessity of preparation 
(at higher schools) of the rollowirig kinds of specialists: - 

1. organisers and manager^ of information centres, * ' 

2. informatipn officers, . . \ - 

3. designers of information systems, . . 

4. , ' teachers of information science, _ ^ - . ' 

5. \8ciehtific -re search workers in jth'e field oij information. 

For the preparation of specialists in the range of points 1, 2 and 4 the. most 
advantageous are post-gra;duate studies, and for the preparation of specialists of 
type 3 and 3, 4 years of intramural studies of an adequate programme of teaching. 

' In respect of the quantity of specialists, needed, specialisations 1, 2 and:'4 
considerably predominate; therefore, the main developmental trends in preparation 
of specialists to work in the network of infornatlon service in .Poland have been 
and will be post-gi'aduate stt^dles of prograjiWei exchangeable according to the needs 
of the developing national Ixiformatlon systeu.- ' ^ ' , 

2*7 Scandinavia 

' ' ' ' • . ' • 

Education for. library and, information science in Scandinavian countries lias 
been strongly influenced by the American pattern, but universities have been slow 
to recognise the Importance of the subject^ and there are very few courses actually 
at imivarsities* This is partly due to the emphasis on the practical vocational 
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■asptct of the oqurses, and it Is reco^ised that where a school exists on a univers- 
ity campus, it must reach university standards in academic study, and should also 
^ provide facilities for advanced and research work. Only in Finland is there a ' 
university "School at Tampere , but there" is .growing pressure to move couj'ses or 
begin courses in universities or equivalent institutions of higher learning. The 

^ pld«st School is. the Royal School in Copenhagen, which has existed for 60 j^ears , 
mainly preparing librarians to work in the public library service. In the univers- 
ities themselves , the tradition of librarianship has tended to put scholarship^- first 
and- practical- experience as something vfhich can be learnt on the job; this emphasis, 
on sifoject qualifications is intended to ensure that university librarians should be 
seen to- have equivalent academic status to their 94her university Colleagues. The 
'situation is somewhat sirai'iar in the field of information science, where scientific 
subjects, and especially in computer science, courses or parts of courses have been 
stat-ted on- the techniques of information , handling and there is the dang^ of a 
separation of information studies from the traciitional courses in librarianship. 
Where the. course,, is university based as at Tampere , students can ^ttend the courses 
given in other departments, and also specialists are invited to give short courses 
to students of librarianship. Most of the .other schools of librarianship have an 
information studies element in their" general courses.; some of these are short 

^ courses which are compulsory, others are. longer and more advanced courses which are 
offered -as options. , j 

In recent years there has been a strong movement for unification,! as well as a 
movement towa-Ms the introduction of courses .within university institutions. This 
is largely dVe to the influence of computer Studies , which are now required in all ' 
aspects of librarianship, for example the deUlopment of the MARC programmes and 
Universal BiioliographMal Control , and' also to the recognition of the need f pr 
information service in universities and public ;ibrarie3 as weil as in special ■ 
libraries and informaxion centres. More infcjrraation officers are being appointed in 
libraries, and there is a growing recognitiorl of the common elements in preparatory 

^ -training courses. Some years ago difficulties were felt in obtaining a "sufficient 
n.umber of qualified and experienced te.achers ,1 in some degree due to inadequate fund- 
ing and lack of advanced courses which would themselves prepare for teaching in 
' library sdhools. However, schemes for such advanced postgraduate programmes have 
-been drawn up, e,g. in Denmark and' several institutions are already introducing ad 

■ Koc^ courses in research methods, statistics, a|nd other technical aspects of informa- 
tion work. During recent years some institutibhs e.g. the Danish Library School, 
has succeeded in developing outstanding and coi^pei;ent faculties by attracting high- 
level library professionals and graduates froiii|other professions. 

'2i7.1 Finland . . ' 

Finlaxxd has the only university School at "^ampere, and the School df Social 
Sciences at Helsinki also has recognised course^. Tampere offers degrees in 
Information Science, ("informatics") and sandwich courses fqr specialists with 
degrees in other subjects are also available, ^fot* example for engineers at Helsinki. 
At Tampere there is a common core course extending over up to 6 terms which is 
attended by librarians and infonnation solentlsta alining at piabllc libraries, 
xiniversity libraries and information centres. * 

Support by the Ministry of Education the Finnish Association for Documentation 
has during several years organised a course in information science with a duration 
of an academic year, its core, has consisted of 220 hourly lectures and exercises 
* which have been" organised using the sandwich method' of part-time .study. A diploma 
is awarded. ' ; ' " 
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2.7.2 Norway 

' ^ The Anjglo-American influence .is strong in Norway, and the cqjurses have a 
.highly practical bias* The Statens Bibliotek Skole in Oslo has for some years 
offered an optional element in the advanced 'coxirses for librarians which includes, 
as well as basic techniques such as cataloguing and classification, courses in the 
organisation, of information centres, advanced indexing and retrieval systems, com- 
puter science and. technology, thesaurus design and construction, SDI. 

^•7o . Sweden ^ - 

There has been, as in Norway, a strongly practical emphasis on the technical 
aspects of courses, but this now tending to decrease, and more concentration on 
social aspects such as user group studied, including users of information service* 

In- 1965 a state cpramission was appointed to draft .proposals on the training of 
staff for public libraries, school libraries, research and spec4.al libr^irles, and 
of archivists. On the proposal of the, commission Parliament decided to set up a 
College of librarianship (Bibliotekshb'gskolan), in Bor;is. The old State Library 
School ceased^to exist after the Spring term 1972. The new College of Llbrarianship 
which is operating under the auspices of the Department of Education of f ers ^ 2 year 
course for all types of .librarians. ' . 

, Also emerging from the wprk of the commission is a specific university pro- 
gramme in information science irfaugurated in I971 as a combined programme to be 
offered by the Royal Institute of Technology and' Stockholm University. This one- 
year programme is generally oriented towards the system analysis and cybernetics 
approach. Ejctension of this programme to other Swedish universities is envisaged. 
It is hoped, however, that a unification of education for library and Information 
stuciies will be possible. 

2.7.^ Denmark . ' 

- The oldejrt School in Scandinavia is the Royal School <^f Librarianship in 
Copenhagen whr.ch offerjs a 4 year course, oriented towards work in public libraries, 
and a programme also of 4 years » duration aimed at the career in research and special 
libraries. 1 . ^ 

c ^ • * 

The ndrraiL curricula Include a special course designed fdr academic librarians 
in research libraries who Want to qualify in library science. Such students hold 
recognised acajdemic degrees awarded by universities or institutions ,of higher educa- 
tion. Plans ha|Ve been conceived to provide for advanced work at this school, but so 
far it does not offer academic degrees. The range of subjects comprises themes 
related to information studies, computer science, library management etc. together 
with a number of optional courses at a basid as well as at a more advanced level. 
The School is ijiot associated with a university, though a recent report considers the. 
implication for library education programmes in university settings. 

An organisation, Dansk Teknisk Litteraturselskab (The Danish Society for Tech- 
nical Literatur|e) sponsors an important cout:8e aimed at documentallsts and infonna- • 
tipn officers in the industry.' The Society has offered k courses; steps have been 
taken to revisei and reorganise the Society »s training scheme. 
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2.8 leeland . . - 

. « * " ^ ' * ' 

Ictland pfftrs ^ picturt rather dlfftrtnt fron.nost other countries, including 
the: Sctadlnavian countries, in that althouj^i its courses in library and information 
science are of recent origin, they have been established within the University of 
Iceland at Reykjavik and as an Integrid part of the first degree studies. Students 
teay. opt *f or one , or two, br three years of the iibrarian^ip courses, three points 
being 50^ of the number required for the. first (Bachelor »s) degree. There is thus 
no recognised qualification in librarlanship, and although the-^Vjmber of students 
taking ! year is probably wore^than the counft^ could absorb as professional 
librarians, by no- means all of these take three or even two years. The relation- . 
ship between the professional and non-professional level of qualification is still 
being discussed. Information science is Included as part of courses in special 
library and "information service organisation, and there ax^ also" opportunities for 
students to follow spec.ialist cpvirses in comput€^r studies, as well .as occasional 
lectures and courses from visiting experts from abroad. ■ " . 

2.9 ' United Kingdom and British Commonwefath 

2,9.1 United Kingdom ■ ■ ' " ' 

The pattern of education in, the U*K. has differed from that of, most other 
cpuntrifs in some important aspects. For mar^ years there were only two. qualifying 
bodies, University /Jollege London, and the Library Association. The Library 
Aissociation, like many other non-university professional bodies in the U.K. , holds 
a Royal (Siart^r laying upon it the responsibility for conducting"' educational courses 
and examinations leading to a recognised qualification, and for maintaining a 
Register pf Chartered Librarians. Admission to the Register now .signifies the 
passing of the Professional Examination, together with a minimum of three years' 
^.practical experience certificated by a supervisor. This qualifies for the award of 
"Assoc iateship of the L.A. (A.L.A). A fiusther qualification, the Fellowship (F.L.A. ) 
may be awarded on acceptance of a thesis, after five years as an Associate. Only 
the F.L./1. , and not thb A.L.A. , Is regarded as equivalent to a graduate qualifica- 
tion, and a somewhat furious controversy broke out in l^k over the L.A. proposal to 
insist on ah all-graduate professional entry from I98O. . 

Since these are public examixxations, they ''are open to any member of the L.A. , 
and attendance at courses, though' naturally ve^y desirable, is not compulsory, nor 
* do the examinations have to be passed wholly at^ one sitting. Since the" Second World 
War, the situation has been changing continuously; new Schools have been established 
in universities and other institutions, the Librafy Association has. adopted a policy 
of devolving to the Schools the responsibility for examining for its own qualifica- , 
tion and the Council for National Academic Awards includes Library and Information 
Science in its own range of degree subjects. / , ^ ' 

Because this^ pattern has been partic\4itrly influential in other countries of 
the British Commonwealth, it is worth reviewing briefly the course of its develop- 
ment.* 

Ihe School of Library, Archive and Iriforaation Studies at University College 
London had its origin in courses originally established before the First World War 
at the London School of Economics, ^and was formally established at University College 
in 19ISK Until the Second World War it offered a one-year course for university 
Cpraduates, and a two-year x)ourse for non-graduates; both courses led to the Univers- 
ity of London Diploma in Librarlanship (or' Archives). With the post-war development 
of othdr Schools open, to non-graduates , University College London has confined itself 
to a graduate entry. It now offers a Diploma as an" initial qualification, and a 
higher degree structure of M.A. , M.Sc. , M.Phil., and Ph.D. 



Library Studies and Information Studies have always been regarded as specialist 
componehts of the aaroe range pf professional studies; sove oourses are t^en by a^l 
students, some are specialist alternative options* Although, there is no particular 
eniphasis on any one f±%ld, the courses are deliberWely acadeala in their approach, 
and roost of the dlplomates choose to work In national and academic libraries, llie 
School is staf jTed by a small nucleus of fxill-time teachers headed by a full 
Rrofessor ^o is the Director of the School, plus a much larger contingent of part- . 

time lecturers who are practising Librarians, Archivists and Informatioh Specialists. 

« *» 

The University of London Diploma and higheiT, .degrees have been recogai'sad by the 
L A. as conferring exemption from its professional examinations, and leading to 
Chartered Ilbrarianship on completion of the other necessary conditions*. This re- 
cognition has not been extended to a newly instituted course in Information Stiidies, 
as an, optional part of the general B.Sc. awarded by University College on the basis ^ 
of a selection of courses chosen by candidate wi"Uiln a range of scientific 
subjects. Thus a student mjEty study, (for example, Mathwaatics or Geography or . 
Chemistry, (or another specialist choice from the approved range) for tj^o years, 
and then complete the B.Sc. three -year coxarse. by one yearns work in Information 
Studies. When this option was instituted for the combine(f B.Sc. , the School pro- , 
posed. that "it should not be regarded as equivalent to the one-year postrgraduate « 
diploma covu?se,and this was accepted by the Faculty of Science. Thus the B.Sc. does 
not carry. •Uie award of the diploma, nor exemption from the professional examinations 
of the -L.A'. ... 

The Library Association has occupied a unique place on the U.K. professional 
education scene, but this is characteristic of many other professions, and arised 
mainly from the fact tha^ until the nineteenth century there were very few univers- 
ities in the country, and they did not concern themselves very closely with 
educational programmes specifically directed at proffssional careers. In the nine- 
teenth century, therefore j were founded. many famous Institutions and Associations 
which, like the Library Association ^ have conducted courses and ejcamlnations outside 
the universities; amny of these qualifications have received official recognition as' 
being equivalent in academic status to university degrees. The Fellowship of the 
L.A* is so recognised, and is now accepted by universities as a pre-entry qualifica- 
tion for /higher degrees in library and information studies. 

For some years the ma'Jor influence in the Library Association lay in the public 
library movement, and the syllabus tended to reflect this influence, particularly in 
its emphasis on public library administration and English literature. This has 
completely changed since the Second World War; the change was slow but deliberate at 
first, but has gathered momentum since the introduction of the present syllabus in 
^1964, and the devolution of responsibility for examining, as well as teaching, to the 
Schools. This has led to a greater freedom of choice for candidates, since it has 
very few compulsory subjects and a wide range of options. A Syllabus Review S\ab- 
Cbmmittee was set up in I966 to look at the working of this syllabus, and its, report, 
arid recommendations were published in. the Library Association Record in March 1970. 
The professional examinations consist of j 

(a) (1) the Part I E3camlnation 
^ . .(11) the Part II Examination 

OR (b) the Post-Graduate Professional Examination. This is open only to 
graduates^ with a recognised qualification. 

All examinations are open only to members of the Library Assoc iatior\^. 

The principal focus of the "Library Association has always been the non-graduate 
who enters the profession direct from secondary school, usually at the age of lQ^19» 
These students will normally have passed the General Certificate of Education in at 
least five subjects, two of which are at the Advanced Level. Other equivalent 



examinations are acceptable: some are listed in the Regualtipns published in the 
library Association Yearbook, some have to be submitted for' special consideration 
by the Library Association Education Committee* The Part I and Part II examinations 
are b^sed on two years of full-time study, but may also be taken by part-time and 
private- students* Part I must be taken and passed at one sitting,, and is a pre- 
requisite, for taking Part II. It. consists of four papers: 
. ^ J ' ' '{ ' 

The library and the community* 
2. Oov^rnment and' control of libraries. ' ^ . * ' 

The organisation of knowledge. * 
' 4. 'Bibliographical coritrol and service. ^ ! , 

Part II consists of six papers, selected from a wide range of options, w^ich may be 
taken together or .separately, and in any order. Papers are selected from three 
lists, (A/ F, C), as follows: orie paper, and only one, from List A (library admini- 
stration); at least three papers from List B (tecnnical services); at least one ' ' 
paper from^ist C (subject bibliography). ,Thus the candidate is free to offer the 
sixth paper from either List B or List C, and may also^ offer extra papers, in 
addition to the minimum six, in order to demonstrate a wider range of qualification. 

The Syllabus Review Sub-Committee considered, the 1964 Syllabus in the li^t of 
several facto.rs: ^ , ^ ' 

* . . * * 

1. The change in 'emphasis from part-time to full-time study.' 

2. The introduction of the requirement of at least two G.C.E. passes at 
Advanced Level; which had changed the average student from the former 

" experienced but less-educated Itorary assistant to a better-educated 
. student- with little or n9 practical experience. 

The need felt in some Schools fdr more choice in. List B of the syllabus. 
4. The very uneven use made of the List C Syllabus. 

3* The chanige in nature of the examinations,' especially in" List C, as a 
' resiat of factors 1 and 2' above. * * " 

Dwing its discussions, the Sub-Conmiittee received comments" andSuggestions from 
Schools, Stuxiy Groups comprising teachers, examiners, and student^' repres*',ntatives, 
and' from members of Her i^ajesty's Inspectorate, who have the duty to inspect and 
advise on all aspjects of education in institutions other than universities. The 
Report was adopted in I970 and several changes instituted, mainly to give a wider * 
choice in List B, and a complete change' of direction in List C, limiting it to 
applied bibliography in a narrower^ choice of more general subjects* The reason for 
the latter change was that*' the previous syllabus had been an attempt to build up a 
very detaiiled and adv^ced expertise in specialised fields, and this had proved to 
be a failure in a two-year course at the immediate post-secondary level. 

The three Lists are now as follows: 

List A * ■ 

1 Academic and national libraries. 

2 Special libraries and Information services. 

3 Public (municipal and coionty) libraries. 

List B ' ' t ' 

li Indexing (information storage and retrieval) (double paper). 

13 Practical indexing (classification and cataloguing). 

21 Bibliography (double paper). 

22 History of libraries. 

51 Presentation and dissemination of information. 

32 Library service to young people (double paper)* 



33 ' Hospital* and welfare library * services. ^ - . 

,54 Reference and "ixifozmation service. 

.55 The Promotion pf^ library use. ^ . : . ^ 

5f> The Library and ^r^cal* history. " . - 

'57, . International and comparative librarianship. • ^ * 

91 Archive administration and records '^management. ' \' : 

.92 \ Palaeography and diplomatic. . '\ 



, ' List C The bibliographical organisation of the following stlbject fields: 
101 Language and iiteratiire. 

201 Historical studies. ^ • ^ ^ \ 

205 ' Geographical studies. 

505 'Education. ' 
504 Social sciences. 

401 Fine arts (excluding , Music ). 

402 ^ Music. V. 

506 . ^ Agriculture. • 

507 ' Medicine'. • . . , ^ * ^ 
' 508 Science and Technology. ' ^ • * . .. 

Details of this syllabus, and of others ^ are to be found in the Students < Handbook , 
published annually by the Library AssdciaticSi. \- 

In previous syllabuses of the Library Association, recognition' had been given ' 
to university graduates by exempting them from certain parts of the syllabus. The 
1964 Syllabus made this difficult, since Part I was preliminary to Part 11,- and. was 
considered to be a basic ''core"; exemption from it would mean that graduates would v 
become quedif ied without having studied the core of their professional education. 
.After much discussion of this issue, the Library Association decided to device a 
completely new syllabus and examination, the Post-Graduate Professional Examination. - 
This is based on one year of full-tlae study, which 'must be done at a recognised 
School. It consists of five compulsory papers and two options; two of the compulsory 
papers are assessed on the results of course work and the other five h^ve to be 
taken and^ passed at one sitting: * . ^ 

•Section A. Compulsory Papers 

01. The 'Library in, society (one 5--hour paper) ' . ' 

02. The Management of * libraries (one 5 -hour paper) 

05 • . Classification and cataloguing (one 5-hour paper) 

04. Practical classification and cataloguing (assessed on examined 

special studies) 

05. . Subject bibliography '(assessed on examined special studies) * ^ 

* 

Section B. Optional Papers * • 

, ^ ' " ' " ' 

G6. HistoriceuL bibliography, (one 5-hour paper) 
07- History of libraries (oiie 5rhour paper) . 

08. * Analytical and descriptive bibliography (one 5-hour paper plus 

examined special studies ranking for 30^ of marks) 
09 •* Modem book production (one 5-h9ur paper) 

010. Indexing, abstrisicting, and information retrieval (one 5 -hour paper) 
Oil'. Bibliography and librarianship of children's literature 

(one*5-hqxar paper) 
012. Library service for young people (one 5-hoiar paper) 
^ 015 • Archive administration (one 5 -hour paper) 



' Ol4# , Palaeography (one 5-hour paper) 

Q15* Hospital and welfw^e i^bi:ary, servioes (one 5-hovir paper) 

ai6. International and cpaparative" librarianship (one 5-hour piSper -plus 
, examined special studies ranking for 50^ of marks) 

ail* Library services for^ science and technology (one 5-hour pa^er) 

/Ol8* Literature and librarianship cf local history (one 5-hour jiaper) 

Ql§. Other papers (see- detailed Syllabus)* 

Prom January 1976^ a new Syllabus will be introduced for **Extemal" students, those 
who cannpt attend a library school- and study privately. >This is more restricted in 
the matter of ..choice of op.tions, and is as follows:' 

List A. A single paper on the organisation etc. of library services will be 
set, with alternatives within questions as appropriate to meet the 
needs of librarians for different types of libraries-. 

List 11 Indexing (doiibfe jmper). 

t 15 Practical indexing. • ' ' 

21 Bibliography • (doiable paper). 
51 Presentation and dissem'lna'' ion. of information. 
Libi^ary service to young people (doiible paper )i 
• ' 5> Hospital. and welfare library services. 

Lis^ C. '107 Bibliographical* organisation, of the 'himianities. 

504 Bibliographical organisation of the social sciences. 
> 508 Bibliographical organisation of science and technology. 

As will. be evident., the major emphasis throughout the Library Association, 
examinations hks been on. the librarianship aspects; information science has^'been 
introduced In options as Papers Bll and G10,.but without doubt related very directly 
to. those elements of librarianship that- can be skid to have contributed to its 
deyelopment. These include administration of special libraries, reference . librarian- 
ship, and-subjebc bibliography, particularly in the natural sciences and technology. 
It was in these areas that the f 3.rst rfajor post-war departures from Library Associa- 
tion Influence occurred in the establishment of the university Schools at the 
University of Sheffield and at the City University in London (formerly the North- 
ampt ion Polytechnic ). The former pwed a good deal to the Library Association, but 
the latter was wholly the result of efforts by the recently established Institute 
of Information Scientists, which first set up its own series of examinations (or 
assessment) for the categories of Associate, Member, and Fellow, and subsequently 
awarded these on the results of the City University examinations, together with an 
element of practical experience, which varied for each category.: r 



The basic philsosoiSiy of the City Iftiiversity course has been that the informa- 
tion scientist is concerned with "information" and not with an institution (such as 
a library). He is interested in all aspects of the production, flow and use of 
information in all its forms; less so with the management of ^ organisation, since 
most information services are embedded in a superior organisation such as an 
industrial firm or a research establishment, and do not exist as sepeu'ate entities 
(as^do, for example, public libraries). There has been a definite policy to break 
away from the Library Association tradition of a compulsory course, in "library 
administration", and instead the introduction of elements not present in Library 
Association syllabuses, such as the theory of human communication, the application 
of other scientific studies to information work', and the Improvement of performance 
in foreign languages ( since translating technical texts form an lmpoi»tant part of 
some information services). 



^ Tlie syllabus is quoted in fuir'^in Part 5 as an exanple of a ilieoretically 
oriented course,- and the outline bnly is given, here: 

I Information gathering (sources of all kinds) . 
'II Information storage and retrieval 
• in* Dissemination of infoitnation • 

IV Legal and commercial aspects of information work ^ • . " 

V Administration ahd^other aspects of .inf onnation work (including 

^ reprography and language studies )• ' ; 

^. ' • • " * 

In addition to cc^jpleting these papers , a thesis has to be submitted for the award 
of the M.Sc. and Ri.D. There is no course or award in Librarianship at the City 
University. 

^ % » , ' 

Although the course at the University of Sheffield Postgraduate School of 
Librarianship and Information Science covers similar ground, and leads to either a^ 
M.'^A. in Librau^ianship or a'M.Sq. in Information Science, the philosophy has. been one 
of uniting rather than separating the two approaches. Both de©?ees are recognised 
by the Library Association for full exemption from the examinations leading to the 
Assoc iateship, and the M.Sc. is recognised by, the Institute of Information Scientists 
as exempting from the examinations leading to the qualification of Membership. Like 
the City University course, this is a full twelve-month course (npt the shorter ^ 
"academic year"), with a series of examinations in May/ June, followed by a speoiatl . 
study leading to ra dissertation presented in September. 

Both . syllabuses are similar in pattern , and the students attend many lectures 
together, particularly at the beginning of the.cojarse. Like the L.A., Part II, there 
are three miain areas of study: , 

The library/ information service in relation to the community it serves 
Soxarces of information 

Technical processes of handling and using resources in ^relation to the needs 
of the various types' of community; 

Although Schur (vriio teaches at Sheffield) in, his survey speaks of "information 
specialists", the Sheffield M.Sc. is very much oriented towards scientific informa- 
tion - having in mind, like the City course, the particular need's of organisations 
and communities concerned with science and technology. 

Two other U.K. Schools have particular features which single them out from the 
generality?. Queen ^s University, Belfast, which ib unique among universities in 
offering a two-year diploma course for non-graduates; and the College of Librarian- 
,3hip Wales, which is the only completely autonomous institution in, the U.K. to 
specialise in this field. It offers a variety cf courses, for the L.A. Parts I and 
J.I examinations, for an Honours degree in Librarianship and a Post-Graduate Diploma, 
both of the latter being conducted jountly with the University of Wales. As might 
be expected. Queen «s University and the College of Librarianship Wales both offer a 
local lan^^uage and literature option, in Irish and Welsh respectively. 

All the remaining Schools in the U.K. have similar histories. Beginning in 
the immediate post-war years as a result of the efforts of the Library Association, 
.they have become progressively more and more independent. Some, like Strathclyde, 
have grown into universities; some like Leeds, Newcastle, and others, into Poly- 
technics (which are still, gdvemed by Local Education Autiiorities). Some still 
enter their students for L.A. examinations, eitlier wholly or in part, usually 
setting and marking their own examination papers within a general framework approved 
by the ^Library Association. Some, like the Polytechnic of North London, have sought 
other additional qualifications;, the Polytechnic of North London enters students 
for the External Diploma in Librarianship of the University of London. Most, how- 



_ ever, already operate cdurjies, for degrees awarded by the Council for National Academic 
Awards, or are in the_ process of preparing svibraissibns to the CNAA. These degrees 
are usually.B.A. in Librarianship<and B.Sc. in Information Science,, 

The CNAA was' established on the recommendation of the Committee on Higher 
^Education (under the chairmanship of Lord Robbins), as an ' independent national body 
with a charter to grant degrees through courses at non-university institutions .of / 
p ost-s econdary level."' It has established a Librariahship Board which receives and • 
approves submissions of courses for its degrees, which are then the responsibility 
of the approved, institution. Since all of these degrees have been developed in 
Schools which oi^iginally examined for L.A. qualifications, it is not surprising 
that they often bear the marks of their origin. But many novel approaches are now 
being explored within the greater freedom which has come with internal exar-ining 
in place of external. For example, the more traditional courses in cataloguing and, 
classification have developed at the Polytechnic of North London into courses on the 
Universe of Knowledge, in which the foras and disciplines of Ic iledge are studied 
from a theoretical and philosophical standpoint, and on Indexii^ considered in its ' 
widest aspects of the construction and use 'of retrieval languages, traditional and 
'hon- traditional, manual and mechanised. ■ ' 

Thus the trend in the U.K. over recent years has been towards a lessening of 
emphasis on practical and vocational skills, following courses pursued by part-time 
study while in employment, and an increase, of emphasis oh. theoretical and academic 
foundations. In particular, much more attention is now paid to users' approaches 
and needs, through courses such as "Tne library and the community"; while, in the' 
^'^^ of adir,inistration, which has for long, been something of a bone of contention 
between I±brari/ms foid information specialists, more depth study and the introduction 
of t-chhiques IJi^ systems analysis have served to bring out those features which " 
the different organisations, universities, industries, public libraries, have in 
common in ttieir organisational structm-es and hmctions. ' 

2.9.2 British Commonweai th " 

The British Library Association '3 examinations are "external"",' and are open to 
all who wish to present themselves. An extensive network of examination centres 
was established in other countrias, in particular in the former colonial territories 
which now make up the British Conmonwealth. Students have, even since before the ■ 
Second World War, prepared by private study or by the A.A.L. correspondence courses, 
but some institutions established part-time courses, notably vfith help from the 
British Council, whose librarians stationed abroad frequently acted as teachers. 
Scripts were returned to the Library Association for marking, and while no con- 
cessions were made in respect of standards of attainment on professional matters, 
account was taken of the fact that s^uie students were writinj; in a language which 
was not their mother tongue. 

There can be no doubt that these facilities have made a worthwhJ le contribution, 
to the development of professional llbrarianship and information science, but it has 
been clear for some years that other methods of training were superior, and that 
these should be encouraged. In June 1973, therefore, the L.A. Council decided that, 
in view of the considerable and satisfactory growth of full-time Schools in these 
countries, its facilities for examination centres abroad would be phased out. and 
withdrawn by the end' of I98O. - ' 

The general pattern of education in those Commonwealth countries with a 
developing library service, but no network of local Schools (as. there is in India), 
has been similar, though these countries, as is to be expected, show different ' 
levels of_grovrth. In the first place , the tendency was to send suitable candidates 
to undertake full-time courses of study at Schools in the U.K. , and this pract?3e 
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still continues, particularly at the level of higher degrees, in provision for Which' 
the British Schools are still in the lead. Such candidates have been free to under- 
take any of the options available to U.K. students; some Schools have, in fact,. made 
special provision for courses that^would be of particular value to overseas students. 
^University College has for many years offered special courses in Oriental and African 
bibliography, being able' to benefit from close collaboration with the School of 
Oriental -^ahd African Studios of the University of London.. 

The^major drawback to this system is that roost students were able to spend only 
vo years in the U.K., and gained the Associateshlp qualification, which is not 
recognised as of degree equivalence. A few were awarded additional grants to bover 
preparation and qualification by Fellowship, which is regarded as of degree equiv- 
'alence. Tie value of the extra facility is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Fellows have usually reached senior positions, even in miversity libraries where 
a subject degree v/ould normally be a sine qua non « whereas the Associates have now 
found themselves somewhat at a disadvantage, not only in competition with Fellows, 
but even with rouch younger colleagues with qualifications regarded as superior, 
such as degrees or post-graduate diplomas in library and information science. Since 
they, may alsQ be 'serving in districts remote from good study centres, these 
Associates may alsc find it unusually difficult to mdertake the research necessary 
to write a Fellowship theais, and the Library Association is considering alternative 
^ means whereby they might ..capitalise on their often' great practical experience to 
' reach Fellowship. • • ^ 

Most students from dcsveloping countries of the British Commonwealth have, 
chosen the U.K. for their study abroad; but the contribution of the U ' , Canada 
and Australia, has also been of great value; the U.S.A., in particular, nas beeji 
offering facilities for advanced work for higher degrees for very much longer than 
any of the. Commonweal th {.countries. 

h Although study ^abroad is a very valuable undertaking, and facilities will 
'{^always be desirable, through such agencies as Unesco and British Comcil scholeg?- , 

^ships, it is not a satisfactory method for producing any comtry's total require- 
ments of trained p.ersonnel, in no,, matter what discipline. Coiintries of * the British 
Commonwealth have , one after another , preferred to' follow the example of India , 
Canada, and Australia, and establish their own local Schools* of library and informa- 
tion science. Some of^these have been awarded grants; for example, Unesco at 
Makerere College, Uganda, and at the University of the West ^Indies, Jamaica^, and 
the Carnegie Corporation at the University of Ibadan, Nigeria. Such grants are of . 
course usually awarded on the mderstanding that the university will assume full 
responsibility for continuing the School when the grant expires. 

The second method, intermediate between total reliance on study abroad and full 
local validation bf courses and qualifications, was for local schools to be 
established which continued to enter their students for the Library Association 
examinations. The first all-Caribbean School, located in Trinidad, adopted this 
course , as did the School opened in Accra by the Ghana Library Board. Both were 
staffed, in the first instance, by expatriate Britons, Fellows or Associates of the 
Library Association. The Trinidad School did not survive, but the Ghana School, 
after a successful start, was transferred from the Ghana Library Board to the 
University of Ghana, where it contiiiues to play an Important role. 

Although it was urged by some that one School would suffice for the Anglophone 
countries of West Africa, two surveys recommended the establishment of new Schools 
in .Nigeria. The first, in I960, was the Institute of Librarianship of the University 
of IbaAan, at first within the University Library, and subsequently transferred to 
the Faculty of Education as the Department of Library Studies. From the beginning, . 
as a imiversity School, it conducted its own examinations, and modelled its coiirses 
on what was thought to.be the best elements from British and American practice. It 
has also enlisted the aid of British and American teachers and external examiners. 
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and was able to recruit good quality graduates, including some science graduates, 
and ^ toehold courses at an advanced level even in the relatively new ares of inforraa- 
tiori science. Detailed accounts of its objectives, with a core curriculum for basic 
professional studies, and an outline of" research method, are given by John Dean in 
Appendices co his book. 

The .second was established at Ahraadu Bello University ,"'zaria, in I970, 'and has 
so far survived numerous vicissitudes, still relying on expatriate senior teaching-" 
str*ff. Ifb ^illustrates the problems of providing training for a vast area including 
» variety of different ethnic groups with a low level of library service apai-t from 
ai few centres such as the university and the former Northern R ion' capital city. 
Kaduna. ■ r • ' ■ 

Under these xjircumstances the most pressing need is for a body of well-trrined 
practitioners who can cope with situations that may not be covered in manuals of 
librarianship and information science, as well as the .highly qualified subject 
specialists who can prepare policies and plans,, and hold discussions with Ministers 
and high-level civil servants and university administrators. ■ Most Schools in 
developing countries, in Africa and South and Central America, have therefore 
provided courses at a lower academic level, but with a decidedly practical orienta- 
tion, for would-be library assistants who do noj necessarily aspire, either to a 
university education or ,to the most senior positions in their 'chosen 'careers. Pro- 
vision for staffing- the infrastructure of library aiid information services is a 
vital part of a training programme, and is not infrequently discounted or overlooked 
altogether. It may well be thought that a great©«L4fflpression will be created by 
advanced courses in automation, information storage' and -retrieval by the most up-to- 
date computers, games theory. and management; but for a. developing country, with 
per-haps-arj infant publishing industry and dire problems of foreign currency, such 
programmes will not make a powerful contribution to th# country's own development 
in those areas where a good library and information service will count most: in 
maintaining functional literacy and In supplying specialist information for local 
needs in industry and agriculture at the appropriate level and in the appropriate • 
form. ■ 

The ill-fated original School in Trinidad was, like the Ghana School at first, 
under the control of a non-university body, in this case, the East Caribbean Regional 
Library Service. Some years later, however, Unesco opened new negotiations with the 
University of the W6st Indies, which have resulted in the establishment of a new 
School, funded by Unesco' in the first instance, at the Uriiversity.of the West Indies ' 
Qampus at Mona, Kingston, Jamaica. This School is intended to. serve the whole of 
the Caribbean area, which is possible because the University of the West .'Indies 
itself is .i regional body with ^several separa^be campuses, in other islands, as well 
as Jamaica. The present staff is multi-national, but the Univer;3ity of the We»t 
Indies has agreed to assume full responsibility for the School when the Unesco grant 
ends. The School hopes to, offer a three-year course for a Bachelor of Library' 
Science degree, and also to run courses for sub-professional assistants and for non- 
graduate Associates of the British Library Association who wish to enhance their 
qualification up to the level of a university degree. Some of the external examiners 
as well as some staff, are expatriates. Like* the Department of Library Studies in ' 
Ibadah, the syllabus has been framed to follow the best examples of American and 
British practice; it is niainly oriented towards the traditional librarianship sub- 
jects of bibliography, cataloguing and classification, technical services, and 
administration, but the more technical aspects, of information studies will also be 
available in special co.urses. The first graduates emerge from the School in Summer. 
1974. * 



Much more independence of the U.K. is evident in the former "Dominions", where 
the local Library Associations and universities have long established their own 
courses and qualifications. The relative influence of the Association and the 



universities has varied: in Australia and New Zealand national recognition has been 
accorded to the Associateship and Fellowship of^the Australian and New Zealand 
Library Associations, and new syllabuses vfhlch include the subjects of Infomatics 
and Communicatipn are being developed in the Schools .of Librarianship , especially 
in "the nev/er Schools "that have been established in the State Institutes of Techno- 
logy. In India and Canada universities have played the ihajor role, but a major role 
in the development of studies in Information Science, has. also been played by iiie 
Documentation Research and Training Centre of the Indian Statistical "institute, at 
Bangalore* * This was founded by Professor S*R* Ranganathan, who coritinued to direct 
the programme until his death. The courses is a post-graduate level, and entrants 
are also required to have some practical experience. It is a 20-tnonth coxirse-, 
covering subjects related to the new techniques in information processing and libi^ary 
science, including computer science', librainetry (mathematics, statistical calculus, 
and operational research applied to library science and documentation), systems 
analysis, management science, and pedagogics* Cybernetics is discussed in relation 
to the control and feedback in an information retrieval system. Logic is discussed . 
in ;>elation to search strategy and ,he design of cataloguing, codes* At the end of 
the first 12 months, students have to pass an examination in the following subjects: 

Classification, theory and practices' 
Cataloguing, theory- and practice 

Iiibratry Management ^ 
Dbclunentatipn " . ' 

' • . Statistics " ■ 

Computer Science. . - , 

In the first 10, years of the course , 57 graduates completed- the final examination 
and were av/arded the diploma of Associateship in Documentation, accepted as of * 
^academic standard equivalent to a Master ^s degree of a university* The final ' 
.examination comprises the following subjects: 

Introduction to information sci ence . 
Organisation of information: 

structure and development of subjects 

analysis and classification of subjects 
Information systems: 
^ information services 

planning, organisation and management 

information storage , dissemination and retrieval systems 
I^esearch methodology. Including a research project 
Dissertation. 

The syllabus is constantly under review with the objective of" including new subjects 
as the -need arises. For example , Management Information Systems has recently been 
added; this covers the collection of data and information relating to the requirement 
of management functions at various levels, generating new pertinent data and informa- 
tion surveys from these data, their storage and retrieval. The programme also makes 
provision for further training, in the form of short-teni (2-3 monthjs) advanced 
. training in special fields, refresher seminars in the middle of the year, and an 
annual seminar. 



2*10- United States and Canada 

A more accurate assessment of education for library and information science in 
the United States and Canada will be available when the process of self -evaluation 
and reaccreditation of library schools has been completed in I976. The Standards for 
Accreditation adopted In 1972 set forth five areas (Qoals, Curriculum, Faculty, ~ 
Students, Administration) which the Committee on Accreditation of the American Library 
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Association evaluates. Programmes of library educatior^.are typically attached to a 
laniversity and^ the first professional degree, the Master ^ot jibrary Science (M.L.S. ), . 
is a flf+h-:'ear^.graduate prograntfae. in higher educati</n, havin^been preceded by a 
four-year, unayrgraduate baccalaureate degree. Entrance to these programmes does 
not require previous library work. At present the njlmber -of lioirary schools 
accreditjed by the ALA in the United States is 55 and in Canada, h. These accredited 
schools account for approximately one half of the programmes lijted in various^ 
directories of graduate level institutions offering educational programmes in 
information science, such as the Unesco and the ASIS directories. However, there 
is not an accrediting agency for information science. Prom these directories' one 
may also ^assess the slow but steady growth of schools offering graduate programmes . 
for library and information science. 

' '\> - . ' * ' ' • 

The nev7 Standards for Accreditation use the term "librarianship" in its 

^l)roadest sense as encompassing the relevant conceptr of information science and 
documentation. Also, "librau'ies" is used to mean the current models pf media ^ 
centres? educational resource centres; irif ormation , documentation and referral « 
centres*. In the area of curriculum (plan of study) the' Standfiu:*ds state that a 
library schop^l offering ^a single specialisation may be accredited if it also offers 
study of the general professional principles and procedures common to all types of 
libraries and library service. This statement is indicative of the climate for co- 
ordination of curriculum and instruction in information science in library schools. 

At present only approximat^ly_one-f if th of the accredited schools use the, 
name. Library and Information Science (or Seirviae or Studies). , The remainder 
generally still,,use School of Library Science. The most recent n^erchange h^s * . 
been made at Syracuse University (New York). Effective Jjuly 1, i^7jt>^,the title, 
School of Information Studies, will be used. The announcement exp^aliied that "the 
*word information studies is fsimple and. direct, and broad enough to cover, a variety 
of concepts, concerns, and atjtiyities, including libraries. The Hbrary sits in. a 
broad and rich geography of Information activities, and Ve and our students should 
be a part of that larger community: archives, information retrieval, publishing, 
museums, cable television, community organisations, regional planning agencies, 
media centres, etc. The independent information broker is beginning to appear. 
The' information industry will become the fastest growing industry in this eountry". 

• ■ ' 

Name-change only begins^ the more difficult detailing of. the trends,^ characteris- 
tics, or problems of North American library education. . Ilowever, one^ outcome of the 
very recent years has been a new perception of the role of the. professional librarian* 
A much higher level of expecta'^ion of the beginning practitioner has developed. For 
the veteran pra'ctitioner greater competency in services, participation in develop- 
mental processes, and evaluation of utilisation prpaedures have grown in importance. 
At the same time many new types of materials and techniques have appeared which 
have crowded , the course of study for the student and increased the need for con- 
tinuinjj education for the practitioner. However, the improved understanding of 
the wide scope of information, the deeper roots of communj cation, .and the inter- 
national aspects of the profession have been tremendously enriching. It is against 
this background that the library and information .science curriculum in the U.S. and 
Canada should be examined. ' , . 

Possible avei^ues open to the student and the practitioner for securing more 
relevant education for IdJbrarianship are: extended time in farraal education, to gain 
the desired courses;" self -directed, informal study; short courses; or -^work- 
experience* None are p2U?ticularly populau?, with the exception of the short course. 
Relevant to continuing. education is the on-going discussion within higher education 
in the U.S. of the need for the initiation of a new degree below the Doctor of 
Philosophy level, such as a Doctor of Arts or Master of Philospphy, as an incentive 
in continuing education. The sixth-year certificate has not been very successful 
in library science. Also relevant to the overcrowded one-yeau? curriculum of the 
library school student is the amount of cpxirse revision being done in order to add 



new information to existing courses rather ^than the addition Jbf courses^ .If ,the 
various technological advances are. re shapings the library.^ then the traditional 
courses sjiould reflect these changes. If the library is ^becoming many-f aceted,,^ 
then the addition of new courses is more understandable. ^Generational obsole^^^nse** , 
which occurs when tDnly*= infrequent and drastic curriculum Revision is made, should ^ 
be avoided. However, all of these types of changes in curriculum have taken place \^ 
in the United States and. CanaSa xn .recent, years,, the. .past, ten years, being, a. period 
in library education characterised by curriculum revision. . ' . . 

" To what ^tent course revision is being done by individual instructors is 
extremely difficult to ascertain The area within the curriculum which i& underr 
going the most revision .in relation to information science is that of cataloguing 
and classification. The relatioiiShip of the area to the curficulura as a whole has 
changed, as well as the number of courses, the content, and the method of teachinjgV 
However, the majority of the schools still gf'fer three^coursds usually in order to 
cover both cataloguing and class if it; at ion at the beginning iand advanced level. 
^ Another course for the orgcinisation of npnprint materials may be offered. The 
amount of time in the curriculum devoted to cataloguing and classification has 
declined, a broader. spectrvmi .of types of "keys" to material has been introduced, 
other classification systems than Dewey ai'e considered,, the requirement of the^^ 
courses for every student haVbeen eroded, and open laboratories begun. Not every 
school has responded to all of these changes, of course. The JJniversity of Chicago 
Is j?ather .unique in its coverage of this , area of the curriculum in a^g^neral course ' 
that also deals with reference and selection, the latter generally offered separately 
in the specialised courses^ dealing with the sciences, humanities, and the social 
sciences, cataloguing and classification seems. to be en^haslsed in the Humanities 
course. Case -We stem Reserve University has a course entitled "The Computer in the ^ 
Hiamanities" , but this cannot be spotted as a trend in any way. The effect of auto- 
mation on library procedures and the iaiowledge of indexing gained from inf o;rmfttion 
science reseau^ch £U?e bjeing included in these, courses, integration of new material 
into old courses is needed , and now that some breakthrough has been made in this 
area, the v/ay for mor^ integration may have been ismoothed. 

Information retrievai has not made a great impression on the traditional ref- 
erence course or on the subject approach to reference. The University of Cailifornia 
(Berkeley) lists no courses for .the sciences, humanities, and social sciences. 
Case-Western retains the traditional three. ' Chicago uses them as a base for cover- 
ing selection, reference, and cataloguing. Informatibn retrieval has been associated 
with science J but this is not evident, through ^any change of the traditional course. 
Literature of the Sciences , except in the^ use of commerciaily-produced tools which 
have been influenced by the computer, such as the key-:word indexes. 

By far the mo§t consistent practice-^O- accomplish curriculum change has been 
to add one or* twd courses, .usually data processing' (computer oriented) and documenta- 
tion (science information oriented) to thef library school curriculum. A -few schools 
hav^atfWTed'a larger number of codrses. These schools might best be characterised as 
tbuaT^schools al'so offering the doctoral programme rather than as those schools 
which have made name-changes although a feW schools would fall in both groups.. 
-T-ypical''cour1se'ir£tles are': . ^ 

Information Networks (University of Pittsburgh) 
Iitformati^on Systems Administration (University of Indiana) 
Library. Systems Analysis (University of ' Meiryland) 

Construction and Maintenance of Index Languages (Maryland)' ' \ . " 
^ .Theories of Indexing and Abstracting (Geneaeo). 

The course offerings in information science have been relatively stable. ^^Hiere 
courses have no^^ been offered regularly, the courses seem to have been of an e'soter^.^ 
nature, such %^5self -organising systems or modeling, or part of a confusion of pre-' 
requisite-t^e courses ^in a ^graduate sequence, such as mathematical methods or pro- 
• gramming language courses. 
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. *The emphasis by information science enthusiasts is in biomedicine, in the 
library schools and in such schools as the Georgia Institute of Technology. Case-^ 
Western Reserve illustrates this type of curriculum, having seven courses available 
in flealth Science Librarianship. The medical usis of the technology have been 
attributed to their expressing their need, the necessity for speed (unlike law^ and 
an cltruistic approach to information (unlike business Even if a school does not 
have; an'^approved course of .^tudy for Medical Librarianship such as Case-Western, ao. 
[ introductory course dealing with information Science will generally use the tools 
deve^loped foi' the medical field as\examples for students to study. 

Some of thes^^courses cover new material which could not fit dnto a standing 
course. The 'introduction into the library schools of new courses dealing with 
information and computer science has been successful in one way. The emphasis is 
on."driformatics" when the courses are offered in the library schools. One draw-* . 
back has been an overly-theoretical, approach which left the student desiring a , 
more concrete experience with equipment. Another method is to send the student to 
another department within the university. Courses such as Operations Research or 
Systems Theory ^e most often in Schools of Engineering; Information Management 
and Analysis* in Business and Economics; Linguistics, in Anthropology; and Data 
Structures, in Jhformatipn and Computer: Science. In, higher education in the U.S. 
reciprocity between graduate schools and between departments within a university 
permits .approximately one -fourth ^of the JLibrtu^y school student's normal one-year 
programme to be outside the area of library science. However, thi6 freedom is not 
sufficient to cover more than one area of interest outside the library school. 
Other areas of interest may be in educational media, psychology, sociology, etc. 
where the student desires'' to gain more information about human relations, behav- 
lourial patterns, and person-to-person communication technique. The student is 
often forced to make a choice among several areas of knowledge , all of which are 
desirable for him. For the student with a good background and a high iliterest in 
a related area, the courses outside the library school in any of the areas may 
give more depth and scope than a similar course adapted to library situations. 

Some pourses refer to the management or administrative' functions of a type of 
library. American librarianship has typically used four types of libraries - 
public?, academic, special and school - to refer to organisational structures and 
services. Following a logic that a new type of library would require another 
administration course the introdvjtory material of the Case-Western Reserve 
University catalogue, 1970-71, lifted the Information Center as the fifth type of ' 
library. Later, they revised the introduction, dropping the references to types 
of libraries. However, Case-Western offers an adminlsti*ation course in Information 
Centers, as well as for the other types of libraries. Maryland refers to informa- 
o-tion centres in the course description for Special Libraries. Chicago and 
California do not refer to any course for the adniinlstration of Special Libraries 
although they continue to offer the traditional courses in the three other types 
of libraries. Other administration courses have changed to some" extent as the 
stateraenta* such "when you automate" or "if you automate"^ do appear in the des- 
.criptions Just as the new media was approached earlier with' "when you buy" or "if 
you buy" films, for example. 

The extent of the provision, either through inclusion in traditional courses, 
new courses, or available courses ODmewhere under the university uabr^ella, for 
information science within the curriculum of any North American library school may 
be. approximated as probably or>e-third of the student •s educational time, available, 
• but not> req[uired >, and popular . 

For the first time the Annual Review of Information Science and Technologpr^ 
1973 has devoted a chapter to education for information science. In the chapter 
Jahoda discusses the new teaching methods and materials. He describes a multi- 
media approach in lieu of the nine-hour-lecture unit on indexing at the Florida 

ERIC . . ' 
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State University School of Library Science. Teaching materials include a student 
handbook, a programmed text on search logic, taped lectures with sample indexes tp 
be searched during the lectures on keyword-in-context indexes, and edge-notched- 
card coordinate indexes. Students are given a demonstration of an on-line computer- 
searched coordinate index. There are conventional readings in journals and books 
and discussion, session's with the instructor. 

Two sections of the University of Texas Library School's basic reference course 
were divided into ur.its for self-study. Every respondent considered the self -paced 
• method of instruction superior to the lecture-discussion method. 

Slamecka describes a prototype of a new learning system suitable to support the 
process of self -instruction.. The sysxem, called .Audiographic Learning Facility, has 
audio and visual learning materials in randomly addressable "learning units" of 
various lengths. Only natural lamguage and graphics are used for, the writing, re- 
cording, structure, and use of the learning material. Active student participation 
in the development of learning strategy is made possible with this system by 
simulating interaction with a human tutor. Thus,, when a learner is uncertain of 
whether he has grasped the lesson, he may command the facility in one of three wayss 
repeat the lesson; illustrate the lesson by example; .and present the concept covered 
at another level of difficulty or frdm a different viewpoint. The Audiographic 
Learning Faci'lity was designed and built by the Georgia Institute of Technology 
School of Information and Computer JScience , where it is now in uses. 

Mignon describes the use of an on-line interactive computer for \eaching basic 
reference service at the School of Librarianship, University of California 
(Berkeley). The system, called REFSEARCH, includes an index to a collection of 
reference books and rules for searching the index (the search strategy). Reference 
questions are translated into the Isinguage of the index, and search strategies are 
selected for locating potentially relevant reference books. 

In the information science programme at the University of Alberta described by 
Heaps and" Heyworth , a laboratory is used as an integral part qf the training pro- 
gramme. In the laboratory, students perform both manual an<i computer searches and 
write computer programmes for preparing keyword-in-context indexes and library 
acquisition, cataloguing,, end circulation records. The l^oratory data base is 
used by students, teachers, and members of the inustrial community, all with real 
Information prolDlems. Students are thus given the opportunity to learn first-hand 
of user reaction to automation and what the user expects of the information centre. 

Borko also gives an example in which. students are exposed to problems in a real 
library situation. The libraa^y is used as a laboratory in an information science 
course offered it the University of California (Los Angeles) School of Library 
Servipe. In the course on data processing in the library*, students conduct a 
systems analysis on a library unit of their choosing. 

Equipment is available to most library scho^ols, that is, for observation, - 
demonstration, time -sharing, etc. Equipment is of ten .expensive and placed inconven- 
iently, however, for usage by faculty and students. Another fallacy in assuming 
that equipiiient is readily available is that the best equipment may not be where the 
roost innovative curriculijm design is going on. 

The use of equipment for library education can be said to be similar in most 
library schools to the on-line bibliographic retrieval senrice available to library 
school students of the University of Denver. In order to give students practical 
experience with real searches, the laboratory wijLl offer on-line services to the 
university community from four data bases; ERIC, including both research report' 
litarature a.id journal articles are indexed in Current Index to Journa.l3 in Education 
INFORM, a business management data file; CHEMCON, the Chemical Abstracts condensates 
file; and CAIN, the Cataloguing and Indexing system of the National Agricultural 
O Library. 
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Ihe quarter of a century since the' introduction of che first library school 
course in documentation may be viewed variously as a short or a long time, but the 
educational change taking place during that time had little suppoi^ "f roni the 
libraries as a v^ole end the libf»ary schools did hasten froiL other experiences to 
protect a substantial core of traditional librarianship as essential. However, 
there is a much better climate for cooperation among all factions than ever before, 

by /^he rejjearch studies in information science, the evolution and 
transfer of terminology with which to communicate, and a conscious concern for 
professional stature* ^ " 



2»11 '■• Latin America o 

Most countries of T^.tin America have had libraries, usually of an academic 
character, for many years, and nearly all have also established Schools of Librarian- 
ship, V/ith only one exception, they provide initial courses up to the level of a 
first or Bachelor's degree. The exception is the Post-Graduate Course on Information 
Science for the M,Sc, established ^y the Institute Brasileiro do Bibliograffa e 
Documentacao (IBBD) in Rio de Janeiro, in agreement with theUniversidade Federal, 

In some countries, including Brazil, Honduras and Nicaragua, an initiative has 
been taken by the National Library, prjjuarily, no doubt, with the aim of providing 
staff for itself. Some cours.es have been of a lower level than a first degree, and 
have consisted mainly of an elementary introduction to library techniques, plus a 
course in Literature so that the assistants would have some grounding in the mater- 
ials they were most likely to meet. Efforts have been made to raise standards, and 
to secure University recognition; thus -^he Federal University of Rio de Janeiro 
validates both the initial course of the Escola de Biblioteconomia e Documentagao, 
and the M,Sc, course of the IBBD, Well-established initial courses have also 
existed for some years in universities, in Sao Paulo, Belo Horizonte, Porto Allegre, 
Brasilia, Panama, and other cities, and plans are in hand for establishing more 
advanced courses, including information Science/ A part-time course Ts planned to 
begin in Sao Paulo in 1975» ' 

The IBBD course is the only one of its kind in Latin America, and was originally 
funded wholly by the Organisation^f American States. Its syllabus was largely based 
on those of Schools in the United States, but from the beginning great attention has 
alsq been paid to the theoretical and practical problems of classification and 
indexing, and both American and English specialists in information storage and 
retrieval have been invited to -give courses. It was considered necessary to import 
staff in the first years, since Brazil lacked the necessary specialists to teach 
these ^courses at the advanced level, but nodoubt those who study the course and 
acquire the ap^)rppriate practical experience will thus become qualified to teach the 
IBBD courses;, and since many of the first students were teachers at other Schools, 
they have since gone on to introduce more mfomation science elements into their 
own curricula, 

The core' of the syllabus is as follows: 

Information Retrieval Systems 
Systems of Classification 
Automation in Library Processes 
Indexing and Abstracting 

Organisation of Specialised Information Centres and Services. 
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In addition, students roust select 'three options froro 'the following: / 

Autoroatic Language Processing 
Theory of Communication 

Research Methodology _ . " 

' * Episteroology 

J ' , . • Didactics . _ _ , 

Programming ' 
^ Mathematics. ' * . 

After success in the course work and examinations, the student roust coroplete a 
thesis during the subsequent year. 

. Since 1955 f the IBBD has also conducted a one-year part-time initial course on 
Scientific Documentation, for graduates with a first degree and knowledge of a 
modem foreign language. The syllabus repi?esents a corobinatlon "of library subjects 
such as Reference Service with an introduction to roechanisation and management of 
. information systems. Some of the teachers for this course have taken the new M.Sc* 
course. . 

At the Universidad d* Buenos Aires, the Departaraento de Cienoias de la 
Informacidn is located in the Faculty of. Philosophy and Letters, but the prog^aterae 
contains a strong scientific eleroent in addition to advanced study of traditional 
subjects such as classification and cataloguing. It includes: 

> 

Methods of intellectual work 
Media of communication 
Classification and -cataloguing 
General and .Special Reference Work 
Documentation 

Bibliography and Selection of Material 
Administration of Libraries and Information Systems 
History of the book and of libraries 

Introduction to Science and Technology . ' ' 

Comparative Librarianship 
c Fundamentals of mechanisation 

Methods of Research. , , ' 

As in Brazil, the introduction "of information science courses has been regarded as a 
development of library science, and not as a separate discipline. Thus the emphasis 
has been on those aspects, of roechanisation for example, which. have a bearing on the 
communication problems arising out of the growth of modem documentation, particularly 
though not solely, in the fields of science and technology. 

Documentation problems have been the subject of active scrutiny in Latin America, 
mainly through the efforts of the FID Regional Commission for Latin America PIt/CLA, 
which holds regular meetings in the" several countries. Unesco has also helped con- 
siderably, through the provision of the course recorded at the University of Buenos 
. . Aires by Professors Juarroz and Sabor, and through assistance in the establishment 
of the Escuela Inter araeric ana de Bibliotecologla, in the Universidad de Antioquia at* 
Medellln, Colorobia. This School, although still relatively small, and in spite of 
the enohnous distances involved, is one of the roost popular in Latin America, and is 
probably the. main source of qualified personnel for the Central American States. It 
was established in 1956 with the aid of a grant froro the Rockefeller Foundation, on 
the Initiative of the Deah of the Faculty of Medicine. Medellln was a particualrly 
suitable place, being also the city of the Colorobia-Unesco Pilot Library Project* 
An international, advisory committee was a|)pointed by the Rector, and the Soho^ol 
'opened at the beginning of 1957* The syllabus combines cult\u?al and professional 
studies and covers a three-year course leading to a first degree* It h^k been 

m ■■ V ■ ■ 59 . ' . 
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Influenced, particularly in the third year courses, by* the prograraraes 'offered by 
the graduate library schools in the U.S.A.^ Teaching is in Spanidi but instruction 
in the English language is also given. Seminars and short courses on specific 
topics are held, and students are encouraged to undertake project work and research.. 
Provision is being made for the submission of theses by successful candida'tes. 

University courses of various levels are also given in Guatemala, at^ the 
^ University of San'^ Carlos, Faculty of Humanities; in Panama, at the University of 
Panama; in Costa Rioa, although there is as yet no School, a course in Special 
Librarianship is given at the Centro Tropical de Investigaci<5n y EnseHanza para 
Graduados de 'Turrialba^ particularly directed at providing documentallsts to work in 
the area of sigricultural research. c 

• The oldest school .of Librarianship in Central America dates from I916, the 
Escueia Nacional de Bibllotecarios y Archivistas in Me!xico Cit;, . Established first 
by the National /library, ^ it is now governed by the Ministry of Education, and 
provides a two-year course for specialist librarians and a one-year course for a 
higher degree. The National University in Mexico Citralso has a School in its 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, v;ith a 4-year course for a first degree: its 
syllabus includes the usual range of subjects. History of books and libraries, 
Bibliography, Classification and Cataloguing; Administration and Documentation. It 
also includes Methods off Research, which. i3 iDecoming popular in Schools all over the 
world. . ' . 

The Latin American countries present a picture of contrasts, with we]l- 
established librsiries and Schools in many of the largest cities * sixteen Schools 
in Brazil alone - but also having vast areas which are thinly populated and under- 
developed, with few or no large^^cities and considerable problems of illiteracy.. In 
such* circ tuns tances it is idle, to talk of computers, automation, and other advanced 
techniques of information' science. What is ^ needed, as has long been recognised by 
Unesco, is the fpundation of the necessary library infrastructure based firmly on 
the real needs of reach area, in support of Community Development programmes, in pro- 
.moting the maintenance of functional literacy after school-leaving, and in providing 
practical information, easy to use, in aid "of the local agricultural, medical, 
technical workers, at the level. which is appropriate to the circvmistances. 

^ A£ in other similar parts of the world, attention needs to be paid to the 
development of special programmes like the Universidad de Buenos Aires audio-visual 
course, which could be used on a wide scale to provide* in trbductory courses, for 
practitioners at this level. * . ' 



2. 12 Japaii 

During the 1972-75 "academic year, a total of 62 colleges and universities pro- 
vided at least I9 semester units of courses in librarianship on the undergraduate 
level. Of these 62, only 1, Keio University, has been providing a full-time under- 
.^aduate pro^amme.. It Is also the only \iniversity that provides a graduate pro- 
gramme of library and information science leading to the ^Master's degree. Beside 
th^se ^-year colleges, a total of 6I junior colleges provided at least I9 semester 
units of courses in librarianship in the academic yeair 1972-73. Of these 6I junior 
colleges, the National Jvinior College of Library Science provides a full programme 
of library science* 

The School of Library and I^iformatiOn Science at Keio University was opened in 
iSie spring of I951 as the Japan Library School. Its objectives v/ei-e first to train 
professional librarians for all types of 'libraries and to provide opportunities for 
further training to men and women already employed in libraries, to stimulate and 
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cjirect research in librarianship and to become a centre of library science In Japan* 
At the time of establishment the School was assisted by the American Library^ Associa- 
tion and staffed by senior American teachers. 

In accordance with the plan of development the number of full-time visiting 
foreign instructors decreased gradually each year until 1956, v/hen the full-time 
faculty finally came to be composed of Japanese teachers* In addition, however,- for 
the five years beginning April 1957 a Rockefeller Foiandation Grant enabled the 
School to Invite an outstanding library expert from abroad to teach,. and to send a 
promising librarian or teacher abroad .each year for further study. 

In its initial stap;es the curriculiam, of the School was similar to that of a 
typical American library school and it did not change very much for the first ten 
years. The students at that tljne V7ere generally Junior or senior college students 
studying for a Bachelor's degree. ITie curriculvim for these years was lergely 
traditional, and only one course, "informational and bibliographic sources and 
methods", v;as directed towards information studies. During the period of the en- 
richment grant given by the Rockefeller Foundation the content of these courses was 
improved, especially in the fields of science and technology, as a result of in- 
creasing pressure for recruits from research and academic libraries. By the y«ar_ 
1962-63 the inf onnation studies area, had been strengthened by courses in the lit- 
erature of the Humanities, the jSocial Sciences, and Science and Technology, and a 
.course on special resources for special libraries. 

• 

In 1962 the SchoQl also began a special programme for the training of life- 
soience librarians under a three year grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
made it possible to invite a distinguished specialist from abroad each year to teach 
both full-time students and to conduc-t in-service courses. In the spring, of 1967> 
the School opened a new graduate programme leading to the Master's degree with 
emphasis on xhe handling of information; this was the first programme of its kind in 
Japan and the School decided to re-organise also its undergraduate programme and 
change' its name from the Japan Library School to the School of Library and Informa- 
tion Science. 

In 1971, as part of the School ^s twentieth anniversary programmes, the curric^ula . 
were again revised to meet increasing academic and social needs, and with the co- 
operation of American consultants, it has been possible to introduce the new *curricula 
at both undergraduate and graduate levels from the academic year 1972-73. 

A substantial element of infoiroation science and technology has been introduced 
into the Utndergraduate programme, mainly as a series of options, though the compulsory 
courses include two in information systems and reference and information sources. 
These give an introduction to the concepts and fimctions of information syst'ems, arjd 
outline methods of systems analysis and design and the role of libraries and informa- 
tion centres. An interesting aspect of one of the Jlanagement courses is that it 
clarifies the significance, objectives and activities of school libraries as educa- 
tional media centres. 

The Master's degree programme includes the following: 

Information Science, general 

Structure of Information 

Information Systems Analysis and Design 

Reseeirch Methods in Humanities and Social Sciences 

Research Methods in Science and Technology 

Information Storage and Retrieval 

Mechanisation in Information Handling. 
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In the graduate courses the studies are taken to an advanced level *and Include 
courses on methods of research applicable to research in information science and 
technology, the foundations of information structure in linguistics and logic, and 
methods of analysing and using Information mathematically. 

As this is the only university level School of this type In Japan, its 
graduates are in much demand in library and information services and have obtained 
posts in orp:ani3ations of all types:' public, university ^d school libraries, and in 
special libraries in banks, .research Institutions,, science infonnation centres and 
, other commercial organisations. Of the graduates of the 1973-74 course, 34^ obtained 
posts In government and business libraries, 135^ In other special libraries, .and 11^ 
in university libraries,^ Since the establishment of the School a total of 335 
students have graduated, 

In the future programme in Japan, several Institutions are plarmlng to develop 
their* information science courses, though all suffer .from a lack of qualified 
teachers and the necessary financial resources. The School of Library and Informa- 
tion Science at Keio University Intends to begin a programme leading to the Doctoral 
degree in April 1975, arid Tokyo University has submitted to the government a plan to 
commence a graduate programme of library and information science for the training 
, of academic librarians. The National Junior College of Library Science has a plan . 
to develop a four— year colle'ge programme in 1977, 
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'Tils text was received too late to be included in the evaluation given at the 
beginning of this Study, and is reproduced unedited' in its original form, 

THE PRESENT STATE AND FURTHER OUTLQOK OF THE SYSTEM OF 
■ PRE-SERVICE At© IN-SERiaCE TRAINING FOR INFORMATION WORKERS 



V, I. Gorkoya,'Dr, Tech, Sc, , 
Rector of IPKIR (InrService I'raining 
Institute for Information Workers) 

(Summary of a paper submitted to the seminar "^of senior staff of scientific and 
technical^ Information institutions, 17 May 1974) 

Any Improvement in.tiie efficiency of scientific information work and in the 
functioning of the national scientific and technical information system will depend 
directly on the standard of training of information workers. 

The main objectives with regard to the pre- and in-service training of 
scientific and technical information (STI) specialists are as follows: 

(1) To ensure that specialised STI personnel is sufficiently well qualified 
to achieve the development goals of the national information system, 

(2) I'o bring an integrated pre- and In-seiTvice training system into being 
in the next few years. 

To this; end it is essential to know: 

the present manpower structure of the national inforraation system and the 
emergent patterns of change in the system; 

data for forecasting development of the system (table of "objectives); 
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the organisational and functional pattern of the pre- and in-service - 

training network; « 

the present specialised manpower structure of the national STI system is as 

follows: out of a total of 150,00^ specialists some 6o pe^r cent have higjier" 

education and 65 per cent of these have been working in STI institutions for 

over two years; the annual rate of growth between 1969 and 1975 was 3.6 per 

cent. 

During the current five-year plan, the basic organisational structure of the- 
system has been established, particular emphasis will be placed in the future on 
improving the processes involved. In this connexion, the annxial percentage growth 
in the number of information workers will be maintained and it is- expected that the 
mnin increase will be in the numbers of graduate staff; the patterns of ,ohan'ge in 
this category show that the annual growth has been' 2.1 per cent and nay be predicted 
? as not less than 2.5 p«r cent in the. next few years. 

Manpower, for the national STI system has been recruited from the fields of 
science and technology; the main responsibility for their retraining, and further 
training has therefore been entrusted to the in-service training network. 

On the assumption that all information personnel should improve their qualifica- 
tions through in-service training every five years, it may be estimated that during 
the .1974-1975 academic year 21,000 of them will require in-se,rvice training and 
5 ,200 graduate specialists from other branches of the economy will require retraining. 
The through-put of the in-service training network during the 1973-7^ academic year 
is of the order of l4,000 trainees, including 2 ,000 enrolled in IKKCR. 

The existing practice as regards training may be considered from three points 
of view: level of training, specialisations and syllabus structure. 

The training of STI specialists 

Specialists with advanced scientific qualifications are trained in the All 
Union Institute of Scientific and Technical Information (VINITI)^ where "graduates 
may prepare the (first postgraduafCeO degree of Candidate in one of three fields: 
scientific and technical information; computer technology; structural, applied and 
mathematical linguistics. Up to 1973, seventy-three "Candidates' of Technology" had 
' been trained at VINITI. ^ 

' 

Higher training in information science may be regarded as consisting of threo 
levels: degreerlevel training, specialised postgraduate training in STI for 
scientific workers and specialists, and retraining or in-service training. 

Soviet higher education awards degrees and diplomas in the followina specialisa-* 
tions related to STI: 

mechanisation and automation of data processing and output of information; 
librarianship and bibliography; 
structural and applied linguistics; 

archive science, with special reference to scientific and technological archives; 
-journalism, with special reference to the drafting of STI publications and 
literature. 

Graduates who take up employment in STI institutions are at present usually 
employed in narrowly compartmentalised scientific Information work. The explanation 
for this is that they do not receive enough special training in the STI field. A 
change is at present observable in the curricula of hi^er-level institutions 
training specialists in the above-mentioned fields towards a wider range of STI 
subjects. 

♦ 
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Thei?e Is no form of specialised postgraduate training in STI for scientific 
workers and specialists in the USSR.' 

■' The cqmBonest form of training is the retraining and in-service training of 
sp^filalised personnel employed in STI institutions , who have higher or specialised 
secondatT education in a speciality other than STI. This retraining is provided by 
^ ^J'^"' ««d also by means of courses organised by regional -level intersectoral 
(representing several sectors of the economy) or centrally-located sectoral (one 
•particular sector) STI institutions and by sectoral in-service training institutes. 

IFKIR runs, specialised in-aervice training courses in: 

(1) the organisation, economics and planning of scientific information work; 

(2) document analysis and preparation of information publications; 

(3) infoiroation and reference services; 

(4) , mechanisation and automation of information processes; 

(5) dissemination of scientific and technical knowledge; 

(6) reprography, microfilming and technical facilities for information 

processes. 

The Institute provides daytime (block release) and evening (part-time release) ' 
^ coiffsea; a correspondence course will be opened in October 1974. The full-time 
.course lasts two months, the evening course six months and the correspondence course 

one year. The Institute has six departments corresponding to the courses enumerated 

above. 

The courses follow syllabuses, embracing the main branches of scientific informa- 
tion work and involving 280 hours of instruction. All syllabuses for specialisations 
involve a number of coippulsory subjects: fundamentals of information science and the 
organisation of scientific information work; principles- of establishment and use of 
a reference and information collection; principles of constructing STI systems and- - 
•means of mechanising and automating information processes; STI document anaiC^^is- 
theory, practice and technical media for disseraination'^f scientific and technical 
knowledge and industrial , advertising and organisation and methods. Each of the 
above compulsory subjects is studied in greater depth a^s part of the specialised 
syllabus in which that subject is the principal speciality and students do project 
work, take tests and exams in it. ■ 

^ Support for the work of the Institute is provided by the leading STI organisa- 
tions, where the students do their practical work, 

? 

The Institute accept as students specialists from all-union, central sectoral 
and regional STI institutions, senior staff from information departments (or offices) 
of entt«x-prises and organisations, ,who, as a rule, have been through higher education 
and also teachers of the theory and practice of STI. 

In 1973, a total of 189^ students, including 96 from CMEA (Comecom) countries, 
upgraded their qualifications. 

Information personnel also take in-service training courses arranged by informa- 
tion institutions at national level (four courses, central sectoral level {kO) 
republic level (50), and regional level (36). The annual enrolment on these courses 
is from 10,000 to 12,000 students. Thecourse duration varies between 28 anC 160 
hours. No prior Qualifications are required for students enrolling in the in-service 
STI training system. Provision is occasionally made for specialised training. 
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In 1975, the IPKIR teaching staff undertook a research project concerning 
methods of improving existing in-service training facilities which revealed: 

h 

inadequate throughput by individual units of the existing network; 

the need for improvements in its orgeinidational and functional structure; 

the need for modifications in syllabuses* 

As a result, proposals and recommendations with regaurd to the establishment 
and in-service training system for STI staff were drawn up and sent to STI institu- 
tions for comment. ^ 

Behind these proposals was the vital aim of all STI institutions throughout 
the country, to set up a coherent system of pre- and in-seirvice training for informa- 
tion workers, which v/ould invo'^ve: 

(1) improving the orgeinisational structure; 

(2) improving the functional structure; 

(5) co-ordinating the in-service training activities of STI institutions; 
. (4) improving the training process in accordcince with a long-term plan for 
the development of a national STI system* o 

The Improvements to be made in the organisationa]. structure of the In-service 
training system^ involve the creation of branches and of study counselling units 
attached to IFKER and the creation of a mrniber of training courses and People ^s 
Universities (extramural departments) within STI institutions* 

«At the present time, IPKIR study counselling units are being established for 
correspondence students in Leningrad, Kiev and Lyubertsy, work is proceeding on the 
establisliment of Institute branches and the decision has been taken to establish 
courses in a numbei? of central sectoral STI institutes* 

Further training for STI specialists may also be given in People ^s Universities* 
Practical experience of STI work in the \TLNITI People's University has demonstrated 
that this form, of instruction is highly effective; it is recommended that wider use 
be made of it in the next few years particularly, in national~level STI institutions* 

The provision of training for information users ±k of the greatest importance* 
Such training is at present provided in mainy institutions of higher education, by 
central sectoral institutes in the enterprises and organisations belonging to their 
sector^ and by eig^h.t sectoral in~services training institutes and republic -level 
STI institutes. The courses are designed on the basis of 12-50 hours of instruc- 
tion. It would be desirable to make STI institutions responsible for providing 
training for information users, thereby making possible a more efficient use of the 
facilities of the national STI system* For this purpose, IFKIR has prepared a 
model syllabus involving 24 hours of instruction. 

Improving the functional structure entails distributing students among the 
different levels of training system in accordance with their qualifications* Senior 

staff £ind leading specialists of STI institutions having over two years' work 
experience are advised to study in IPKIR and its breinches; specialists who have 
worked in the field of STI for under two years and also those in charge of sub- 
sidiary STI institutions should tetke the courses orgeinised by central sectoral , 
regional and republic -level information institutes* 

One highly important aspect of efforts to improve in-service training for 
information workers is the training of STI teachers* IPKIR plans to undertake this 
work, providing the training through specialised groups, trainir*g attachments and 
the employment of the teachers in xhe Institute and its branches* In 1973, only six 
teachers received training; during the 197^-1975 academic year there are plans not 
only for courses of instruction but also for training attachments for STI teachers* 
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Much remains to be done by ,those responsible for the training of information 
workers, to publish methodological and teaching material and textbpoks on STI. No 
textbooks* on STI specialisations have been produced anywhere in the world and this 
makes it significantly harder for students to acquire the necessary knowledge, llie 
publication plans of higher education establishments, IIKIR and a ntraber o5 in- 
service* training courses for the academic year 1974-1975 provide for the p(iblication 
of collections of lectures on a number of. STI subjects and also collectiofiis^ the 
basic publications on information science. * y^^^^ 

In 1975-1974 IPKIR published' together the syllabuses of the.six specialisations 
studied in the Institute, and also draft model syllabuses for in-service training 
courses, which .are currently being examined prior to approval^ 

It is essential to work out unified plans for the prepara-ti-on of teaching 
materials and textbooks* in order to expedite their pul>lication and to enable the 
teaching staff in higher education, in IPKIR and in the training courses to concen- 
trate their efforts on the important work of. rapidly rectifying the situation. 

The creation of a coherent training system for information workers can and 
must be accomplished througji close co-ordination between all STI instdtutlons. 

Co-ordination of activities in the in-service training. system 

The efficiency of the system depends to a great extent on how sophisticated its 
management system is and how close is the co-operation and co-ordination between the 
various elements of the system. 

The main functions which devolve upon IPKIR in this connexion are: 

collection of cjata concerning theLactivities of **hatiQnul, centrally-located 
sectoral and regional information institutions in the in-service training 
■field; ^ 

preparation of study and teaching material, formulation of recommendations 
on the organisation of instruction at the various levels (national, central, 
sectoral, regional); 
• organisation of exchanges of experience between various units of the system 
(institutes, departments, courses, permanent seminars), practical implementa 
tion of proposals which have been worked out with a view to developing and 
improving the system; 

provision of advice on methods to national, centrally-located sectoral and 
regional information institutions on organisation of instruction and on 
training of STI teachers in various specialisations. 

In 1975, the following principles for the co-ordination of the in-service 
training system were devised by IPKIR: ^ 

the statutes of a co-ordinationg council for the system were drawn up, the 
membership of the council was specified, and a draft co-ordination plan - • 
was drawn up for the practical implementation of proposals for improving 
the system; 

the statutes of an IPKIR co-ordination group were drawn up and a work plan 
prepared; 

- plans have been drawn up for an exhibit on the training of STI workers as 
rpart of the "STI-74" exhibition to be held at the permanent Exhibition of 
I Economic Achievements in Moscow^ and work is proceeding on the selection 
of materials; 

a great deal of work is being done on arranging a national conference oH 
"Prospects for the development and improvement of the training system for 
information workers'* and the rules- of procedure and agenda have been drawn 
« up; 



* an analysis has bl^en made of syllabuses and teaching prograones within the 

in-service training system and Bodel' programmes have been drawn up for 
regional and sectoral STI institutions (which have aiibmitted their connients); 
work is being carried out- Jointly with specialists from the German 
Democratic Republic on ways of improving the training of Information 
workers in the light of the development • of scientific information work, a 
pl|n for Joint activities has been drawn up, two^ meetings have been held. _^ 
and an assessment of work accomplished has been prepared; 
an analysis has been carried out of the in-service training activities of 
' sectoral STI organs and a report has been prepared; 
provision has been made for participation by IHCER in a one-off operation 
to collect data on manpower in the national STI system and an analysis of 
^ the student cohort in IFKER is currently in hand. 

Further. co-ordination of the efforts of specialists of the STI institutions 
responsible for in-service training will make it possible: 

to distribute students rationally between the various tmlts of the system 
and to keep a check on progress in this field; 

to make efficient use of the teaching fo.rce available within the system; 
to provide high quality textbooks and teaching materials; 
to organise the exchange of know-how on the Improvement of teaching methods; 
to direct the work of tnproving the system from the centre* 

Trends in syllabus Improvement . . 

In order to prepare sound pi;oposals for improving the process of instruction 
in the light of trends in the develppment of scientific Information work, it was 
necessary to carry out a survey of existing syllabuses. 

An analysis, was made of 177 syllabuses used at different stages of pre- and 
in-service training of information workers in various countries selected from 
published sources of Information. 

The selection of syllabuses for analysis was made on the basis of qualitative 
criteria (content). In making the selection the following factors were taken into 
account; * ^ ^ ^\ 

the specialisation concerned; 

the type of material included in the syllabus. 

The geographical distribution of syllabuses selected was as follows: 



1. 


USSR 


60 


2. 


USA 


60 


5. 


Poland ' 


16 


4. 


Czechoslovakia 


12 


5. 


German Denocratlc 






Republic, 


10 


6. 


Ibilted Kingdom 


8 


7. 


Prance 


6 


8. 


Federal Republic of 






Germany 


5 



Comparative analysis of the syllabuses showed that educational and STI Institu- 
tions engaged in pre- and in-service, training coiad be divided Into four types; 
scientific infoiTnation work; data processing; information systems and network; , 
Infonnation theory. { 
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This analysis and the comparison of syllabuses for the periods I9S5-I970 and 
1970-1973 show that there was a steady expansion in th.s training- of specialists 
capable of usixig technical facilities for data processing and transfer and of 
carrying out the ccinplex algorithmic' processes in input, processing,, retrieval, 
output and transfer of data using automated systems. It should also be mentioned 
that the USA now has syllabuses for the training of information tlieory specialists.- 

Any lapfoyement in syllabuses epends to a great extent on securing the optimal • 
relationship 'between subjects. If the quality of instruction 'is to b^ maintained in^ 
rapidly developing sciences and constantly expanding scientific disciplines it is 
essential that syllabuses should be regularly brought up to date* The content of 
recommended subjects, their sub-divlsionr/and the relationship, between them are often 
controversial, issues and consequently syllabus preparation becomes extremely" 
difficult* It is greatly simplified if comparative data on the quantitative para- 
meter of syllabuses are available; such data provide clear indications of the most 
frequently recurring relationships between subjects in syllabuses and make it poss- 
' ible to distinguish the trends of development in the scientific disciplines. con- 
cerned, taking into account the patterns of change affecting them* 

For purposes of quantitative analysis it is essential to seOect syllabuses at 
one particular level and in one spec ialir,at ion. ~ - ' 

. ^ ^ - • * « 

The syllabuses sometimes contain similar topics:;and siil?jects under different 
^names^, thereby making it more difficult to tracfe th^^ dividi^ig" line between* them. It 
is 'therefore essential that, before syllabuses are subjected ^to quantitative 
analysis; the designations of tHS component subjects and topics should te stan- 
dardisied and,, in some cases^ that a number of sub-topics te grouped together as 
topics or as subjects, or that the latter be siabdivided ;into their, component topics. 
As a result 'of this process the proportion of the time* spent on each of the topics 
or subjects is increased or reduced (the total num)5er of hours remaining the saxne 
as before)* It is recoraraehdrfd that' all topics and subjects be listed, in the same - 
sequence* On this basis an overall list of topics is drawn up^,which constitutes a 
kind of consolidated subject list including all "the topics "^included in the syllabuses 
in question. This list is corrected (by the elimination of duplication and" ' 
tightening up the final formulation) and the topics are grouped togejiier Intb subr 
Jects. ^ ^ , ■ ^ 

The analysis of Sovilst and foreign syllabuses which was^jnade^on.^this bas1.s * ' 
showed that In-gervice training syllabuses^ for infprmation workers!^ feqth^.in the' 
USSR and abroad comprised 14 subjects^ with variations in the irapor.tance! aocor^^ 
to each. Thus, on the basis of the "coefficient' of importance" (deteri^iined on the 
basis of the frequency with which the given topic oc.^xirred in syllabuses and the 
number of hours devoted "to it) it is cle.ar that in the USSR the main emphasis in 
the preparation of syllabuses is placed on the following subjects: \ 

(1) the organisation of information work; 

(2) sources of information; . 

(3) reference and information collec^^ions and services; 
\k) docxament analysis; 

(5) clp^'^ificatipnTUnd classification systems; 

(6) dlssemini^tion of scientific and technical knowledge, o 

Soviet in-service training syllabuses have hitherto -^a^-led to follow very • 
closely the modem trend to shift emphasis from the above traditional subject 'matter 
to stab Jects connected with the introduction of data processing technology (chiefly 
computers)* Soviet syllabuses are currently being reconsidered in the light of this 
trend, wljich, in IFKIR, is reflected only in the special sub ject "Mechanisation and 
automation of information processes" (see Jable). \ 
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^ The analysis off foreign^ syllabuises showed that a start had already been mad? 

^^restructuring even .the :syll2iijuses "of , shijrt in-sei*vice courses v/ith a view, to 
* including in th^ a growing range of ^i^spiplines connected ^with the mechanisation 
. and* automation of data processing. ^, . ' -^^.-^^^ \ P 

» 

In view of the development goals of the.nati6nal STI system and also of the 
'trends in syllabuses during the 1965-1975 period, it is possible to recommend the 
following distribution of hours .of instruction on in-service training courses 
(expressed as' a percentage, based on an average of the co-efficients of importance 
of subjects in both Soviet and foreign syllabuses, corrected to reflect, the 
development objectives of the national STI- system): 

^ ' 1. Organisation of information work, national and international* 

STI organisation ' ^ ^ ; 18-20$^ 
2* Sources of information j[. primary and secondary )• 

Information flows * ' ' . * 1.0-12J6 

5* Reference and information collections / 10- 8%. 

Information requirements, requests* Information services 8- 6^ 

5. document analysis * " • ' • ' 10- 8% 

Classification. Classification systems ' 10- 8^ 

7. Dissemination of scientific and technological knowledge 6^ 

8. Hechariisation and automation of information processes l8-20^ 

9. Theoretical bases of scientific inf ormation^ work 4- 6^ 
10. ^epx'ography -and rapid reproduction processes y h% 

i) It, Legal aspects of scientific information work (copyright) 2% 
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Correlation be.tween subjects in^the syllabuses of USSR (In-service training courses (1ST) and IFKER) and of foreigji countries 



No. Name of discipline 



Coefficient of importance {%) 



Rank order by coeff . of importance 







USSR 


USSR 


Foreign 


USSR 


USSR 


Foreign 
countries 


\ 




(1ST) 


(IFKER) 


c ountr ie ^ 








Urganisatlon of information work 


25.4 


8.0 


■. 4.7 


1 


4 


9 

7* 


2. 


Soxirces of information 

<» 


14.2 


2.8 


J. 3 , 


2 


11 


3. 


Reference and information collections and 














services ■ 


12.1 


12.8 


8". 2 


5 


2 


6 


4. 


Doctmient analyses 


10.5 


5.0 


>10.6 


4 




5 


5. ■ 


Classification and classification systems 


• 9.. 2 


5.0 


11.2 


c. 
J 




)i 

H 


6. 


Dissemlna'hion of* «5r»l^n+lf*1<> anH +tt«Vinr\i rtrp4/»oT 














knowledge . ' 


7.4 


5.0 


0. 2 








7.. 


. Mechanisation and automation of information 
















processes. 


5.7 


54.5 


.15.0 


7 • 


1 


2 


8. 


Theoretical bases of scientific information 








• 






*> 


work • ' ' , 


5.5 


- 4.5 


12.2. 


8 




5 


9. 


Information requirements, requests.. 
















Information services' 
ncpi ogi apriy anu I'apiu repr ouuc olon processes 


5.2 ■ 


2.1 


2.5 


, 9 


12 


11 


J. \J0 


5.0 


5.0 


5.5 


10 


5-9 


8 


11. 


National and international STI organisations 


2.7 


0.6 


■4.1 


11 


15- 


10 


12. 


Information science and its connexions with 
















neigjobouring; subjects and fields of activity 


1.1 


9.5 


15.6 


12 


5 


1 


15-. 


Information flows 


• 0.8 


5.0 


1.6, 


15 


4-8 


" 12 


14. 


Legal questions (copyright) 


0.1 




1.5- 


14 




15 • 



.(*) Under the special subject "Mechanisation and automation of information processes". 
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PART 5 Analysis of replies. to Questionnaire 



This analysis of the completed questionnaire has been made by Mr, J.B. Bukowsky, 
of the Institute for Scientific, Economic .and T0cl)nlcal Information In Warsaw. 
Since, these replies were received at the end of 1972, some of the information may be 
out-of-^te, but an attempt has been made to Incorporate as many revisions as 
possible in the national surveys which have been assembled and edited during 1975/^» 
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TfciSL^^ ?® QUESTIONNAIRE U/28026r ON TRAINING PRGGimMMES. IN THE PIETJ) OP 
IpFOpMAUON (DOCUMENTATION) AND 'LIBRARY SCIENCE ON A' UNI^^RSI'IY LE\'EL 

by J.B. Bukowsky (CIINTE, V/AllSAW) 



,1'. 



tent 



General remarks 



• • • 

This questiormaire of _16 major questions concerning the organisation, the con- 

4 *J S^neral characteristics of training and education courses in the field of 

f^i^^r''^ "^^ *° teaching institutions in January I972. 

and replies in the form of both filled-in questionnaires and/or senarate materials 
(fu. l programmes, lectures, etc. ) came in from 58 of these institutions. Some 

5 :i!!o!r^ ^ °" °"ly "^en a sufficient number 
of answers was available to be in £;ome way representative. As the questionnaire was 
directed to institutions different in organisation and therefore also in p^S^ls 
fron universities with full academic training to library oriented institutes or ' " 
courses and others, the questionnaire of necessity had to.be of a general nature. 

detail and the general criteria had to be large in scope. 

The disparity of the material contained in the returned questionnaires and 
publications has obliged us in this first analysis to report fully the ' 
s concerning questions nrs. 1 + 9 (as a pair), 2 + 7 (as a pair), H, 5, G 3 

eiSlv C ' 'i'.'^' '5 * ^ P^'^^) as these could 

easily be summarized in some categories only. Table ^, 6, 12 and 13 are 
impanied by summarizing conclusions. . 

(^akJ^ ^l^'f.T^^^ °^ ^? material received and study of the publications FID HSl 
(19>9), A Guide to the W oria'^s T^ainlnK Facilit ies in Document ation and Information 
^ork seems to indicate that a substantial, evolutl5i^-ri taking place in -thii-glr^- 
ted5hlng, in both the content of programmes and the teaching methods used in the 
most advanced training and education institutions. 

Computer-oriented lectures, which were already mentioned in some of the former 
proJ>;rarmnes now appear in a far greater number than before (although countries in 

Third World are grappling with lack of finances and are more directly bound Up 
xhe country's- needs). ^ 



separate 
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In this respect the tendency to link knowledge of the computer with philosoph- 
ical questions such as the value of knowledge, the psychology of reading, etc. , 
especially evident in some of the more advanced training institutes in North America 
■ ^TL^?^?^^°^* Y"^ important. In as far as reprographic techniques are con- ' 
certied it xs interesting to see that these are not so m-uch used as study subjects 
butlare playing increasingly the role of teaching aids in conveying knowledgfi_to^6— 
students. As for teaching methods, t^e use of the system of seminars is'supplementing , 
Sr superseding in a few cases, the former system of lectures; this requires a ' 

far I more active participation of the students in the course and leads away from the 
classic class room teaching. In some cases, seminars are organised with a large 
student body? but individual students are given special responsibility for preparation 
Of the seminar and leadership of the discussion. T^^ese seminars may take the place 
formerly occupied by lectures. In many cases also, as for the method of teaching 
mention is made of more extensive practical experience, during the course itself 
through visiting and studying specialised libraries either in the home country or 
abrpad, during the vacations. . Experience in general becomes a more important factor, 
bot^ for the qualification of the teaching body as for the candidates. Tli» 58 res- 
pondents represent the following countries: 
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Canaaa 11 

U.S.A. ' ' 13 

- Brazil 2 
Argentina . ^ 1: 

- India ' -4 
Japan * 1. 
Republic of South Africa 1 
Senegal 1 

% Fed. Rep. Germany - 1 

r Dem. Rep. Germginy * 1 

Rumania * 1 

• • Polanc^ ; 1 

Czechoslovakia • 2 

Hungary- - 1 

Belgium • 2 

Prance ^ . 1 

Ne^erlands * ' 1 

- United Kingdom 11 

- Italy ^- 1 
Spain . 1 



Canada, U.S. A and U.K. therefore account for more than 60^ of the total number of 
replies, whichhas certainly influenced in a marked w^y the general outcome of thi 
questionnaire. 

' QUESliONNAIIffi 1/280261 
• ' ON TilAINING PROGRAMT^IES IN 'niE FIELD OF INFOimTION 

(DOCUMENTATION) AND LIBRARY SCIENCE ON A UNIVERSITY 

LEVEL 0 

A. ORGANIZATIONAL ASPEC TS 

1. The organizational body responsible for the training is: 

- a imiversity departgient 

- a separate unit 

- a'' imit ccPnnected with another body or institution ' - ^ 

2. The information training takes the form of: 

- a full university course 

- a post-graduate specie^Iization course 

- special, separate seminar coxirses 

i<--J5uratbion^o^^ ' ' 

- up to 2 months 

- from 2-6' months 

-more than 6 mbnths (specify) 

4., What is the scientific and/ or official ^ . 
qualification of those lecturing? 



5. V/hat level is required of candidates for the training: 
>- pre -university level 

9 university level 

- practical experience in Information 

6. Do examinations take place: 

- for entry 

_ -during the training 
'~~^fina-l--examinations 
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7* What degree or diploma is conferred to, successful students? 
8. How many graduates have finished your training? 

9* Are- the courses free' of charge: ^ ' 

- for the student 

- for the sponsoring organization o^ industry 
CONTENT 

10. Structure of the programme: / 

- totalnumber of lecture hours 

- total number of practical training hours 
r number of houi'S cn nev technology 

.11. Content of the programme: 

•--is. it focussed on any specialized branch of 
science or industry 

- or does it have an interdisciplinary character 
-.does it cover subjects related to new techniques 

in information processes and library science such 
as computers, mathematics, logics, cybernetics, 
psychology, sociology, pedagogics 

- how many hours are dedicated to these 

12. Do you use modern aid materials? If so, which ones? 

13. - Do you foresee any future changes in your programme? 

if so, which ones? 

GE NERAL QUESTION S 

14. Do your graduates generally find employment in the 
field of information? 

If not, in what other field? 

15* Do you (or they) think further training desirable? 
If so, in what form (continuous training, updating 
coiirses, etc. ) 

16. Are you of the opinion that an exchange of experience with 
• other training institutes would be useful? 

/ - - 

/ 

* ' • ^ /' 

NB Please do not forget to send us, if possible, any materials, including 

programmes which might cla fy for us the kind of training your institute 
provides. 
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Li st of respondents to jthe enquli^ 



1. Scho<3^ of Library Science 
iTie University of Alberta 
Edmonton 7 - Alberta - Canada 

2. McGill University 

Graduate School of Library Science 
5459 r^cTavish Street, . 
Montreal 112, Canada 

3. University of Western Ontario 
School of Library and Information 
Science 

London 72 - Canada 

4. University de Montreal 
Ecole de Biblioth^conomie 
Montreal - Canada 

5. University' of Ottawa 
Library .School 
Ottawa 2 - Canada 

6. University of British Columbia 
School of LibrarianCiiip 
Vancouver 8 - British Columbia 
Cstnada 

7. Dalhouse University 
School of Library^Service 
Halifax - Nova Scotia - Canada 

8. - University of Toronto 

School of Library Science 
IhO St, George Street 
Toronto l8l - Canada 

9* Universit:^ of Western Ontario 

School of Library and Information 
Science 

London 72 - Canada (second return) 

10. University of Maryland at 
College Park 

Maryland 207^2 - USA 

11. • Rutgers University 

State' University of New Jersey ' 
Graduate School of Library Science 
189 College Avenue 
New Brunswick - N.J. - U.S.A.- 



12. .University > of Dayton 
Dayton- Ohio - U.S.A. 

13 • ^ Florida State University 
Information Science and 
Technology 

Tallahasse - Florida 59306, USA 

**14. Georgia Institute of Technology 
School of Information and 
Computer Science 
Atlanta - Georgia - U.S.A. 

15* The Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
Chicago - U.S.A* 

16. University of California 
Graduate School of Library Science 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
U.S.A. 

17. University of Pittsburgh 
Graduate School of Library and 
Information Sciences ^ 
Pittsburgh - U.S.A. 

18. Pratt Institute ' 
Graduate School of Library and 
Information Sciences 
Ryesson Street - Brooklyn 1 
New York 11205 - U.S.A. 

19. The Ohio State University 

. Department of Computer Science 
Columbus - Ohio - U.S.A. 

20. University of Minnesota 
Library School 
Minneapolis - Minn. - U.S.A. 

21. Case'Westem Reserve University 
School of Library Science 
Cleveland - Ohio - U.S.A. 

22. Drexel University 

Graduate School of Library Science 
Philadelphia - U.S.A. 



Did not fill in Questionnaire because of reorganisation. 
Will start in the Fall tenn of 1972 
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'25. not identified 

(University of Strathclyde - 
Glasgow? ) 

\ 

24. National Science Library 
100 Sussex Drive 
Ottawa - Canada 

25. Loug^iborough Technical College 
School of Librarianship 
Radmoor, Loughborough 

Great Britain 

26. Instituto Erasileiro dc Bibliografii 
e DocuraentajSo 

Curso de Pos-GraduajSo (Mestrado) 
en Cieneia da InforraagSo 
(1973/1972) - Brazil 

27. * Universidad de Burfios Aires 

Facultad de Filosofia y Letras 
Dep. de Ciencias de la Informacidn 
Buenos Aires - Argentine 

"^8. University of -British Columbia 
School* of Libl?arianship 
Vancouver 8 - British Columbia 
(Second return) 

29. Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 
Department of Librarianship 
Post-Graduate Professional Course 
in Libriarianship 

Newcastle upon Tyne^, Great Britain 

50. The Polytechnic of North London 
School of Librarianship 
London - Great Britain 

31. University College 

School of Library, Archive and 
Infoiliiation Studies 
London Great Britain 

32. Liverpool Polytechnic 

Dept. of Library and Information 
Studies 

Faculty of Humanities and Social 
Studies 

Liverpool - Great Britain 

33. Robert Gordon's Institute of 
Technology 

School of Librarianship 
-^Aberdeen - Great Britain 
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34. Ealing Technical College 

Specialist Centre for Higher 
Education 

London - Great Britain 

55- Manchester Polytechnic 

« Department of Librarieinship 
Meuichester Greait Britain 

36. .The City University 

Centre for Information Science 
London - Great Britain 

37. Leeds Polytechnic 

Faculty of Business and Social 
Sciences 

Dept. of Librarianship 
Leeds - Great Britain 

38. University of Delhi 

I Department of Library Science 
New Delhi - India 

39* Indian Statistical Institute 
Documentation, Research and 
Training Centre 
Malleswarara-^ Bangalore - India 

40. Indian Statistical, Institute 
Division of the above (n° 40) 
Calcutta - India 

41. INSDOC 

Indian National Scientific 
Documentation Centre 
New Delhi - India 

42. UniVersidade de Brasilia 
D^partaraento de Biblioteconomia 
Facultade de Estudos Socials 
Aplicados 

^'-Brasilia - Brazil - ' 

43. Zentral . ;elle fUr Maschinelle 
Dokumentation 

Frankfurl/Main, German Federal 
Republic 

44. Institutul Central de Documentare 
technic A 

Bucarest - Rumania 

45. Institut Sup^rieur d 'Etudes 
Sociales de 1 'Etat 
Brussels - Belgium 



Started September 1972 
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46. Association Beige de Document?ition 
1320 Gerval - Belgium 

47. Union Pranjaise des Organismes 
de Documentation 

Paris X^/I - Prance 

' 48. School of Library and Information 
Science 

Faculty of Letters 
Keio University 
Tokyo - Japan 

49. Ecole de- Bib liothdc aires, 
Archivistes et Docvunentalistes '^ 
Institut de 1 'University de Dakar 
Dakar - Senegal 

50. Technische Hochschule 
Ilraenau - 

German Democratic Republic 

51".' Katedlra Knihovnictva 

PilozfickieJ Fakulty Univerzity 
Komensketro 

Bracislava - Czechoslovakia 

52. Faculta Socialuich ved a Publicistllg^ 
Prague - Czechoslovadcia 

55. Stichting Gemeenschappelijke 
Opleiding voor Archief , Bibliotheek, 
Documentatie en Informatiebewerking 
's-Gravenhage - Netherlands 

54, /Library Science Department of the 
Eotvqs Livind University 
Budapest - Hungary 

55* Consiglio Nazibnale delle Ricerche 
Laboratorio di Studi sulla Ricerca 
e sulla Documentazione 
Rome - Italy 

56. University of Stellenbosch 
Dep^^tment of Librarianship 
Stellenbosch - South Africa 

57* Escuela de Docuraentalistos 

(Archiveros y Bibliotecarios ) 
Madrid - Spain 

58. University of Warsaw 

Post-graduate Study on Information 
Science 
. Warsaw - Poland 
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Organisational aspects (q . 1 yid 



Free Pees 

1. School of Library Science ^ ^ 

2. Un^^verslty Department • e ^ 
School In Pac, of Grad, Studies- * ^ ^ 

"^4. University Department 

5, — 

6. School of Librarlanshlp 
School of Library Service 



X 



X 
X 
X 



,8. School of Library 'science 

9* School of L, and Information Sc. 

- 10. r University Department ^ 

11. University" Department ' ^ 
1 If; University Department no regular tuition fee for graduate work 

_ University Department ^ 

J.4. University Department ^ 

15*^ Separate Unit _ _ ^ 
■ University Department . .. x 
17* Un. Graduate School of Library and inf. Science x 

l8. Separate Unit 

-=720. University Department | 

21. Separate unit - Graduate professional school ^ V x 

22. Professional school 

23 • 0 University Department ^ 

" ^24. University DepaiJ^tment . — - — 

25* University Department 

-26. — _ 

27* University Department x 

28. University Department ^ 

29^ -Unit connected with other inst, x 

30, Dept. of Polytechnic ^ 

31* University Department 

32. Unit connected with other Inst. x 

33* Centr. Institution of Polytechnic character: 

per seission UK residents £ jq 

foreign students ■» £ 250 

• 34. ' Local Education Authority , x 

35» Dept. of librarianship of Manchester Polytechnic x 

36* University Department x 
37* .Leeds Pc>lytechnic 

38. University Department x 

39' Unit nnected with other inst. ' ^ 

40. Divis 1 of the Indian Statist. Inst. . . x 

41. DiviR of the Council of Scientif* and Industrial Research x 

42. Univei cy Department x 



43* • Separate Unit (ZMD) 

44. — - 

45. ! 
44. Unit connected with other institution x 

(Central Inst, for Techn. Documentation) except for cori'esp. c 

45» Separate unit x 

46. Unit connected with other inst. 
'47- — 

48. University Department 



Free Pies 

49. University Department ' — — 

50. Unit connected with other inst. x 

51. University Department. . ' * x x 

full-time and post- 
+ jfrad. 
corresp. paid 
. by . 
sponsor org. 

52. University Department 

55.^ Separate unit set up by . 

5 large bodies in information * x 

54. University Department ' ^ x 

.Students 
may get 
scholarship 

55. Unit connected with other inst. x 

56. University Department 0 ^ x 
57- 

58. Part of University Department .x * 



Form of training A, University C ourses and d egree/diplom a confeirred (q. 2 a nd 7) 
BLS/BS /BA Degrees N,B. ALL LONGER TJIAN 6 MONTHS 

3 respondents mention courses for these degrees taking 4 years of full-time study 
in university course ' ^ , ^ 

5 residents mention courses Tor these degrees taking 3 years of full-time study, 
in university courr 5 

1 respondent mentions a duration of 1 year 

1 respondent mentions 6 semesters with a minimum of- 2025 class hours 
ML^r^MA Degrees 

12 respondents mention a duration of 2 years 
7 mention a duration of more than 6 months, up to 1 year 
1 mentions a 3 -year part-time duration 
1 mentions a 1 year + 1 summer duration. ^ ' 

1 mentions 1 ]/2 years ' 1 

2 mention a non-specified full university course 

1 does not specify how long this course takes 

2 respondents mention a total of 5 years 
2 respondents mention a total of 3 years. 

1 respondent mentions 6 years 

2 do not specify average duration 

B. Spec ial Cour ses and dipl ome/certificate giv en 

.1-2 years 
not specified 
^ 2,5 years 
4 years 
8 months 

1 year 

2 years (l day/week) 
20 months 



Certificate, of specialisation 
Post-graduate Diploma 

Assistcmt Librarian 
Librarian 

Associateship ALA 

Diploma (unspecified) 

Idem ' 

Associateship Docuraentfc.tion 
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, 12 months 

Brtv«t de Documentation 1 year 

Brevet Suptfrieur de Documentatibn 1 year extra • 

Intensive coxirse (no diploma mentioned) ' ' 18^36 hours 
, Correspo^idence course - Certificate 1 year 

Course of 144 hours, 6 hrs wefekly - 

Certificate 8 months 

Special course for the Diploma of 

UbrarianTDocuraentalist 3' years + 3 months 

Special course 2 months 

Course for "diploma Fachinformator 

(professional information spec. ) morv^ .than 6 months (not specified) 
Special part-time seminar course for ' 

Diploma as Literature Searcher 13 months - 124 ^lecture hours 

.Advanced course for experienced * 
• librarians for qualification for 

leading library functions . . 14 months -.172 lecture hours 

Special .course in correspondence form 

for 3ei^ificate (not spec. ) . 2 semesters (120 hours) 

Special courses for Lower Diploma of * . 

Librarianship 2 years 

Special ipo^|M^ - Higher Diploma of 

Librarianamp 1 year 

•\ { . . / 

ll.B. 1 respondent mentions a post-graduate special correspondence course for a 
university diploma taking 6 or 4 semesters. ' 

1 respondent announces a forthcoming special course for the Master ts Degree for 
those with professional library or document'Ation training who have no university 
deg;re6« 

1, respondent mentions the following cour^ses to-be in preparations a course for 
Part I (Intermediate) end Part II (Final) examinations of ,the Library 
Association - 2 years; shorV courses for practisincc librarians; a part-time 
course for qualified teacher^s leading to a Teacher/Librarian Certificate. 

Scl entifio ancj/or official qualification of teach i ng .staff Cq^ 4) 

Of the 58 replies, 12 were not sufficiently specific and did not permit 
cateisorizlng, Indicating for example merely ''all qualified in various ways" or "all 
qualifications"* These replies have not been taken into account. 10 replies- 
spec if ically mentioned experience as an Important qualification, on itself or in 
combination with a. Bachelor »s Degree which was mentioned as basic qualification in 
*8 replies*. The other 'replies mention PhD in library or information science, Ml£ or 
Dlfi , PhD in librarianship. Information science or related subjeats. Fellowship of 
Library Association and Associateship of same. In one 'case the teaching staff are 
hi^ school graduates with experience in documentary information activity, and 
another mentions that the official qualification is : librarian and teacher of t^ie 
middle school* 

It. is evident that, except for some cases, the staff Is highly qualified and 
often is part of the regular staff of university professors in those cases in 'which 
the information or library sciences are taught within the framework of a university. " 
Besides degrees in information or library science mention is made of degrees in ^ 
education, psychology, quantitative sciences or engineering and philosophy. * 
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Qualification of teachi ng body (q*^ ) ' ^. t .. * • - * 

, \ ~" . c ' * . 

1. Associate Professors; all have undergraduate un. .degree + library school <legree; 
several have additional advanced degrtes. , • . 

2. MIS or DIf> and -experience as practitioner In librarlanshlp. 

. 5* Master ^s Degree In library scleijce or inf. sc. or Incognate fleJ.ds. 
4. PhD in library or Inf., sciences for senior staff; Master's Degr e in IS + idem • 
in another discipline. 

5^ . - , '* 

6. Associate Professo^^; AMLS; AM; PhD; AIA (Ass. Library Ass. ); Assistant Professor; 
MS. ' , • 

7. • BIS; MA in philosophy; MSL. . . ' , 

8. MIS, Assistant Prof. , Associate Prof. , BIS^ BS in library science, MA in inf. ' 
science. 

^ 9. Assistant *Prof. , MIS, I-IA, Professor, HiD in Library Science. 

10. MA Ind^ above. ' . / 

11. Graduate prof essqrial,, degree (most in library service) or Bachelor's Degree 
vjlth considerable experience in libraries. Many faculty members also possess 

4 , a doctoral de^eeV ' - 

. 12.. At least MS; many PhD; must have experience in Industry. 
15. I)e,srees, experience. * . 

14. in c^iantltatlve science or engineering. 

15. ' Faculty ^ ' ' , \ 

16. PhD" in. librariandaip , information science or related subjects. ' 

17. Professional degree; PhD preferred. Experience in field of librarianshipl 

18. MIS degree or other appropriated advanced degree. 

19. ... 

20. MA or PhD in library science or higher 'education. ^ • . . 

21. . Faculty of the School of Library Science. • . . ^ ^ 

22. <Full-tim? faculty of Ik: 10 Mith doctorates in library soienoe, tnformt rion ' 

science, education and psychology; k have professional MS degrees. 
83. , BA - 6; BSC - 2; MA - 1; RiD - 4; MLS - 6; BIS - 2; lecturers; 8. 
• 2^. Master's Degree; FhD. 

25. At least a Bachelor's Degree and Fellowship of the Library Association. 

26. — ^ - . 

27. Bachelor's Degree., Professors, Librarians. ' ' 

28. Academic qualifications, degrees in llbrarlanshlp, several years, of experience^ . 
in the field* 

29. Mainly FIA (Fellowship Library Association) anchor university degree. 

50, Almost all are professionally qualified librarians. 70^ are graduates, 

505^ hav3 higher degrees.' ^ - • - * 

51. All.. ' . " - ^ 
32. * Flnai Professional qualifications of the Library Association + first and 

higher degrees. - - 

53. Qualifications of the Library Association of Great Britain, Assocleteshlp and 
} Fellowship. ' * . « 

54. Degrees, diplomas in education,- professional qualifications.^ 

55. ,A1L staff members of Department are qualified teachers. \ ^ 

56. Science graduates with information work experience; some with MSc in 
Information Science. . 

'•57. There 29' staff,, all qualified in various ways. 

38. Master's Degree^ in Library Scleuce, in addition to the basic Bachelor's, 
Master's degrees in atn academic disclpltee. , 

39.. MA, LT, FIA, DLlt. , BSc, Dip. Lib. Sc., MA (Libr. Sc.'), BSc, BA, Cert. Lib. So.*, 
B^Llb. Sc., -Dip. Comp. ^lence; " ' ] ^ ^ 1. 

40., Post-graduate* degree ihTlbrary Sclencc/Documentailon with'expeH in 
research in documentation. ^ . ^ . 
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•■ 41. Digree in a subject with professional' qualification in, Library Science and " 

Documentation. Lecturers hold senior' positions in the ^ganisation. 
' 2:: ''^^ qualification of the faculty^ members is the Bachelor's Degree in 

, Library Science. ' , * . •"' 

,45. Scientific level. ' [ . ' 

- 44* lecturers are high school graduates with experience in documentary information' 

activity. . ' ' ' . ' ^ . • 

•45. Enseignement Sup^rieur de I'Etat (State' Highef* Education level).' 

47. — . • ' . ^ ' . ' . ' 

48. Qualifications recognized as university level by -standards of the Japan 
University Accreditory Association.. , * 

. ^ . '^^.^ ; ■ , ... , _ ■ ■ u , . 

50. • Advanced studies in- information and documentation science. • ' • 

51. lecturers are re^lar members ^sf the.,faculty. 'Fhey have academic degrees of * 
Doctor of Hiilosophy. , , " ' . • 

52. Senior lecture'r. Lecturer. ' *•* 

55. 50 specialists, part of whom have a scieiitific degree and 'others have a Itjng 
time experience in tfie subject dealt with. "For second course mainly skilled 
librarians. 

. 54. Official qualification: librarian and teacher of the middle school. 
55- Unlvefslty professors. - ' . 

56. Professor; BA + Hon.+ MA; + P|iD;^' Lecturers: BA +- Hon. Diploma. 

57^ Members of the Faculty of Archivists, Librarians and Archeologists. 
58. , ,PhDj engineers, MS with experience in information work. 

I>vel required of candidates for the training (q . 5) 

, P ■ . - — — ' ■ \ 

15 out of the 58 ii'espondejit institutions provide courses with entry for students 
at a pre-unlversity level. 5 did not mention what kind of general level is required 
=Dr specify whether or not exp€rience alone would suffice^ to be accepted.- 9 accepl 
the GCE as a basis, generally a 5 subject C5CE including English' language and 2 ■ 
.subjects at A-level for regular full-time university education as well as (in 1 ' 
case) for correspondence courses (requiring an additional experience of 2 years in 
librarianship or information). 1 respondent, accepts matrifculation , school leaving 
certificate or Senior certificate for its Lower Diploma and matriculation for the 
BA degree in Librarianship, and 1 mentions qualification acceptable to Lhe Library 
Association. 

. In ail othw' cases a Bachelor's degree is required for entrance in courses 
leading up to MES and MI5 is required for reaching PhD and for all specialising, 
post-graduate courses, as well as for Mso. 10 of these mention experience as a 
second requirement, 2 mention it as desirable - this experience should in general be 
of two years either in information activity or in libraries. 

^ We caji therefore say that, in general terras, university courses leading up to 
MIS, FhD, Post-Graduate Diploma or Master's Degree, requirements are or BS and a 
good Honors Degree; whereas new entrants in the university have to fulfill the same 
requirements as students of other faculties or institutes. It ic Important to note 
that. 12 institutions Mention experience as an important factor, in 1 case even an 
experience of a duration of 5 years in library work after -the first degrees taken. 
In only a few cases (5) one additional. language is mentioned as a condition; this 
may be due to the fact that relatively ,few European universities or in.-stitutions 
responded to. the enquiry (4 Canadian and 1 English university). 
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Exajnijiat iqhs 6) ^ 

E ntry Exanil nat lons . * * 

19 respondents mention some kind of entry exam or interview. In 1 case this 
exam takes place after a 4-Vteek orientation programme; in 1 case also applicants 
are reauired to take the Graduate Record fearoination given by an Educational Testing 
Service; 3 mention a selection interview, 1 mentions educational, tests and 1 an 
Admission Test for admisstion to MKESc, 2 mention normal examinations as reauired* 
''^'he other 10 respondents indicate no special test or examination but mention entry 
exam as required. 

Examinat i ons during cou rse . • 

58 mention .that such exams take place^, . - 52 respond -*nts give no specification « 
on the form or content of such examinations whereas 1 mentions weekly assignments a^ 
form of the exam, and 1 mentions internal tests during the courses (without specifylr 
ing the incidence of these), and 1 mentions 'exams for BLSc.and r^LISc also without 
specifying how often they take place, 1 respondent specifies that for the Post- 
graduate course a mid-sessional examination takes place half-way throu^ the course; 
for BA. an exain at the end of' 1 year and a mid-sessional exam each, summer for the 2- 
year course, for a Diploma at the end of e.ach academic year, ' mention exams .dt the 
end of semesters, 1 mentioris exams in the f in of ^seminars anc ^pers on different 
subjects, ' ^ 

Final exams . 

..." - ,4 

42 out of the 5^ respondents mention some kind of final examination, 3 of which 
say it may be replaced by research work (1) or take 'the ^form of a written Report or 
Thesis (2), 2 mention the FhD as final examination. In 1 case the exam is an 
external examination of the Library Association of Great Bri^taln and'l such final 
examination is a recognized State examination, 3 specifically mention there is^no 
final examination of any kind, the remaining 13 not having replied to this specific 
question, 2 of those institutions declaring to have no final examinations do 
however have exams during the course, without specifying the frequency or subject. 
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• 33. 

34. 
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selection ■ interview 

some educational tests 
pre-entry exam* necessary 

selection interview 



adm* test to MIISc 

X 
X 



X 

X % 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

each acad* year 

X 

for 3LSc + MLISc 

X 
X 

assessment pract. work 

X 



X and/ completion by 
papei • r project 

X at end of coi^ses* 
No final conipreh* ex* 



At the end each acad. y; 



X 
X 
X 
X 

" X 
X 

external exam, of the 
Library Ass. Gr* Brit* 

X 

at the end of courses 
(1,2 and 3 years) 

for MSc + Repbri/Thesis 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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Employment of student s after f inishing; the cour se (total numbe rs unle ss otherwise 
stated j Tq. g + 1^0 " '~~ 



1. 196^-1972 
2. 

' 5. 1967-1971 ^ 

6. enrolled 65 

7. enrolled 50 



Nr« of .graduat es 

184 
1268 ' 
500 

450 



8. enrolled 500 " 

10-20 specialising in . 
information science ^ 

10. 

11. 500 enrolled in cont. educ. 
courses 

12. ■ • 0 
15. 

14. 

t 

15. 

16. per year 



17. 



18. 



+ predecessors 



19* graduates 

undergraduate s 

20. per calendar year 

21. 

c 

22. per year 
total 



25. 



+ 60 per 
semester 

2252 MI^ 
52 PhD 

8 

1700 

250 (MS and 
PhD so far ) 



t 15 

+ 1700 
+ 1600 

over 5000 

500 
550 

80-100 



180 

+ 2800 



59 



Employed in 

lioraries of all sorts 

in information centres 

1 ibrar ie s ,b ook-pub 1 i shing , 
teaching 

not specified 

as 1 ibrar imis 

cataloguing, acquisition 
of doc* and fJLnancial inf* , 
techn. processing of libr* 
material, circulation and 
st'^rage of fibr. mat. , 
mjanagement of libraries • 

planning and implementing 
systems design concepts; 
automation pro J. 

as librarisms 

in information centres 



information science 

in information centres 

inform. /computer system 
design specialists in 
industry 

in*>inforfiiation centres 

in information centres 
and libraries 

library/ information centres 
science field, also teaching 
of LS- 

in information centres 



in information centres 

information centres aind 
libraries 

publ, libr. : 25% 
acad. libr. : j>0% 
school libr. : 50^6 
spec, libr. and inf. 
centres : 15^ 

in information centres 
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24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 
-35. 
36. 

37. 
'38. 

39. 
-40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 
44. 

45. 
46. 

47. 
48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 



520 enrolled 

1973/1972 
I97VI972 



3 enrolled in 2-y. - programme 



since 1946 

< .irolled in starting course 
1 stud. MS 
7 stud. PhD 

500 start Oct; 72 - postgr. 200 
1967-1972 
pei^year ' 
per year 

enrolled ¥Zq, per year 30 
Diploma 20 

since 19% + 
1962-1971 



1966-1972 



first training courses 
finishes end 1972 ? ^ 



period of 5 years 



undergr. progr. since 1952 
postgr. progr. since 1968 



programmes start in 1972: 

+ 450 stud, for Pachinf orraatcr 

full-time ed, 
corr, course 
post-graduates 



84 
26 

58 BA 

45 postgrad. ' 



80 
750 BIS 
150 

+5000 

6 BSC 



+200 
120 
185 

1500 

57 
50 
88 
93 



+1000 



+100 



888 
18 



_libr. -or inf.^ work 
minority; teaching, educ. 
work, publishing . 



in information centres 



in information centres and 
libraries 

in information centres 



in infb'rraation centres 
in information centres 



160 
140 
50 



in information centres 

in inform, and libr. sc. 

in information centres 

in information' centres 

in information centres 

generally as librarians 
some in spec, libraries 
where inf. work is done 



majority in inform. centres; 
soiue are information 
users in various fields 

in information centres 



in information cerftres 
in information centres 

librarians, archivists 
and documentalists 



52. 

55. since 1951 

5^- 1950-1970 

full univ» course 
idem by corresp. 
postgr# studies 
separate courses 

55' per year + , 

56. 
57. 

58> course started autumn 1972 
enrolledi|^3 



85 
487 
+280 



520 
280 
75 
102 

20 



76 



in infoncation centres 



libraries and inform, 
centres; some in otJier 
cult, instit, (middle 
school, cult, houses, tv, 
etc, ) 

usually they are already 
in this field 

in information centres 

in information centres 

usually already employed 
in information 
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Structure 


of the programme (q. 10) 


• 




• Resp. . 


Total hrs. . lectures 


Total pract. training hours 


HoUrs on new technology 


1. 


15 hrr/week per sem. 


'Prior to entrance 


3/ semester on automation + libraries 
but technology is present in all the 


2. 

« 


. 51 credit hys (1 cr. 
. hr = 3 l/week for 13 " 
'.weeks ) 


Jncl. in total in "TnTnr of* 

practical assignaents 


Impossible to estimate: new develop-- 
ments and methods covered in everj'' 


5. 

b 


Between I/5 and l/h of 
total year's programme 
devoted t.o inf. science 






* *. 


2-years progi^amme req. 30 
units of course work 
(entrants with bach. degree) 
24 units (witi? relevant post 
gr. work in OT.her «dept. ); 15 
units (with 5th year 3LS) 




CjO 


• 10. 


36 hrs. to complete the 
programme 






11. . 


36 credits for MLS. Each course Progr, concentrated on school 
carries 3 credits and meets for iibr. serv. :150 hbrs. exp. in 
2,5 hrs. for 14 weeks school library. Others in 
public or spec, library 


Dependent cn course 

t 


12. 


39 hrs. + thesis 






13. 


170 (quarter hours ^ 

3 Q. h. - 2 sem. hours) 




21 , 


14. 


-min. n°. credit hours 

3S: 193; MS: 50; PhD:no limit 




16. 


60 directlj^ in inf. sc. 






17. 


108 (36 credits) ML^ 


only required in School Library 
Certification Programme: 1-3 hrs. 




20. 


54 quarter hours for 
graduation 
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■ 21. 
22i 



27/' 

■ ' 23.: . 

32. 

^ EI 

35. 



36. 



. 37. 



60 q.hr. credits > usually 

in the. form of' I5 courses - ^ ' . - 

of -4 cr.. each. A- course ' - 

meets O/week f or- :il .weeks 

.^222-l}2HE5-«^-„ ^-.-L..^^..l:i50.hours'^' 

12.-20 hr./week 5-week periods' at the 

, i,^-252^_525^£!!3^^ year. 

300 
1500 
1740 



end 



Ass.Libr..:" 300 ; 
iibr..: 1500^ 
^Bach.,: 17^*0. + the sis 



\ 



' 780 



567- 



80^ 



+^266 



per' year 



_not_knovm_ 
+ 15\.per week 

+ 20 per week 

-i§-i}2yi5 E®^ week 
Post-gr. course: 612 h 

. BA, - 1 year ; 510 h 
BA - 2 year * i Jb^O h 

-iz5^22t-22yE5^ ^r- 560 h 

M3c j^ 203 • . / - 
Mploma + 25C/,220 ; 



._-^^i50;_.___ 

varies from 3 weeks - 2 jnonths 

^ G2i»?Hi2!fD- 

4 weeks 'per year 

+ 40 per week 
I§.li2yi5-B2E«^®^^ 



+7^0 (incl. Report 
or Thesis) 



+'800 lectiire/l^/seminar . 
practical h per year 



^SO^ho^irs ' _ 
2-6 hours. * 

'^.up till 600 o- 

40 required + many other,s 
_advanced^c6urs^s if seleci 

^10 

+^ 4o per year 

^noVknown 
1 per week (minimum) 

2 per Week 

_^l^hQur per week , , . 



in islected 
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. . . / , 

3J3.. " BLSe 390^h . - l80 h . " " ' ■ ' / 

, ^ ^-i— _^-My§2.i- ii20_h . • ^__ ;_60 h- : V . ' . 

^^--?&^?S?^-t°E_55°^}_5^jk!ji no „. . , — .— — r------ r- -— --r~ 

" i ' f . 606 hours ^ + 300 hours ' — r-r- — ' "~. __ 

- ■iii^i£C....„._M.hours:^^_„ i25.houts_" . ~"T "7 "" •""2o"hours""""""'""'^""" """" 

48... Undergr..mih. ,860 h (> y) , . ■ ' . ' . ■-" 

■ ,Postgr.; min... 4^^^^^^ + 200. h oi? ,20^ of, total + 120 h . .... - 

5g^,_-.,_„.i543___^/.__ .„^__.„..._..1040^^_^*'']:"~]^~]" """"""" ■ -T- — - — 

51. -■■ 13 l/week libr.+inf. sc. Wn/week; 1 niohth field ■ ' i'hour^Week -— r— -~ . 
. 12 :h!Lweekj£ cognate, field' practice library 'or inform. 06 
iSSSii^DSTi??^™??})* jreair. ' ' . °° 

^ 55i ^^------424_anda72_rese^ ; . • ^ ''"".^"7" ' ? . ' ' — ^— 

■ ' ' - 648 hours , ' ' 360 h+ 200 sunmier practice in V^i'or^otarhou^r" """"" ' 

' / 4 ,. libraries- ^ ^ "* 

/' in ''correspondence form: / "'• ' ■ 

/ -^^^ , ^ ' ^^62 ' y ' , .+ 30^ of to.tal Hours , • 
^ . -r- — ~ ' — ; Z--., ^ 

57.. -------900_hours_tbtal ; . ^ . ^ 7 " - 

^ 58* 9 hours^week 2 years ^ nc>t yet . • . -r ; 

V • ' v' • 

- . , . • ^ ' I 

*' I 

. •■. • ■- . , . 1 ' —f—T- — — ■ 



■\.. ■ 



Reap* Science: or ind. branch oriented 

All- "Eypes of libraries 
covered . j 



1. 

■2. 



v6. 



no 




i nterdi sc ij?i ixiary 
courses may :be ^talien 

yes / , 



-New -techniques hours 
cblnputer^H o > 



, varies according to courses selected by " 
i^^ividml^^students 

__difficult_to_^a^^ ^..i... 

intr. to xautoraatipn (computer and related * 
equipment); electronic indexing. and retrieval 
methods * ^ 



.h ! 






dev* of methods for inf. processing; data 
grocessing£ inf. retrieval techn. 


, ■ J 






feasilallity research.,, model sijnulatloh, inf. 
maj^genenx, planning + control techniques, 
critical gath methods (not offered 1971/72) 


. 9. 


• 




lntrod# concepts in computer" :sc# and system 
■ analysis; file prgaiiiz, ; search strategies; _ * 
measuring effectiveness of an IRS 




yes (not specified) < 


yes 


computers, mathematics, logic, C5^:i'emetics> 
-D5YfiU2lftg2*-5Qfii2l2C^-DMdagaBlfia 


11, ■ ' 

• 






pomputer based is and Laboratory , raicrb-f 0515s, - 
is^stc^s analysis 


12. 




jes 




15. 


r . ■ ■ 


^es 


comguter^ iscciologjf (^; hours) . . 


in. 




■ jr*s 


all / f^^? 




!,.•■:-,..• ..■ . - 




cbmpifter, graph theory; **3hildren^s + young' 
' geogle'is literature studies 


16. ■ 


! 

i 




vax-les^ + 16 hours n . 


17.. ■ 


1 ■ . < «^ / varies with course selected 
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20. . 



yes 



in related fields (course Work taken in other 

-isEsissGisl—^ ; y, 



00 
vo 



18. 



— J.__ , 

22. 



■ §5i^_--^.52__^ L.'..JLtt^ 

^5* " yes 



27i.^._.„..^„„.„_,._.__„__^_ yes^ 

29- i no «> , ^ 



|Ol^..^-^122.. ^ , -!.-„-yes_ 

5iL„^_.no_^_ ..Zes_ 

s students can choose .from* 
. _1 !!!52y-lE22i5i.^£^2ll5s ye^ 



37:..l.^ . . „ " . o 

58*^„.;.„no . ^ ^ ^ ^es ' "^^ . 

59i in general :n6 but part, are req, yes 

to spec, in a branch of science ^ 
..or .industry for theory + practice 

^ of .r.eferehce serv. compiling • * 

t . documentation lists + trend-6f- 

research reports 



computer wid other .technoi, advaiice; ^a/v'methbdsi^ '^"^ 
iG.ii^rarles;^^^ ; , ^ ' \ 

--255^152*. sgec if ied]. \' 

gepe^ai librariahship , inf. sdl^, educatioriai 
--2|^i2i.!i2!!.52£l2L-2^.i2£i.Er6ce 

— il2l!}2HE5««J.. ' - . . 
computer science, lociologj-, economics, 'chemical 
engineering, human biology, /Russian, reprod,. " 
studies. Probably; 1974: courses in-caiculatiofi. ^ 

.'Hdursr 6r^week, to be- considerably jjicreased^ 



computer applications are dealt w|th where 
appropriate (e.g> cataloguing, indexing, 

_^_._^varies._wlth_cburse^ ' 

, y552-2H2!^2E.202yE5«225-lS22 sgec • )^ " 

s--§d5-2?-5l}5.£^urses^aggr^^ (not sgecified) 

computers ., "mathematfcs, logic, psychology, 
statistics - :+ 50 hours ' ' * /' - - 

-~--ZS§-i22S-5E6^i|! ie^ ) 

^'^^^'^^mputer science^ librametry (mathematics, stat 
'c&lculus, operations research) system ana}y.si.'5, 
management science, pedagogics. Cyberaetics in . 
relation to control + feedback in inf , retrieval 
system. Logic in rel. to search strategy and 
design of cataloguing code. 15G hourii 



40i . . no 



. * 1 1 rio^^. ^ , :-.52i.. .--ujj^i™ ' 



---£2!!!By*5r-i2^i^Ei«i«^2£y^^i^ta'^^~on science 

^-r ^ - * ^ ' ^ ' mechanizatipn + au^^ 

• ^ ' ^ ^ ' . 6bliga1>piy courser 60 h. ^ ^ 
^ .-^^i^„^. .„ . ; .u^^. .^iSii^i-552li2i9y25-55£:..2E2.2 



^5. . 


■ no - • ■ _ . 


^es 






48." 


: I • \_ 

.__no ......J. 


^^es. 

,^es 

jes ' 


more than 200 hours (not specified^ 




- 49. 




yes- • ' V 


no * 




50. 
51. 


'2 of 5 courses specialised 
for science and industry 

the post-graduate prograiiiraes f 
are sgecialised in this sense 


yes 

the 5 y» programme 
jes ■ 


GOmDlltsrfS mftthsiTlA-tip ^ 0"vh*»TT>^'h1r»e now 

yf^^ techniques in information process; alijou^ 50^ of 
ail^lectur^'^^ " . 








jes - . 


'4 ^ " ^ • " ' ' 










^ new techniaues in information process + library 
science: + ^Qfjo of total programme 




• 56. 


no 






















yes ' - • 


mathematics, logic, philosophy ,v^computers 
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U.a«. of Modem aids (q. 12) 



respondents 4? replied to 'this specific question regarding the- use 
of -odem aid- materials. 5 of these reply that no such materials" aroused In i 
tSrtia^herfa^' sufficient modern aids is due to econoL liiJus aShou^ 

the^teachera p? . conscious of the need of introducing more modem aids. 16 res- " 

^^^oa^^X'h''^^''^^^!^'°"" """"^'^^ institutions - use computer facilities 
S^iJ^^Sfe Lr^^^ *° training institu'te, although there are also cases in 
' to!?^2ul^^ remo^terminals and random use. 'iliese facilitiel 

a. IBM 360^67 (1) ^ ' . • • 

b. -Control Data Systiem (1) > ■ 

c. ,'IBM 36C/65 (2) " . 

d. IBM 1130 . ■ ) ^ * 

e. . IBM 560 (not specified) ' ) - (l) 

f. EDP-l'O (on-line time-sharing) ) - 

g. IBM 1620 + Fhllco 2000 (1) • y 
h:. FDP-8 ) 

; IBM-1130 ) ' . v_ 

In other caifes the type of computer has -not been specified. Resnondents th^n 
only mention students' access to such facilities. A mo-fl detali;d S of Se 
programmes attached to the questionnaire Indicating the lectureHlven afio^s us 
f!"'''^' conclusions as to- tl.e specif id use that is mfde of computer 
^oia^^" to Data.Processing", "Library Application of baL 

IS ;?!^k' the Compu-ter Control of Information", "Data Procesainr 

aSdSts^^'^tlr/' f"^^ r'"^"''" ^^ '^ 'stucfy 'object for ?ho ^ ■ 

students but that it is also used by them to acquire loiowiedge. 

4.U i^/'^wid the 5 negative answers to the 11 who" have not reolied we arriv* a+ 
i^.r:ir'°? a relatively large number of training in^tlS V'oHse 
S^ril iri!"".? " i'^ °' ^"^^ ^« interesting to see that in 1 c4e a . 
Media Ub is mentioned as support for the instructional programme. .\ ' 
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. rr~-r - ■ - _ ^ ' , ' ; . 

FiLns^ - f ilnistrips. - redords - oVerljead projectors ' ^ — - — • * 

2.** Ihtr. to data- j^^^ modular self-tostructional package of e/v presentation^ - programmed instnictlon ind' 

practical exp;- of visiting imd iniiming <0 - 

library appl> of data proc. : integrated model of different IR systems all with same data base - used -f or dembnstra- 

Systems analysis: se^-liistructior^^^^ packages -^ seminar discussion' - f i^d work iji which teams of students under 
tutorica supervision a^^^^ ^ - . / . 

5; Vv materiaLLs - computers - etc.o ' - ^ . ' - ^ 

6. gemote, terminal access to Universi^ty's Duplex IBM 5,6.q/67 with peripheral equipment; direct acces^^^to unit recorded 

7. iControl pata System wite " ' b ^ 
8i At the Computer Cen^ IBM:56c/65; within the^^School: IBM 026 kej^punch, 085 sorter, dS? collator^. 40^ electronic 

acc./ machine and^ BTP document writing: systera:^with upper and lower case^ set, , • 

^\ 9. il50; IBR^^^^^ " ^ V, > ' ^ ' ^ 

, lO, Modern aid ma^rials.i^ ^ ' . . « • ' . 

llv? >Iany i^/v ma-^^ 5 computer ternljiars'f or student use, / ' v ' / 

12i;- (hi^erheaxi* projectors;* students are expected tb use 'the computer .(sic J; • " .\ ' 

;i5>: Films, TV:, others. ' ... ' ' - . V ^ - • , vS. 

14/ /Self--lhstructional sy^item "Audiographic* leimiing facility", v ^ ^ ^ , * 

; 15. - IBM 560t65.' . ^ V . " ' . . ' ' ^ ' ' ' , ' , 

l6. 'Films ^omputers for ■ ^, ' * • ; 

• 17. P^v -s^i^^^ol^ closed-circuit TV - computer |pd data processing machinery (hfet specified). ' 

*^l8; Piling - slides, - trauisparancies-- tai)es - recordsx 7 ""computers. Introduction and use of time-^savthg , error- 

reduclhg mechiiicai and electronic device^. ,IBM 1620 with rwidom access ;StDragiB. and two. largd^ale Hiilco 2000 's 
^^i?^ ^ computer and IBM lljO with random disk stor age. + variety of unit equiptoeht, 

2pi V Trittii^ara^^^^ ^ ' . ^ ^ - 

.2i,^,'Mo<ierifi, a^^^ . 
^ 22.. Mettta L^^ : tills laioratbry hAs equ^ + proj. a/v material. ' *^ ' ' \ , . 

?23. Mihoforms .-/computers - pinriched cards -"magnetic tape typewriters - recbrds - teach, machines. . * ' * 

-25. 'Ziim > filinstrips - slides' - transpauahcies micro tapfes.' 

Slides - projectors - etc. Other. materials «ind aids are. studied during visits to other ihst.^ Profejssors are 
28. rAH a/v aids, iiujceM tbf compute ^terinlnaii' 



29.. ..OverheMj'pro jectors. ^ -r magnetic tapes. -7 record players. ^ 
.50. it^v mateHalis; ' ' ^ ' . \ " 



<; 
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31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

• ■ 35.- 

36. 

.37. 

38. 
39. 

— -40.- 

* 41. 
42.. 

^ 43. 
44.- 

46. 

. 47,: 
48. 



Computer. 

Cooipdters - teaching aids. 

All aijis.- _ / • ' 

■ Films - fiimstrips - slides tape Tedordings/' ' 
PiSins - overhead projector. • t - 

I'Ipdern aids aye used (hot specified)/ 

No modern aiSs are used. ' • ^ . . . ^ , 

//v materials - audio' tapes - charts 't^^ ^ - . ^ 

-7/y~aids. ' ^ ^ graphs - slides - tape, recorder r epidiascope episcope. 

/l/v aids. 

Slides - transpararicies for -overhead p^djection, 

•:NQ.^m6dem aids.fare. used. ' \ — -.^-^^-^^ 

Charts - documentary n \ . . . _ - T 

No modem aids" are used. ^ ■ ' " , 

-IZZ " . ' - ^ ^ * ' ^ " 

Jo^pSer^?^^^^^^^ -reade'r-prinL - punch 6arks - tapes - c^putej systems \f the University -s 



49. — 



50-., 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55^. 

56. 

57. 

58. 



t4anuai arid mach''ine-punched cards -''raicrofilins. 
Slides - films - tapes. ■ V 
. No modern aids are used. , « \ 

Frame projector'- microfilm 'reader - .hand- sele\tor for punche^d cards; 
- No modem aids are used. ^ ' 

.Films - ti'afisparancies, - slides. 



Ta^e-recofder - epidiascope. ■ 



4^ 
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19 out .of tho 58 respondents jiid not reply to this particular question (in- 
cluding those who oniy sent materials not mentioning any bhanges foreseen for the 

. future). Of these 39 answers, 3 state that no changes are foreseea», whereas 7 
mention that changes are under dij^cussion or are contihuoualy applied, without 
specifying their nature* 1 of these indicates that lack of funds is mostly res- 
poncible for stagnation, 2 answers caice from institutions.whl^^h have Just started a 
new .prograrame and do therefore not foresee changes in the iinmediate future. All 
respondents, however; .emphasize that, apart from major modifications, programmes , 
are ynde'r continuous review and:, try to keep up by including new. aspects. Specif ic- 

.aily mentioned changes fall into two categoMes: (1) the form of -me training and 
(2) fts content. • ' . "-^ 

-^.(^ J,_j;onn_o^^ . . - ' . . ' , 

'ftiese modifications concern- in the majority of the caaes-41i^iniroduction of 
- new or hi^er levels of degree (MA, MS, Phb), the^recpgnition (and 1 caseTojTtae 
BA'de^ee ,as an. Honpurs Degree, and the introduction (also in 1 case) of a Lower ^ . 
"tand V Higher Diploma of School Librarianship. In 1 case, work in.. smaller -group 
seminars is' mentiohed as well as more individual work.^ In 2 cases a new teodel. of 
ivraining is foreseen for tti^ year 1975; unfortunately no ind).x^ation ia given as to ' 
the orientation of such new models as compared. with the ones now in use. ^ .12 res- 
pondents in all have mentioned changes ih^ the form of the training as described here. 

(2); Content./ ^ , - • . 

15 respondents mentioned changes in the content of, the training, programmes un 
foreseen or wished for the future. These are, the following; - " ^ 

a; Emphasis on science and: tech^ ^ - . 

b; »M6re: sp6ciaiisatipn, (2). 

c. More reseeui'ch-oriented. * ' i 

^ . ' d. Bnphasis Pn Coarounications fuid Inf. Science. 

^e.^General Iwproylng of methods *ahd t^^ • ^" 

- ^f. Maly sis of the users ^^^^ - ^ * • 

g;''Specied' atteriti^^ + libr. Service. 

.h: >. 'h. 'Emphasis on post-experience courses. ' ' : 

ii Er^phasis on dajba and information pbllectipn, storage and retrieval. 

« ' J. Systems approach for the struqtur^.^of several disciplines in the course., 
;k. Updating with modern aspec^ 
•> .1. Application^ of machljie Mlectibri , ^ . . 

' m. 'Mor.e attention to new information techniques (2). ' 

In general 0 the replies concerning changes in the projgrammes'as to their con- 
iterit are rather vague aiid tliey are moreover so disparate that no general trend can 
be identified. - , 

As for the modif ica'tion of the level (degree, level ) of the courses Mid the 
.:off?^^l^l^egre or diploma conferred, replies indicate a further academic specialisa-^- 
tionpwhereas only 1 institution^ritions ah important change in, the form of teach- 
ing (small seminar groups)' and puts emphasis on the-indivldual.xork. 



V i.' 
2. 

. % 

5. 

7. 
8. 

^. 

io." 
. n. 

12. 

-15. 
14. 

.13. 

16. 
' ■ 17- 
. 18. 

- ^9. 

• 21-. 

22. 

' 25. 

2^. 
. 25". 

26,. 
27. . 
28. 
29. 
50. 

52.,. 

54.; 
55. 




•More. araallrgroup sem3jiarsr_ individual cworking at .(^^^ programmed leaving when appropriate.^ 

Ciianges-are: certainly comirigj cannot be specified now. , 
Increasing-emphasis on sciftnce and technology. . . * 



Fall 1972: major curriculum revision; 

Programme has been phased .out mainly because of f inimciai reasons. , , 

■Additional specialisations. ' , T . , . . v < , ' 

No changes foreseen. ' ■ * . • / ' . . ; - 

Yes, ihtrqduQtion, of MA degree!" ' - ^ _ 

-All library students will be stydying for m. I>rogr,amme will be more 'research-oriented '' - • 

More ei^phasij on Communications and Information Science through merger with two other pfograinmes at the University > 
•Plans for a 6lii. year prograrame to\,Urban Libra^^^^ - . >.v 

-ijoj:.changes foreseen. ; ' ' % , . .v. 

Programme is7imder~contiiiuing--rev-ie^^ spe'cified). . \ 

Plans to initiate doctoral study in library and^ifdn^ 

.improving methods and techniques. H ' « 



For the moment no. . Changes are- discussecf bjvttxsdy of professors. /; , . 'V , - . 

Cahnot be predicted, as a new programme is Just vinder way. V" . ■ . ' ' • ' 

Mot at present, since this is determined by the requirements of the- -Library Association's syllabus. 
I«ss emphasis on traditional sfki: Is 'and more' oh analysis of users' needs, and social role of librarV and 
information services. ■ -. ' \ ■ . ' ■ •■ 

lliere are changes, comingV but at the present too diffuse^'-to particularize. , , 

.Possibility of CNAA Degree Course niore broadly based,' more interdisciplinary and including elements of ° 
sociology,. psychology, computers and statistics. ^ ■ . - . . 

Impossible to predict. 

Tlie i5A course is under revision for re-submission "to Council. for Natiorial Academic Awards as an Honours 
Degree Course-. '•. 
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56, -Possibility of special options* . ^ . ' - 

57> preater emphasis.fbreseen oh postrexperience courses and higher degree leVel courses* 
58i Revision of cpiirses is continuous process, to meet various requirefnerits* 

*59, Bp;th- In structure and content- SubJect/"Mariagemeht Information System" (MSI) With emphasis .on data and 
information collection- c management functions at various levels, generatin*:: new 

pertinent 'data and information out of th§se^, , their storage and retrieval has recently been include^. 
General policy - including' regularly new dev. In the syllabus.- . " . * . 

41. Changes will take plaoe according to the country's needs, ' 

'\42, Under study a new core programme affecting all librery schools in Brazil, '^e are also planning a systems 
approach for the structure of therseveral disciplines of the course.. 4 - ' 

h3\ No-.changes are foreseen. ; - . A 

.44. ^ Up-datiiig the curriculvim with modern aspects of documentary information. 

46.'.--^, * ' ^ ^ ' . . ' : 

48. Planning to .develop a PhD programme 'in the n^ar future.. . 

^?.:. . . , , " - 

50. -^The progranme has Just been iihproved (1973/72 ). . , * 

■51;' Team working on pro'Jefe;^ of new tnodel of library and information training. It will -finish its work in 1975 
-52., A new training progranin^ is foreseen for 197^76. " . ' ■ 

•55. , ^: . _ ■ . / . \ ■ 

54; -Univ-ersity reform of 'last year brought about .also .-nodemisation of library training progranme. Plar.s 

for teacjiing a|3p,lication of. ftiachine selection. * . ' o " * 

55. We wi^ to ^specialise the courses' raore/msdce them corres^^ the new information techiilque. ' ' 

56. t (a) lower Dipl.oma in. School Ubrarianship; (b) Higher Dipioma in School Librarimiship; (c ) more attention 

to ne\i techniques. • ■ 



58.' ..Post-graduate ■course Has only just started (autumn 1972), 



-■ ■ . . -98- «' 



^•1. 

4. 

5/ 
6. 
7.. 
S." 

9r 

10. 
11. 

12. 



^^^iJtl^l Increasinsly desirable, whatever available but often leading 
to hi£^er degree. ■ in favour' of exchange. ^ ■ ^cauxng 

elSSie!''''' workshops, or institutes). In 
Bpth cpntinutag education (not specified) and M) work. In lavour of exchange. 



13; 

14. 
15. 
.16. 

17; 



.18. 
20." 

2i:. 

-•22. 

24'f 

25. 
26. 
27. 

28; 
29. 



.In favour of exchange. s 

■ S^t^S ;°-"rses in Continuing Education. In . 

£eJ^?''hnr?«"^?*^;^ esaentidl for quality programnfe. Stchange would be 

eSSiiaSJ! ' Pr°8ranm,es differs; excellent coord, progrannne woSld.,be 

Continuous trainlhg/up-dating courses. In favour of exchange. ' ' 

Continuous- up-dating.. In favour" of exchange'^ ^ J - ■ • ■ 

Continuous up-dating. - In. :favour. . of exchange. O 

Specialised short, courses.- In favour, of exchange. " ' 

edSiJJw -J? ^° ^^"""^ science is most advantageous; continuing. 

:?Sl^" new technology is desirable. In favour o? exchange when ^ 

!!^S?i?Sf ■ V° ^"d *«^«;°°n*in^ing' education cWses or atlend short-term ' 
^stitutes.^ We are always open to such exchange. . ■ ■ 

F^irther course work, advanced degrees.' ' . 

•CoAtJnulng education .in the form of seminars, In .avour of exchange. - " 

^ntinulng=education, both credit and. non-credit; -^.t present lltSf;ork of " 
thla type.. In favour of exchange; " i*. oi 

Cwtlj^utog^'education, up-dating, courses. In favour of exchange. " 
Post-graduate specialization oourses-T - ' 

Further short courses - up-dating courses. 



. in favour of exchange. 
In favour of exchange.,- 



30. 
31'^ 
32. 
33. 
34. 

35. 



36. 
37. 



Purthar short" cours|fl ,' up-dating •■courses.. 
Up-ditijig-coui?ses., In favour of exchange. 

-•r"^'^,^^ subjects; (2) information work for mature entrants' 

with technical qualifications. In favour of exchan^. . ' ^"^"""^^^ 

V""'' ■ . . 'h. '. ; • ■ ■ . ' " 

'..|or BSe practical experience and for. For Phi) no. • 

iV* °^ in favour of exchange, (not 'specified). 

Up-dating com-sesi . Definitely in favour of exchange. 

Up.-dating. courses. In-favour of exchange.- * 

Short post'-experienoe courses ai-e desir3ble to up-date information or consider 
neK^developments. Ihe Briti^ Library *6hppls are ^closely linked t^rou^^l^e . 

iibr^viS"?.??"'*.'^^^'^ «:d- the Library Education Group Tf 

I|r«.y Association. ExcWmg^s of experience with „schooli^ abroad, would be 

^■-•"'^^^ Discussions are always holpful. 
R«.^tr courses are desi^-able, and we fiFTwdrking in ihe field ox' advanced 
flS^.^"^?? an up^^ting charac ter and with assistance to librlSes in 
5 •xcSnS-'^"'*^'°' ^'"^"^ d^»i8ned .by t^e Department. In favour 
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" . ' 99 . " ' ' ^ : " 

58, Up-dating courses, discussions. In favour of exchange, « ^ ' 

59« Both students and professors are in favour of cdnt* education. This 'is why our 
educational programme includes organisation of short-terra (2-5 months) advanced 
, training in some particular field -for individual candidateis, mid-year refresher-^ 
seminar and an euinusfcl seminar, ' ^ ^ 

^ ' Annual seminars and i^efresher courses organised by. the Centre provide keeping up 
to (date with" the trends in the field. 

41 . ™S . ; _ - . ; • ' ' ^ 

42, Students and professors consider the realization of up-dating courses, advanced 

- courses,- specialised courses a great necessity. We consider very useful an 
exchange- of experience with other training institujies* 

45. In favour of exchange, ^ ^ 

'44, Continuous training for the new staff and up-dating courses for staff working 
, " in the field of documentation information. In favour of exchange* 
-^^45. -In favour of cont, education (not specified); in favour of exchange, . 

' .46; — . r ' ' 

48, - Up-dating courses. In favour 6f */exch£^ige, 

49v . , ' " • ^ 

^50, In favour of exchange, ' ' ' ^ 

plv Continuous training and up-dating courses are highly desirable. In favour of , 

— , exchange* " ... 

J 52, Post-graduate specializatlonv courses. In favour of exchange. . 
54, Continuous training of librarians and documentalists. In favour of exchahge, * ^ 

55. " ' , ^ • , " ■ •* 

56. In favour of cont, training .(nbt specified). In favour of exchange^ 
57* Up-dating courses. In favour of' exchahge, 

58. Up-dating courses. In favour of exchange. 
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^ like all other 'discipiines of contemporary. science, library and information * ^ 
sciences M-e undergoing changes which are even more- rapid and . more fundamental than 
thos^ occurring in most other 'sciences, t\is- field is a rather ydung speciallza- " 
tion, grown out of needs which have become m6re- and, more evident Wer the last " • 
!u®"iLr"'^' Information science being an Instrument that should- be adapted* to 
i^^- of information users - that is to say to scientific researcher's • 

• having,- thanks to it, at their disposal a network of ea_sy cross-reference and of* ' 

~f^5°IS'^°"v.°°"°*'^.^® of oth^5::^p5?flal.ists in their or a- related fieJd. 

. and those^who need it f or more direct . application - it should and 'does in fact " ' 
cover a wide field of Interest. . As 'cHis science has gi-own out of needs felt its 
development is essentially, different from that_ of other sciences and accounts for . . 
the variety of approaches which clearly show in the curricula offered to those who 
wlsn to specialize in this field. In.^some cases subjects are taught which are - - 
clearly gear^d^ to the needs of one specific country , 'others show heavy leaning 'i>n 

. more qophasticated means such as computer ;science and others again are^^still pro- 
gressing: on the way starting with the traditional library. 

. "^^ is;- therefore.*, not^easy„t6 give a homogeneous over-view of existing. training 
■ -and educational facilities^.and it seems to be even more^if f ioult .for most of the 
training and education institutes, to -equally represent in ..their" curricula the \ 
variou? aspects of what is meant by information, and library science^ , '^ ^ 

^ ' ' • . ' ; / ' ' . 

/ can say., however , that th6 material received allowed us^to" specify the ' * 
following foiir .approaches' or categories in the org^Ization of infoijmation science 
c,urrlcula: /r- > , 

' 1)' The.theoreticall^^o , • - . « 

• » *" • - 

" cui'rlcuia are based, upon the prejn^se that information science is a distinct 

discipline with' its own methodology and research interests. Schools or • 
- institutes having this prientakon emphasize theoretical courses drawri from the 
• -formal disciplines o,f mathematics, logics, and pbrhaps linguistics. The empha- 
sis of the entir^progr-amme is on theory, methodology and research. * . ' 

S}l_°22BlJi§E_5£iS5£e;.oriented^cuK'ic^ . \ . ■ * " " 

\ ... ■ • 

This curriculum places primary emphasis on the computer. Such pro^gramme.s are 
^ genei^ally located. in engineering schools and the programme -of study stresses 
the mathematics. and logics courses with a view to cimjftiter hardware and soft- 
ware, design. • Applications also .constitute a. teaching subject, 'but here too 
■ engineering and mathematics are emphasized, as is the u^ of .computers to desim 
hardware components. Other applications that might -be Included ere linguistics 
information retrieval,- etc. • 6 o i,a, , 

^5 t5S_ii^£552«oriented ciorricultun ' • « , 

This curriculum tends to, identify information science and dbcumentation and 
the^.prpgraranes are usually located in. the Library School. Ihe emphasi's i^ on ' 
the use o^ computers in 'libraries -and the course of study includes library 

*>■'•■.'■-'' ' . — * 
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automation, circulation control, on-line cataloguing, etc. Also included are 
courses in information retrieval and dissemination, automatic indexing* and 
abstracting, and the «iutomation-of other *librf.ry procesiies. * ^ • » 

^1 ) ' The^s^stems^oriented^curricu • , - * ^ ' . , 

*^ 

Here we find emphasis on the methodology of systems^ analysis as it. applies in 
*" one or more irstitutional contexts. The curriculiun deal$ with.^ihe desj.gn and-:.^ 
analysis of information systems, infonnation retrieval, ^library networks, etc. 
The^ emphasis is on matnagement and decision-iralcing aspects of information systems. 
ra-Uier tlian on the operationat and service needs. ^ ' . 

m • 

1. ,The Georgia Institute of Technology- - School of ^ . 

' ^ Information and Computer Science, - . ' Tl/?? 73^73 

2. Harvard University --'Center 'for Research in - 

* Compulsing Technology . / s ^ ' * , 73/72 73^73 - 

5- The -Illinois Institiite of Technology -r Dept. 

;p.f Computer Science « . * 73/72 




The Illinois Institute of Technt 
-Science InforraatioriT^Program ' ' * 73/72 7^73 

5- Tlrie Iowa Stdoe University - Dept. of ; . J 
Computer Science ^. * 73/72"" * 

6- The^ University of I-laryland - School of Library 
and Irif ormation Services 

?• The University of Michigan ^ Dept. of Computer 

anci Communication Sciences . * 73/72 

8r Lehigh -University - Graduate' Studies and Research , 
' -Ifi the Information Sciences' 73^75 

9. The University of Iowa - Department .of Computer 

Science . ' 72/73 

• * * ' 

IP* The City University 'London - Infoi'matxon ^iciencc ; . 

MSc Degree Course" . , " 73/^72 * * 

11. The University of Chicago - Committee on ^ 
. Ihfoiroation Sciences 73/72 

12. .^Keio Univer/ity - Scho^ft*^ of Library and » 4 
'information Sciencb * 73^7^ 

15. Warsaw University - Post -graduate Study in , ' 

Informatics \ ' ^ 73^7^ 

•14. Indian Statistical Institute - Documentation 
. Research- and" Training Centre (DRTC ) 7^72 ' 
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SOTpOL OP INFORMATION AND COMPUTER SCIENCE (I97I - 1972)' 

* The master's progranroe offers .professlcnai education in two related fields- ' ' 
information systens engineering and oomputer systems engineering. The emphasis of' 
•S'iJlnIS*fn?„SSr' °^ f amiiy^sis, design/and management 

JLl^ !/^.^-""**^°"^^*?°'"^'* networks such is corporate information- systems, 
conwand^control ^stems, toiowledge networks and learning systems. Although applica- 
tions oriented, the curricula stress theoretical foundations of the profession." 
particularly logic, Imiguage theory, systems theory, and applied mathematics as well 
as managtment science* 

ISC2J55ii2S.§£iS2£S.Courses: (credit in quarter hours) " 



Topics in Linguistics (3) 
. Coraputer Languages (3 ) 

;ite$heniatical Technques for Inforaation 
, Science '(3 ) . * ' ^ 

'Elements of Inf ofma-ll on Theory (3) 

Inf orriation Systems (3 ) 
' Logistics Systems (3) 

Computexv Systems (3 ) ' ' 

Communication and Control of 
Inforraatioh (3) 
^ Syntax of Natural Languages (3;) 
\ftathematicia Linguistics (3) 

^Information' Control Methods (5) 

Theory^of Comratinication (5 ) 

Ipfprnlation Processes I (3 ) 
] Information Processes II (3) 

Inforaation Mesures (3) 

Information Systems Design I, II (3) - 

Probleme in Sjrsteins Design (2);^ 

Advanced Semiotics (3 ) 
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Advanoed^Logic (3) 
. Philosophy of Mind (3) 
Artificial Intelligence (3) 
Computer Tec^ques-for Information 
^ Storage and Retrieval (5 ) 
Computer Operating Systems (3) 
Design of Computer Operating Systejps (3 
Evaluation of / Computer Systems. (3) 
Computer Language De,sign (3J 
Organization and Management of 
. Information Industry (3 y 

v^' Systein Ihec-?y^ I (3 ) 

System Theory II (3) ' 
i^ttera Reco^ition (Special K»obiems' 
Goiirae) ('5') ' ' ^ 

^ Philosophy of Language (5 ) 

Management Information Systems Design ^ 

JSpeciai Rrobleras-Cpurae) (3) 
Theory of Automata (3 ) • 
Information Systems Optimization (3 ) 
Advanced Systema Design (5) ^ 
Syntax-directed Compilation' (3) 



V 



•SCHOOL OP INFORMATION AND COMPUTER SCIENCE (I972 - 1973) 

.(idem as 1971::197?)> added paragraph: , \ 

In association Kitti the , Empr^r University School of Medicine, the cohool also 
? W f •'^'^^^ S'^^'^T^^ in biomedical information and computer science, leading: 

orMastei^l^ Sc^^^^^^ and Computer ^ Science, -iid Doctor f 

l^-£i^i???P^y^ of Science Programme emphasizes the engineering desi^ 

Lf^4*^^ n^^^™*^^'''' processing applications and systems ii% health^ care^ and bio- 
J4^fS-\ ?! programme stresses course.worjc and dissertation resiarch:iil- 

biomedical Information and computer science. , 



•V 
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InroriDa-t^ion Science Courses : (credit in quarter hours) 



(icleinj +• . ^ 

Data Management Syst'^^ v ^ Formal- Semantics (5 ) 
Introduction^ to M&theraatical Linguistics f(5) Infonnation Storage and Retrieval O) 

Artificial Intelligence aiid Heiiristlcs (5) Introduction to* Information Eroceases I, 

: The^Iilteratuir^ . (5) ^' . ' • 

;Engtaeering 0^ ' ; Ihtroductidn to. Information Processes 'i I 

Pata Cqrarauiy.cati6hs (5) . ' ' (5 ) / ' ' 

/Basic M)P Systems Design (5)- t- Selected Jojpics ixi Information and ^ 

Science Inforaaf ion Sy St e^m^^^ Computer Science^' * . ■ ' 

Health Infopati^^ - Cybeiiaetics (5 ) 

- * . . , ^ * ■ .Equipment of Information Systems 



HARVARD UNBTEFEm - DIVISION OF ENQINEHaNG.'^ PHYSICS- - CENTER FOR 

RE^SEajROT pj COHPU^ TECHNOLOGY (1971 - 2-^72) ^7^-* * . ' 

The Center was established- ta July 197I f or the puinjpse of reorganising copputer 
science activities at Harvard so^as to^ i^J^vide cohere^^ for r^eMitrcii 

training, and to provide -ffie visibility ne6^ to ri?lse funds requiredi for ^ . 

, ^epat^^^^)^^^^ Four basic ob jectives' of the (lO research iii '^core? 

areas bf^oraputer s^^^^ as well as. resew?ch centered aroim use 
fiuid impact of computers;/ (2) training of g^^ students; (5j developmi^ and, 

^co-oixiljm of coxarses ih;the Computer science :area; :(^) deveippment of a pro- 
grairroe ena^ faculty and graclimt^ students in other departmentsi to draw on! fltie 

^expertise .of ; . - v. 



Ifif oraa-qion Scierice .Courses 




leering Sciences; AM: Applied/f^ ^ 

IntrcJiuctipn to Corap^^ , * , - 

ihti?6ducti6n t^ ' " \ 

/ixtrc^ubtion to ^^^^ * ► , 

]iitroductiph t^^ - ' * 

AM^ 215 pecisipn Ih^ . ' « " , ^ ^ ^ ; ^ 

'JLM 20a Syst^^ Structiarts (half course) 

^ AM 

\rm' ''^ioi* Seminal* ih Operatihg'^'Syirt^ (half ooiarse) 

M 221-, Iitf oraation RetriW 

AM^ 251a ;Operatiiig: S^ (half qbursej 

AM 251br;Seminar Operating Sy^era ^Qptinization (half* coiarse) . v 
AM: 252a Computer Graphics (half cpm-se - not .given 1971-72 ) 

AM 25%r^etoJj^ : ; r 

■ AM 260 /Advanced I^ogriumni^ ^ < ^ ! ' 

AM 26lr Sof W (fiili- cpui^se^, . - 

AM^ 271-,-/SemiAj^ ♦ 

AM 294r SpHadi^a Topics in Automata 'ftiebry and Mathematitjal Linguistics (half course^ 

^not given 1971-^1^^^^ ./ ■. ■ 
ii'fi, S^^ (half course) , . / , * . 

AM •'2^7^ Automata Wie^ course - not given .1971- 1972) 
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HARVARD- UNIVERSm - DI\riSION OP ENGINEERING AND APPLIED {WYSICS - CENTER PO^ ' 
REmROT IN COMPOTING lECHNOIOGY (1972 

■ ■ ... ' . • ' " '■■ 

(idem) ' . " . ■ ^ . " ' " . 

iS?2S!!Sii22i'^°^®^^® Courses: ^ ' ^' ' 

add' 

ES '119 Introduction to\ Decision and Contr^^^ (half course) 
. revise . ■ ' • * . ' 

110 Introduction to Computer Progranraing fformerly Engineer''.ng Sciences 110} ' 
;AM 112 Introduction to Digital- Computers (fbVrcerly Engineering. Sciences 112) 
AM 115 Introduction to Prop-airaning Languages (formerly Engineering Sciences 115 ) 

ILIJNOIS INSTiWIS OP T^NOLOGY 7 DEPARTF^NT' OP COMPUTER SCIENCE (197^- 1972) 

;A^*alance^ theoretical and pr'actical curriculum stressing software systems 
design and impleraeht^^^ of CQwputing, • computer applications in, related 

fieliis and-computer JCrchltecture. 

^ ^ : ' ' ' . ' ^ ' ' 

J2C2t22ii22.5^iSS£®^92H?I525i (credit in seme stej' hours) *• ■ ' * ^ - 

Programro^^ Computers (2) " Informatioh Storage and Retrieval (5) 
: Data .Processing ^and Fi^^e Management .0)' ■ Computer Graphics (5^) 

Matheniaticai Structures of Information Image Processing and Pattern 

\ Science-(5) ' Recognition (5)" ' 

.Programming. Languages (5) • Formal "Language and Syntactic Analysis 

'Computer Dperatihg. Sy^^ O) ^' - ^ : ' * ' * ' (5*)- 

. irelecommimicatibns Systems (5) ' Compiler Construction.! (5) 



Computer AVjsisted Instruction (5 ) 



IHJNQIS 'INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY -"SCIENCE INFORMATION PROGRAM (I97I - I972) \ * 

Science Inf6rmation,Jts a new iirterdlsciplinary curriculum concerned with the 
managem^rit' and proces of^ technical and scientific, information. It brings 'tor 
gather four related areas of ^ study :\inforraatio;ri processes/ library systems, .^ 
teohrilcar. writing, ahdcrnanagenierit and operation of. information centres. The pro- 
gram^ie: Is-health and blomedically oriented. 

InfoTOatlon^Sciehco^^^ ^ * • 

Information.^torage aiid ^Retrieval « ' 

Introduction^ Linguistic i 

Systems Analysis and Management - ^ 

iilbraryXut^^ - ■ 

Audio-Visuai Aijls / ' ^ 



ILTJNOiS IMsblTU-TE OF TECHNOLOGY - SCIENCE JNFOBMATION PROGRAM (1972,- 1973) 

" ' . •> ., ■ ■ . - 

Descri'gtion of Progjrajnme : (idem) /' " ' - ^ 

. \ \ , 'ft-- 

add : , • . 

55ff Litei?ature of Modern Science - ' . ' 

556 .Introduction to Publishing and Fringing (1) . 

551 Medical Information systems Analysis (4). " . 

561 Management and Operation of Information Centers (J)) , ^ 

585 Projects in Bio-Medical Information Storage and Retrieval Systems (4). " 
.' ' ' ft 

^delete . . . / . ' 

Introduction to Linguistic^ - - . / 

Systems Analj^sis and Management ' -1^ 

revise / • - . . 

557 Visual and Audio-visual Materials (2) (formerly Audio-Visual Aids, unnumbered) 
5^1 Inf ormiation Storage and Retrieval . (2) {formerly unnumbered) ' , ^ 
5^2 Library Automation (1) (formerly uiinumbe^'ed) ... 



I4DW/LS2ATEJJim^ -^DEPARTMEIJT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE (1971. - 1972j 

* The emphasis intiis programme is primarily on theoretical aspects, with- 
sec o»ndary emphasis on curient techniques anil applications. Ihe'PhD degree is a 
research^priented degrcse , and the candidate is required to produce a dissertation 
that shows. a significant contribution, to taoWledge in computer science* "in addition 
he is, expected to demonstrate hi^ attainment arid: prof icienoy: in computer science* . 
The Master's degree^ is less rigorously research-qrierited. It is available with^ 
thesis, for those who wish to pursue a reseM:*dh project, and it is also available 
without thesis. ^ ' . \ . 



lDt2?!!H5ti25-t24iD£i-22HE§25i (credit in quarter hours) ' . 

•» - , -« ^ ^ 

Q/S. 501 Programming Languages and Operating ^'ystejns (3) ' ^ ' 
C.S. 502 Programming Languages and Opcfratlng Systems (3} v- ' , 

C.S. 5Q3 » Programning Languages and Operating Systems O) _ 
C.S.*551 Structure and Processinig of Infonnatiori (3) 
'C;S. 552 Structure and 'Processing of Information (3) * ' ^ ^ 
'C/S»553 Structure* and Processing of Information (3) - * 
C.S.6IO Seminar *( 2 or 3) . ' 
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UNIVERSITY OP MARYIAND - SCHOOL OP LIBMRY AND INFORMATION SERVICES (I97I - 1972 ) 
-■ • * ' . ' ' ' ■ » ■• 

' 2222i!iESi2S-2f.££2ES55!2'' ^ ■ ' " » 

Tlit School's doncem is with the clarifioation and definition of the intellec- 
. tual character of the field of lihrja-y and information service first, and then with 

the developnient - of its capability for translating these 'assessments into actual 

progpanijea, courses- and other activities. At the Master's level the orientation is 
.toward introducing the student to the enlarged responsibilities which librarians' 

myst bt prepared for and committed to undertake during the years ahead. By means 
. of ^ new Information science option the student can choose to equip himself or her- 

self with modem quantitative tools and techniques needed to, understand and solve " 

■ technical ihfonnatioh problems. Library-oriented courses form the hulk of th^ 
offerings being understood. as electives for the information science option. ■ 

5S2$52ii22 Science Cbursiss;" (credit in semester hours) . 

IBSC 627. Governmental Information Systems. (5) . 

IBSC . 650 -Fundamentals of jDooumentation- (2) " * ■ , 

IBSC. 653 Construction and" Mainten«mce>f Indexing linguages and (5.) 

IBSC 656 Introduction to Information Retrieval Systems (3) 

IBSC ■ 657 Testing and Evaluation of Information Retrieval .Systems (3) 

IBSC 67^ Introduction to Reprography 0;) _ ■ 

■ IBSC , 700 IhtTOduction ta ^ . 
IBSC 705 Advanced Data ftrocessing for (3) r r 

IBSC ' 711 "Prografflmlng Systems for" Ihf ortnation Handling Applications 75 ) ' * 

IBSC TL5 Library Systems Analysis (3) ' ' 

IfiSd , -737 Topics in Information- Science • , 

IBSC . 7^0 Seminar in Library and Infonnatlon. Networ^cs (3 ) 

v757 Librw-y and Information SeJ?vice Facilities - Objectives and Performance (3 ) 

:IBSC- 807 Science. Irif ortnation and the Organization of Science (3) . 

IBSC; 815 library Systems W V' • " ' 

;iBSC 837. Semlniu?' ihrinfoTO ^. ' 

IBSa. ;B55 . Analysis of liie ldbrary Se^ ■ 
IMC - 859A Data Ppoceissihg Workshop in "'Libi*ary''Applic«tions-U3 ) ~ 
IBSC' 859c Idbitiry Operations Research ;(3 ) - -r~ ...r . , . 

JIBSC '859t> Mathematics for Xibraiy^ . ' . 

UNpERSITY'OF ^ SCHOOL^OF LMARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES (I972 - 1975)' 

2t52!:iESi2S-'2£_&°KS52S' (idem) "' ■ 
Inforjftlon^Sci^^ (eredit in semester hours) 

add . ^ ; ^ ^ . , ^ ■ - 

IBSC 6^7 Special Problems in the Organization of Knowledge <5) 

. IBSC ■ 652 Seminar in Research Methods and Data Analysis (5 ) " 

IBSC -736 Advanced Organization and Adtaiinistration of Libraries and Information 

- Services (5) ' • , - 

deletf 

IBSC 859A Data Processing Workshop in library Applications ' . 

reytst:,^ , - ' ^ ^ 

..IBSC 72! Topios'in Information Science (foraerly IBSC 73?) 
'IBSC ' "726'; Seminar in Inforaation Transfer (formerly IBSC 857) 
IBSa 859H. libriuTT Operations Research (formerly IBSC 8^590) 

& ■■ - ■ ■ ■ 
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UNIVH^sm OP MiciqoAN dept. op computer and communication sciences (1971 - 1972) 

. The computer and communication sciences are concerned with understanding, on a 
theoretical basis, the comfnunication and processing of ixiforraatlon >by both natwai 
and .artificial systems. Two general^areas of study are particularly Important, fo^ 
thefse sciences: (if the 'technical .study of natural and artificial languages as modes 
of coraraunlcisition, and (2) the investigation of informtidn processipg, both,in iiatu-. 
ral cmd artificial systems. Natural systems include the heart, the central nervous 
system, genetic and evolutionary systojns, and behavioural systems; artificial 
systems ihciude digital and. analog computers, telephone networks •^nd television 
systems; In the technical study of languages > attention is given botti to*natural 
languages cmd to various types of artificial languages, including codes used- in 
communication sciences, instructional and desljgii languages for digital computers^ 
and the formal languages of maiiiematical logic. In the investigation of information 
processing systems,, attention is directed toward fixed and grjowlng automat a, adaptive 
systems, nerye nets, evoJ^^yL^ary ^systems, adaptive behavioural systems, and 
language systems. ' 

The Miphigarv programme is unique in its breadth and connections with natural , 
systems. 1\11 smidents receive some instruction in^the informational and compujber 
.aspects of natural languages^ biological systems, and behavioural systems, and con- 
siderable resea»cli is being done: in, iiiese areas by faculty and^ students. 

' : ■ ■ , ; , -^- ^ ' ' ' / 

Ihf6^mation^.Scie^Jce^Cou^se^ 

Digital and AnalogJ^stems (5) 
. Pata Structures 0\ 
dlicory of Automata (5^ ^ ' » ' . ' ^ * 

Adaptive Systems: (5 )V ^ ^ ' ^ 

Man. as Jji Iitf (3) . r - 

inforroation; Theory (3) ' - ' \ ^ ^ 

Theory of fjatural language Structure (5 ) 

Malheroatic'ai Uji^ ' " * ► . 

'Ebgiq, Oraaroar and liifprraation Processipg (3 )' - . 
—Artificial ,iitelil^^ ^ - ' ' ^ \ 

Operating Systems (3) .J 

Simulatldh ]>uiguages'and Teohniquos/(3 ) ^ ^ „ 

\ Data Structures and Compiling Techniq^ (3) * . 

. inforro?itional;AspeptSvpf. Biochemistry and Hiysiology (3) , 

Bioibglcai SensQry Systems (3 ) '\ . • . , 

Computational Logic ^ ^ ' * ^ - ^ ^ 

Algebraic. Iheory of Aut^omcta (3) • ' 

'Theo'ry of Adaptive Systems (3.) 

' Neural Models and "Psychological Processes (3 ' - 
^ Computational Linguistics 
Theories of Grammar O) ^ " 

Acoustic Foundations for COTiputational .Speech Procesisiing (5) f 
Advance?! System I^ogramming (3 ) ^ — 

Seminar in Natural Langua'ges (3) » ' - ^ 

Seminar in Programmiiig (1-3) , 
Seithar in. .Programing (1-3) ^ * . 

,Seii_lnar In Automata Theory (3 ) . 

Seminar In Adaptive Systems Theory (3) ' " /' 

^ ^Artificial Intelligence Seminar 
Artificial Intelligence ^Seminar (3 ) 
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lEHIGH' UNIVERStof - GRADUATE STUDIES kUD RESEARCH IN THE INTORMATION SCIENCES 
• ■ . ^ (1971 - 19,72) - . . • - . ' . 

NO' INFORMATION AVAILABLE -.X , 
. lEHIGH UNIVERSITY - GRADUA'IE PROGRAm .IN INFORMATION SCIENCE (1972 - 1975) . 

. • ■ ^ . / ; 

. , f^®;rate of change in inforhiation technology demands that the practitioner, i.i 
order to participate in and contribute to existing and .developing systems, "be 
■thoroughly grounded in the conceptual fundamehtais of his -field. To this.goal, the 
. ^. St. and PhD. degree programmes offered by the Vision of Information Science are 
desired to fulfill several bb'Jectives. Each prograhmie provides a. broad' base of 
both tiaeory,and application. Emphasis is on fundamehtais, rather' than techniques. 
Basic tp^ the prograipe of information science at Lehi^ is th e ,c7a ncept that research: 
and Instructipn reinforce each other., Consel^uently „ wheiiever possible, students -are 
expected, to pjarticipate irt research and operations on a :part-time basis* 

-'Three core aresis. are at the hea;jjt of the M.S. pt-ogrammer information pro- 
;cesstag systems; information retrieval theory; and analysis of information. Beyond. 

this basis core, student schedules; are planned oi^. an individual basis to fit pre- . 

vious academic experience ahd" career goals. . ^'wo ppihibns are open for specializA- 
• tlon: Systems, emphasizing, the' integration of machine and human capabilities ahd* 

techniques; and Foundations, dealing with the the.oretical and systematic considera- . 

tion of ii^formation' systems and processes. i . . " , 

'rhe 'PhD. in. liiformation- Science covers suon diverse topi'cs as mathematical - 
logic, information systems, command and control .sy^stems, -computer pnogramminp: 
computer languages, conj^rol systems, systems., anal/sis, operations research J conP~~ ~ 
putatibnal linguistics, probab Hi ty« theory , rtatistics and statistical inference, . 
switching theory, .graph theory, algebra, topology,, automata theory, and artificial 
intelligence • ' ♦ f . 

' - ' * J *^ 

*Ih?orniation Science Courseis * ^ r ' 



Descriptive linguistics ^ 
'Psychqlt'hgui sties . - 
Statistical Linguistics , 
^-Inti?oducti6h to Information Methodology 
Appliceitiorf* of Non-Numerical Automata 
Theory of FbnDal Grammars * ^ 
Computer languages 
Mathematicalv'.Methods in Information 

Science ' 
Information'^Retrieval Theory 
Introduction to Library Organization ( 
Library Autoination 

Readings, in Infonnation Science * ^' 
Seminar in ^Psyc^hcdloguisti^ 
S PRC ial: Topics in Linguistics 



Analysis, of Information Systems 
Siibject Document Retrieval \' 
ALP-Aided Document Retrieval 

pDesipi of Executive. Systems 
Document Retrieval ivaluatibn 
Evaluation Models * ' 

• Retrievgti Lcuiguages ^ 
mthematical Models in' Linguistics 
Retrieval Structures ^ ^ j . 
Sentence Syntax 
Thesis^ (Master 's Deferea). 
Tfiesiff (Master 's Degree ) - ^■ 
Special Topics in Information, Science^ 
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•UNIVERSITY OF pWA r DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE (Mac Lean Hall) - (1972 - 1975) 



.The primary emphasis in this programme is on. theoretical aspects, with 
Secondary emphasis on current .techniaues and applications. 

Infoi^atio'n^Scienoe^Co^ (credit in semester jhours) 



.' 22cr20I Algebraic Automata "Pheory (5 ) - ? ' * - 

220:2^5 ArtlfJLcial. Intelligence II (5) ^ ' , ^ 

220:257 Formal Languages (5) * • ' ' . . \ 

220:295 Seminar on Artificial Intelligence^ • , , ^ 

220:297 Seminar on Automata' ' • ' ,/ " 

'■ **••» 

THE CITY UNIVERSIT^^^ " . ' 

:^ Lionel Denny House, 25"Goswell Road, London, E,C.l. * - . . . 

' Sources of irifoi^piatipn . 
Chariicteristics of sources of information, cpmparative evaluation, and ^ 
appropriate means of exploitation. \ ' ' " . • 

. -PUBLISlfil) AND LWlBLISIiE?) \\ . . ■ ^ 

Individual sources auid organizations; oral, visual, and non-documentary sources* 

• ' ' BRITISH AND FdREIGli SPECIALIZED SOURCES ' . - ' \/ 



' \ Libraries, learned societies, trade organizations, r'esearch associations, 
- 1. national and ihternatibrial bodies, , ' - * • ' . ■ , 

METHODS'- OF UDCATING SOURCES ' ' ' • ' 

Making efficient use ,of all types ot sources for obtaining detailed inf ormar 
_ tioh* . * . " - ^" . 

IIv 'ISj^2!H55i2?-.552£5S2-22§-r2Si2Y5l ■ " ^ ' — — ^ * ^ 

' CLASSIFICATION THEORY ' ' , \ ' " / 

Hierarchic and scientific classification, and classification by synthesis; 
logical principles and advanced research methods; principal classification 
systems at present use. ' c ' l ^ 

INFORMATION STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL ' 

Indexing; large-scale mechanical and electronic methods; information retrieval 
systems; computer production of i indexes and selective disseipination of informa- 
tion; problems of testing systems; statistical evaluation. Survey of recent 
, current advanced research in information retrieval. 



t 
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'.COMPOTERS • 

APPIICATiONS OTHER SCIENTIFIC DISCIPLINES 

III* .5i2H2iSSii22-2£^^S^^™**io*'i - * 

FLOW . OP INFORMATION ' . ■ \ ' 

■ Theoiy of human conmunlcatlons and the problems in resear.ch-and In'dustry \ 

■ •specially In small and medlUK-slzed firms. . ' , aory, ^ 

ABSTRACTING . ■ ' 

Hie techniques of abstracting end the production of^ab^jtracts Journals. 
. ORGANIZATION OF THE I^LOW- OF -INFORMATION ' ' , ■ 

The.flo^ of information in research, industry, and government; role of inter- 
national organizations In the -dissemination of Information; liaison and 
, advisory services. " . ' ' 

ERGONOMICS 

\' :~ ■ . ■ ... / ' ■ ■ . ' ■ , 

The; application of ergonomics to information Kork. - ' 

iaW' ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Batfnts, Trade Marks, Registered Designs, and Copyri^t Law. ' . 

•STANDARDS- ■ ' ^ ■ ' ■•. 

National, International and Industrial standards; organlza.tions dealing with- 
^* !^35^i2*Kii°2>5$d_Otiier_A2£eots_of_^In^ 

' MANAGEMENT OF INFORMATION DEPARIMENTS . ' •* " ■ 

-~ ^ staffing problems and organizational aspects and relationships; economics of 
. . . Information aerylfees. 

' ^ "REPRODWTION AND PRESENTATION OP INFORMATION' 

'■ ' ■ . ■ ■ • ■ - 

Copying and repr.odu9tion methods ;^ methods of typograidiy; printing and 
. llluotratipn In relation to prpblems of efficient communication. 

• . lANOUAOE STU^r^ , ^ . . 

--Mtlonjnone foreign language to good technical reading standard;, principles 
of translation and transliteration, and-linguistic problems In information- 
work. 

erJc. ' 



. - 'UNIVERSITY OP CHICAGO - COMMI'ftEE ON INFORMATION SCIENCES (1971 - 1972:)- 

' ■ ■ -IT ' t • • "1 

The. Committee on Information Sclencts offers graduate prograanos In the general 
'area of computers, systems, communication, and control. Master 's-level cowses 
cover, both theoretical foundations'and some of the morSvprasMitio aspects of cofi-»-, 
tuter systems and applications, ttie intention is to eaphasize principles of broad 
^ arid continuing applicability, thereby providing students with i strong jic lent if Ir 
cally-oriented background^ Into which i^pecif Ic technological lr*formation can be 
readily assimilated^ The" doctoral programme is f lexible , and ail^t. appropriately 
Include courses offered by the departments 'of Mathematics, Statistics-, Theoretical 
Biology, miosophy, and Linguistics; the Graduate School ojT Business; and the 
Graduate library School, Iht excise ipllnary dissertation research lis facilitated by 
, associations, through Joint appointments and. other means, ]t)etween the Committee . 
^and other' University units. > ,1 

Organization of ^Computer Systems * " . - 

information'Theory (Statistics) . . ' ' 

' informatioh^ahd Comniuhication Theories / / 

^ infoiTijation of Automata , ' * * > 

Formal L^mgwges ^ 
'Cbiipueer Operatixig" Systems' / ' ■ ^ i _ 

Data StTOCtures ■ , j ' , ^ 

CbiBpiler Cpnsti^ / ^ , ' . 

Introduction to Cognitive Systems (T^^ 
• ; Science of . Communication '( Linguist lc!i, Llbrai^ Science) - t ' , v 

/ Mechwiical Translation, and ^Language Processing (library Science, Linguistics) 

Information Retrieval. (Librw?y Science.): ' ^ 

J infoiTBation Systems (Business)' " . ^- * 

Reading and Research' in the Information Sciences v . 



^ « NEIO UNIVERSITy - SCKOOL OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCJENCE - JAPAN 

Information Science and Technology: Introduction (,4.) 

* ^ Concerning the generation, recording, -transmission, processihjf and iise of. in- 
.^oiSS"^^°*ir ?^5Cuss„es^various ty^ forms of representation of Information, the 
efficiencies of message transmilssion, and devices for information processing. . 

J 'Information Sciehc^e and' Technology: Seminar '(4) . 

Examines scientific research methods applicable to research, in information 
science and tephnology and guides individuals"^ to specific themes^ for and preparation 
of research papers, with special consideration^ for the ^aduate. thesis project of 
\ the individual student.." / ■ . 

Structure of Information I (2) . ■ ' 

' Based on |he concepts of linguistics and logic, ^discusses. iiie structure of 
sentences, the relation between words and concepts, as expire ssed by ^natural lan^ge. 
or other means; examines stratification of concepts, forms of "logical expression 
"And of Judgment, and studies semantic approaches from the linguistic as well as ; 
logical points of view. ' \ 

ERJC : : -129 ... 



^112 

Structure of Information II (2) _ 
^ Discusses methods of analyzing and using infornation mathematically or 
./quantitatively. ' \ ^: 

. Structyre ofjilnformation: Seminar (2) - ^ 

- . Applieji principles discussed in ^Structiire of Information' to analysis of 
. inf omation. 

Information Systems (.4) ^ • _ o • 

Clarifies components arid functions of ixrformation systems, their operations, 
design arid management, and examines me thodis of Information systems analysis and 

•evaluation, considering applioatipn pf*the concepts oi information systems. 

•& » • . ' > 

Information Systems: Seminar I (2)* 

Case studies^. 9f methods of organizing, operating and evaluating information 
systems of research institutions. . 

.- » ' * ' ' »> 

' Information .Systems; Seminar 11 (2) - , ' 

^ Discusses studies of^information needs and uses .arid examines previous_study . 
..projects and, experiments to increase the efficiency of information systems. 

. Research. Methods I (2) . . ' ' ' 

Introduces basic research methods observed in disciplines of science and 
technology arid examihes methods of searching for needed information produced in the 
research processes. v T 

Research Methods ir (2) . / 

Introduces basic research methods observed -in disciplines^ of the humaj^ties 
and social sciences and examines^ methods of searching for neecled inforraatlori pro- 
^ - .dviced in the research,^processesC ^ ^ ^ 

' Information Media (4) T ^ 

Discusses and examiries various media in communication and clarifies the flow 
' iiifqrmatiori' and- use patterns. . * 

Information Media: Semlnv,(2) 

. Ejcamihes processes from ,the generation to* use of information as reflected .in 
\ various materials, media and sources of information, with case studies of the 
relations beitweeri Informatl^on and media. " ' 



' Information Storage and Retrieval, Advanced I (4) ^ ^ ^ • 

Types of lnformatJ.on sources and information, kind of symbols, methods of 
symbplizatloh, subject analysis, terms. and forms for indexing, quantitative problems 
and applications of computers are discussedf ' 

Information storage and Retrieval^ Advanced II (2) . / 

, Discusses theories of indexirig and abstracting for information jstorage and 
retrieval. . ^ " 

• ; \ . . . , ' , ' ^ ^ 

Informatioji Storage and Retrieval, Advanced III .(2) " ^ 

Codes ahd^coding methods are introduced. Their applicatfon, as well as their' 
characteristics, are discussed.. \ , 

. Information Storage and Retrieval: Seminar I (2) 

Classification systems of various kinds are studied and their applications 
'are discussed. , * 



. .ii5 ■ 

• * 

Information Storage and Retrieval.: Seminar* II (2^^ 

Discusses the behaviour of natural language in information storage and ^ 
retrieval systems. ^ ^ , 

- . ^ . . ' , ' • *. 

Information .Storage and* Retrieval : Seminar III (2) 

Case^studies are^made of specific applications of the theories introduced in 
'Information Storage and Retrieval, Advanced II • - 

Mechanization in Information Handling (^) ^ 

Introduces basic components of computer systems, discusses principles ^of pro- 
gramming, outlines programming systems, and examines application of the techniques 
to information handling systems* ^ . , . . 

{ Mechanization in Information Handling: Seiuinar-(2) 

'^Considers application of the principles introduced in 'Mechanization in 
Information Handling', .including practical operation ^of computerized systems* 



'-UNIVERSITY OF WARSAW - POSTrGRADUATE STUDY JN INFORMATICS " (1972 - 197^) ^ 

< - *• 

1, 'LOGIC - Elements of set theory and mathematical logic; elements of semiotics; 

some methodological problems of sciences; logic of' information 
science* ' v \ " > 

2* ^ MATHEMATICS r Selected problems of algebra; elements of mathematical analysis; 

principles of calculuis of probability and of statistics; elements of ' 
i mathematical theory 'of information; general introduction 'to modem 

matheaiatics* , ^ . " ■ 

/ " ■ ' " . ' . 

5/ CYBERNETICS - Bjsic notions of cybernetics; control and iTeed-back problemis; 
' cybernetic methods and thein applications; system-oriented 'approach 

of problems. - . *' - ' ' ^ . 

4. I^YCHbUOGY - Perception of information and information processes by the human 
brajn^ psychological aspects of ..processing and transmission of 
information; ^elemorits of the psychology of Kork (j^umah relations, 
information user work analysis, elements of testing . methods,)* » ' 

SOCIOLOGY - Basic notion^ of sociology and, elements of reseai!ch techniques with 
special emjiiasis on the meliiodology of enquiry methods. 

SCIENCE OF SCIENCE - General, introduction to science and technology problems,. , 
^ , problems of research and design; scientific creativity and presehta-- 
tion of research results; research teams aQ^. research institutions; 
optlmation of structures and processes; organization of science and' 
scientific development policy, 

7* LINGUISTICS - Natural language problems; basic introduction to linguistic 

^ trends amd schools; formalization of natural language; problems of 
communication. *• ^ 

"8;" SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY - Problems of creation of scientific an4 . 

technical vocabulary; principles of lexicography; general and > 
specialized encyclopaedias; translation problems* 
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INTOODUCTION TO SCIENTIPIC INFORMATION - 'Ihtor.etleal basis of scitntif ie ' 
o InfoPBatioh; ttralnologieal probl'tas of seiehtif 16 inf onwtibn; 

history of scitntif io. information activity;, eneyelopae<iie Introduc- - 
tion.tootht basic problens of sei«iitifle information; the. role of . 
. scientific infornatipn in modern development of science, technology - 

- and economy. * 

UBRARIANSHIP - Classification and organization cf libraries'; organization of • 
libraries network in Poland and In various, other countries; function 
of libraries In Information systems; specific problems of library 
Information; trends in library development; trends..ln library 

- reaearph. ■ . " . ' 

SOURCES AND VHHCI£S OP IN^RMATION 1 Classification and characteristics' of 
information sources; usefulness of various primai-y information 
sources fdr various informational needs'^ind principles for their ■ * 
selection; modem directions in scientific and technlcai periodicals 
publishing;, types and characteristics. of information-vehicles. 

REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS AND INFORMATION FACILITIES - Basic principles of 

scientif ic dbcuraentatiori processing of primary- documents; types' and 
methodology of secondary document processing; thelr..charactepisti-os' ' 
. and function in the Information process;' various tj^jes of^^ormation 
, - facilities such as files, bibliographiesy-abstract pjub-rieations. 
bibliographical Indexes, etc. ^ ■ 

INFORMATION lANGUAGES I - Theory and, classification of i^pnnation languages; 

monor and poly-hierarchic information languages; different types of " 
^ classifiqatiohs with, special emphasis on Universal Decimal Classifica- 
^ *ion; general principles and -mifthods of indexing;' raeth 
nwters of comparative analysis of - irrfor^^ 

IOTX)RMATI9N lANGUAGES 11. - Dictionary-type- languagesr'descriptor langiiages^ 

■SYNTOL,.,BITi semantic code; development trends- in Information " 
^ — Ijnguages; methods of Indexing with descriptors and natural language 

■'Words. 

INKfMraON "RETRIEVAL lANGUAGES AND 1HEIR TESCHNICAL MEANS - Definition of 

Information retrieval systems and their thedry; classification and 
characteristics of systems; i^wme general boM^ 
information systems, mechanized systems and automated systems; 
characteristics, of technical means; determination of system' efficiency • 
^ trends , in develojjraent. . 

COMPUTER PROBIEMS - The construction,' functioning and structure of computers , 
' and of hardware components;- problems of computer progrjanmies; computer 
■applications in information retrieval; trends In computer appiica- ^ 
' tions. ... 

T^SMISSION OF INFORMATION - Principles and metnod's of document dissemination. 

addressed, universal, individual and collective information;. Informa- 
■tion dissemination techniques; multiplication techniques; copyright 
problems; principles- of text processing and editing problems. 

• f ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . , , 
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18« INFORMATION. USERS - Ciaaslfibatioh ax^ oharactaristios of user groups, their 
Infomation naeds; Mthods and tachniquas of information htads 
« raaearchjf obllaboratlon betKean information officer information 
user; organization and mathods of user training In the use of \ 
Informatioh; methods of propaganda for the use of information colleo* 
tions arid services. - ^ * ' 

19. ' ORGANIZATION AND^ fCONOMICS OF INFORMATION - Information organization, systems; 

Information networks and their construction; the organization of 
infonoational activity in Polarkl and in other countries; Inter* 
national Inforroation systems and their development; international 

* co-operation; orgaxUzation of the work of inforroation centres; 

employment in information and qualifications needed; informational 
equiprneht; planning and' financing of information activity and- 
methods of determining its economic activity. 



Indian statistical institute - documentation research and training centre fDilTc ) 
' - j;i97i - 1972) ' , * . 

Training in Doctamentatiori^ v , , * * 

• ' • * ^ 

The course of f ers jJompMhensive instruction In the l^eory and practice of 
documentation. It places emphasis on Imparting theoretical knoifiedge of a hi{^ 
order and^at the same time on equipping the student with^ -liie necessary professional 
competence based on practical experience. .Instruction is largely Individual. Ihere, 
is .weekly essay work and colloquium designed to develop in tiie students the power of 
systematic thix)klng ax>d exposition*. 
; . , ^ j^- 

Syllabus ^ ' ' v 

G1 - UNIV^E OP SUBJECTS: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE 

1. Ohe various. subjects having knowledge as thu field of study. Their inter- 
relation.' * • - * * ^ • ^ 

2. Priroi^r^senses. Association. Intellection. Imagination. Intuition. 

3. , Sensory expe:?ience. Intellectual experience. Individual's Externalized and 

Socialized memory. 11io\ight-Term relation.- Nomenclature. Terminology. 
Fundamental terras and their standardization. - 

4. Fact. Empirical law: .Descriptive formulatior* Fundamental law. Hypothesis. 
Normative Principles. Interpretative explanation. Deduction. Empirical 

V verification. Abstraction. Generalization. Concretization. Particulariza- 
? tion. Spiral of Scientific Method. ^ ^ ■ ' . 

5. Positivistic , Speculative and Authority-centred,.m5des of thinking. Methods of 
pure .sciences, applied sciences, humanities and social sciences. 

6. Universe of subjects as mapped in schemes for library classif ication* Its 
demarcation .into sections and^ sub-sections. Uiiverse of subjects as a static 
continuum. ^ ' ' ^ ' 

y . - ' ^ 
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7i Interrelation of sections. Modes of ' interrelation and c^oss'-section. Forma- 
tion of new sections. Modes of formation. Fission. Lamination. Loose 
assemblage. Fusion; Distillation. Universe of subjects as a dynamic ' 
contliiuun. ' 



G2 - DEPm CLASSIFICATION f THEORY) 



1. -General theory of classification and its canons.' Theory of classification of 
subjects. Work iji the idea plan, verbal plance and the notatiorial*plan,e'. ■ 
Canons' for each of -the, planes. Basic class. Isolate. Facet Analysis. ' Phase 
• Analysis. Focus. Simple, compound and complex foci. ' Inter-sub Ject, intra- 
schedule and, intra-array phase relation. . Principles for helpful sequence. ■ ' 



2. The five fundamental categories and the facets corresponding tb them. Rounds 

and levels of raan.lfe station of the fundamental categories.. Postulates for - 
> Jdea' plane. Prl;iciples -for helpful sequence of any two facets. ■ , ■ ' 

5. Array. Telescoping of ■^arrays, te.lescoping of facets. Coninon Isolate: 
anteriorizing an^ posteriorizing. Quasi-common isolate. Specials isolate. 

^ Quasi isolate. Speciator. 'Environmental isolate. Superlroposed.isdlate. • 
.Pfinpiples /or sequence- of isolates in an array. 

4. Ehuraerative , Nearly-enumerative , Almost-faceted.' Fully faceted, Rigidly 

faceted, and Freely faceted classification. Ahalytico-synthetic classification. 
Enumeration of isolates. Formation of isolates by alphabetical, chronological-," 
geographical, environment or subject device. ;Z6ne and Sector analysis. 
Abistract cl^issification.^ • , ,- - * . 

vj. 5. Notational planV. - Postulates for nbtational plane. Co-extensive class n^iber. - 
Individualising class'nuraber. Expressive class number. Mljted notation. 
' . Sector notation within an aijray. Group notation. Hierarchical arid non- 
hierarchical notation. * - ' ■ ■ . . . 

6. Macro-tiiought. Classification "for book arrangement. -Micro- thought. Classifi- 
cation for documentation work. Depth classification. Other uses of library - 
classification in a library.^ Use of, classification in. arranging materials 
other .than documents, qlassificatipn 'and coding for machinery for findings 

' dociimerits.. ' 

7. Evolution 'Of classif icatory technique. ' Comparative study of Bibliographic - 
qiassification Colon Classification, Ubrary of CongresjS Classification and 
Universal Decimal Classification. Standards for the elements of schemes for" 
^classification. Universal and special schemes, fo^, classification. 

-8. ClasSificationist and design of clad|ificatlpn; ■•Classifier and assignment of. 
class number. 

G5 - DEPTH CLASSIFICATION (PRACTICE) - ' ^ ' ■ " " 

1. • Steps, in. classification. ' . . 

2. Classification of books and articles by Colon Classification and Universal 
Decimal Classifioation. ^ ■ . ' ' • 

g"4 - LIBRARY CATALOGUE ' . . 

1. Canons for cataloguing. Lay-out of a catalogue code. Standards for the 

•elements needed in catalogue codes at the international,' national, linguistic 
and local levels. . • . ' 
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Classified catalogue. DijCtlbtiary catalogue. Kinds of entries* Specific 



entry. 



General entry. Main entry^ Added entry. 



Choice^ of heading for main entry and book index entry for simple, multi- 
voluiijed and compoisite books^ periodical publications and raicro-Kiocuments. 

Rf^thder^lng of personal, geographical, corporate, and series names, and xitles of 
books ;ln ^Headings" oft Entries. . " 'I ' ^ . ^ 

Title, sectipn in malp entry and in .any other ^sp^cific entry. 

Choice^ and rendering of heading in subject entries. Chain procedure. List of 
subJecH: headings. Class index entry. See and See, al so subject entries. Cross 
reference index* entry. - • ..^ - 

- ^ i . * % • . ' • . ^ 

Author analyticeil. Subject analytical. 

Comparative, study of the latest edi-':ions of the. Classified catalogue code with 
additional niles for the dictionary catalogue^ the AIA code and tlB Rules for 
the^ dijj fcioimry^^^ "'f 

Alphabetization and it's problems. Abbreviation dof titles of perlodicaL 
ptibiications;. Bibliographical references. ~ . ^ • ' , 

Lay-out and additional rules for union <5ataloguey abstracting and Ijidexing 
periodicals and- national bibliography. ? * ' , ' ' 

Canons of cODstracting.. Language :;;*Sentence .form; Kernel form; Technical terras; 
Ropular terms. Use of standard, fundamental constituent terms. Length of , . 
abstract. Symbiosis betwe.en Featu3?e Hiaading and Abstract. 

(Cataloguing, of non-conventionar forms ' of documents. 

I)OCUMENTATIOij 

. ^ ' • . ^ jp ' 

.Book and doc\iraent;, Macro-subject and Micro-subject; Nascent thought; Generalist 
and Specialist readers. Bibliography and documentation list. 5 Cpjsuercial 
Service. Bibliographical Sehrice. Abstracting Service. 

Doqumentation i^ork. On demand«> In anticipation. On a specific subject. On 
all subjects. , National and International coverage. Retrospective and current. 
Varieties of documentation list. Prliiciples of selection for national and 
local documentation work. < • . ' 

Do^cumentation Service: F«tcet analysis in helping the reader in the exact 
eniyiciation of his subject of interest at the moment. -D^ciament search. Data 
search. Search for entities having several specified properties or values. 

Procurement of documents; National" €md international sources. 

Types of document reprodupybn or reprography from the pdint of view of users 
and top management of docipentation centr^s^. Photostat. Enlargement. Micro- 
film. Microfiche. Microcard. Other kinds of reproduction. Storage and Pre- 
servation. Reading apparatys (Note: the engineering and technological aspects 
are' excluded )r ' \ ' " 

-Translation service:, Full-time translators. Panel of translators. Full-time 
editors. Translation bank. Machine translation. (Note: excluding 
•engineering aspects and the actual work of translation). ' 



' •* . ■ • . ' > . ■ f 

7. Abstracting: abstracting parsormel. Coripetanc* in" subject field and cl^ssif 1- 
' ■ cationt Use of author synopsis. Ne?d for abstractir^ one and the same^docu- 
-iBent;ln the- abstracting media of several subjecrts. Abstract with- slant.. 
N|itional and international co-ordination of abstractinglservice. Information ' 
about progress towards machine abstracting (Note:.exclud&g ehglneerlng^spects ) . 

^^•Jf of organization , for documentation. International .National ,"Lo4al} Role 
of PH) aji^ -Unesco as co»-ordinating and promoting agencies. 

■9. Social factors making documentation necessary. Popul^ition pressure. 
■ » SuDplementlng natural and near-nitural cbmraodities by artificial commodities 

made .from unconsum,able raw materials with the aid of technology. Reference 
^ - sei^ice. to research workers. Conservation of the' research potential of the 
.world. Research-in-parailel. . Research-in-series. Plough-back of nascent 
ideas. Into the minds of {the research team. Technical report writing. • Digest 
service to top management. Service of audio-visual documents to the foremen 
and the dnen at the bench. ' ' ^ 

- MANAGEMENT OP SPECIALIST^ LIBRARY 

1. Specialist libraries* ' ' , 
2; Kinds. of specialist libraries ) 

, 3. Place of .library in the parent body, (, . . ) 

J; Organl|ation of the differint types «id kind of specialist libraries. (...) 

5- Classification and fil.ing of fugitive materials. 

6. -LLbrM^r ^adalnistratior . '(j. . . )^ . ' . 

?• Reference jservi'ce. ' ^ 

8. Bibliographical service. \ ilbstracting service. 

G7 - MECHANiZED DOCUMENT FINDING SYS'TEMS AND ELEMENTS OP STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
G7 (i) -"MECHANIZED DOCUMENT FINDING SYSTEMS 

-1; Iliysical tools. (...)- . * ' . -^Z 

2. Punched caaTd systems. (;..) 

3- Electronic Machine-aided System, (,..) . , • 

4. Elements of programming, i ' 

5- S^tems mich as MEDIARS, CAS, INTOEX, MARC, UDC mechanization. Selective 

"^'Diksemljiation of Information (SDI), , \ • 

•6. ^ Mjj?!Mtt?;ial and economic aspects of the use- of 'machine in document finding - ' 
' ^ocalf national and international. « . 

7i Use o'f^ mechanicar aids in ^library routines. 
8. , Practical work and project. 

G7 (ii) - EIEltas ^OP STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

1. Pemmtation end combination • * 

2. Mathematical probability (... ) ' 

3. » Frsquency (. . . ) - ' • ' 

4. Average ( * . . ) 

5* Correlation' (... ) 

•6. " Sampling (...,) ^ 

7* Design of experiment (...) 

8. Additional ideas nieded for Poc-Pinder: System analysis. Linear programming. - 

,9- Elements of operations research. Work Measurement. 

10: Librametry (,.. ) 
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* EXAMPI£S^OF_COMPUTOR^^^ 

1. . Auburn University - Electrical Engineering Dept. 7l/7^73 - 

2. Bradley University - Computer Science Department 71/73^75 

5. . University of California at Los Angeles - 

Computer Science Department 71/73/75 . 

4, Cornell University - Dept. t)f Computer' Science - iVl^T^ 
. 5. University of Houston - Computer Science Dept. 71/7^/75 

6. University of Maryland - Conputer Science Dept. 71/72 7^75 

7* .Massachusetts Institute of Technology - 

Electrical Engineering Department . 71/7^75 

8. McGlli University - Graduate 'School of Jdbrary >^ * - 

Science ' ^ jVl^T^j 

9* State University of New York - College of Arts- 

•and Science Geneseo < . ./ 7^75 

5^^£^i5.9?-L5^§5.GOMPUTER SCIENCE- .AND IIBRARY-ORIENIED ^COKEU:^ 

10. Case Western Reserve University r School of Libi-arj^ ■ ' . 

Science ^ * / ' / 7C/71 

■ / ^ ' 

AUBURN UNIVERSITY - ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT (I97I - 1972) • * - 

The Computer Science Programme in the Electrical Engineering Department is a 
computer science-oriented curriculum. ^ 

i5^2E25ii22-§£iS2££-22yE5£5i (credit in quartfsr hours) 

Digital Computinpc Systems^ (3 ) , . . 

Multiprocessing Systems >0) , \ 

Computer Software Development (3) - 
■Theory of Compilers (3) 
Advanced. Sequential Systems (3) 

■ Pattern Recognition (3)- * : ■ ' 

no changes 1972-1973 

/ 

BRADLEY UNIVH^TY'- COMPUTER SCIENCE DEPARTMENT (197I - I972) ' 

.-'^-^ r > . * 

Descr igti on- of . Programme: 

/'"" ' . ... 

' This is a computer science-oriented programme. % 
5~2E!S55i22-52i^£S2£-22ljE2£5* (credit in semester hours) 

Programming of Digital Computers (3) . M ' 

Linear PpogramminK (3) • " . 

Simulation- of MaiyMachlne Systems (3) ' ' 

Computer Operating Systems (3 ) . 
Structures df Assemblers and Compilers (3) 

/ no changes 1972-1973 
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UNIVEJ^iT? OP CAIIPORNIA AT lOS ANGELES - COMPUTER SCIENCE DEPARTMENT (I971 - I972). 

!ni.is ls^a, computer sclenoe-oriented curriculum which includes four Dasic areas. 
Theory ineflude.s theoretical m'odels in computer science; automata theory; formal, 
■gpannarsj computability' and decidability; pattern 'reeogp^^t ion; automatic deduction; 
•nd- queu^ theory. Methodology includes aimulatibn; information storage and re- 
trieval ^. file management; numerical analysis; bptlmiization; and analog and hybrid 
computers. System design includes computer system architecture; digital systems- 
. 3:Q«lc design; memory, arithmetic, control, data transmission and inpui/output ' ' 
systems design; and cpmputer. graphics. .Programming languages apd systems Include . 
general and special purjaose programming languages; compilers; system "programming; 
syntax; semantics and pragmatics of- programming languages. 

■i?}?2E2*ii°2LScience Courses:" (credit In quarter hours) 
Information Processing. Sys'tems (k) 

Basic Struc^es for Data Representation (k) t 
^ Theoretical^pdels in- Computer Science" (if) • 
interfacing Digital . Computers with. External Systems ■ ( 4 ) 
I^ogranmlhg languages ahd Systems- (4) ' ;■r 

C9mpller,Cqnst^uction (4) 

Systems- Rfogrjumnlng (4) — - ' . 

Heuristic- •Pf'dgrammlng and .Artificial Intelligence (4) 
^ Continuous Systems Stimulation (4) ' 
Advanced Topless in Programming Languages (4) 

Pattern- Recognition (4-)' . . , . " 

■ Data :Management Systems (4) - - 
Computers, Science "and Society (4) . . . • 

Data Transmission in Computer Systems (4) * , 

^ho changes I972-1975 



CORNEIi UNIVERSITY - DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE (1071 - 1972) 
2S5SEiBSi2S«2£«£E2K*™"'* 5 * 

At (^omell,. 6omputer science is concerned with fundamental knowledge in auto- 
mata, coraputabllity, and programming languages arid systems progranming, a°s well as 
with tsi© Jects such as numerical analysis and information processing which underlie ' 
broad .^as of, computer applications. Because of wide Implications of research in 
the field, the Department of Computer Science is organized as an Ihtercollege depart- 
ment In the College of Arts and the College of Engineering. « 

IaC2E5Sii2Si.§£iSS2S«2°iH!5S5' (credit in semester hours) 

Intkiduction to Computer Systems and Organizatioin (4) ^ 
Advanded Computer Programming (4) .(Not offered in 1971-1972) 
Data Structures (4;) , 
P^ojp^amming-lAHguages (4) ■ 
;'^anslat.br Writing" (4) . 

•Systems Prograjaning arid Operating Systems (4) 
iinformation Qrgajftlzation and Retrieval (4)" 
^Theory of Autonkti I (4) ^ ' 

Theory of Automata II (4) 

Formal Languages (4) 
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Pictiire jPropessljig (4) ' . 
Semixitr in- Progi*anining (4) • - • 

Seminar in Information Organization and Retrieval ,(4) . ^-^ ■ 

\ ' Seminar- "in 'Automata 'fheory (4) ' - ' ' " 

. . Digital Systems Simulation .(5 ) 

Data Processing Systems, (5 ) , ^ ' ^ 

' . , no^ changes 1972-1975 

UNIVERSITY OP HOUSTON - COMFlfrER SCIENCE DEPARTMENT (I97I • 1972). 

. , • Tfie'7'Iaster's programme emphasizes basic ground in computer science with 
opportlmities to specialize in programing languages, large-scale .information 
systems, artificial intelligence, numerical analysis, automata .theory,, and computer 
,^ architecture. It may appropriately be*described as a computer-oriented curriculiim. 

iS£2SSSt'ioh^Science_Courses : (credit in semester hours) : ; ' 

Computer Organization and Programming (5) 
• information Structures (5 ) ^ 
\ ' Programming Problems (5) ^ ^ '* ' 

Structure of Programming Languages (5) 

"^ComputerTand~Prtfgramming~Systems-(5-) • . 

Introduction to' Automata Manipulation O') 
Information Storage and Retrieval (5 ) ^ \ 
. Large Scale Information Systems (5 ,3 ) . 
Theory of ^Automata (3)' . t , , . 

Language- and Processors (3) .'^'s 
Formal Ljuiguages (3) . ' / 

Introduction , to Computer Science (3) ' . ^ 

Introduction to Logic and Computing Machines (3 ) . 

• 'no changes 1^72-1973 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND - COMPljTER SCIENCE CENTER (I97I - I972) • ^ 

5S§£riB5 i25-2£-2?!2K5(!H!!5 • ' 

The University of Maryland programme is a computer science-oriented programme 
' which emphasizes both the theoretical arid applied sides. At present the progrtorae 
is, a graduate programme ' only , offering both. a Master's and Doctor's degree. It 
consists of five areas of specializaiion, which are as follows: theory of computing, 
language. jand information processing, computer systems, numerical methods, and - 
applications* 

IS£2E!!!5tion_Science_Courses: * 

♦ *" 

Langijage and Structure of Computers (no graduate credit) ' * ' 

Introduction to Computer Languages and Systems (no graduate ^credit) 
. Introduction to Discrete Structures (no graduate credit) 
Computer Organization (3) " ' ' 

Data and Storage Structures (3) 
Structure of Programming Langua^s (3) 
Programming Systems (3) 

Computer System:? (3) * ' 
Informatipn Processing (3) 

C>Dmptit8(b'iiity and Aijftomata (3) " . ' 
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TrtnaUtion of Prdgraaning Languages (5) ' ' - ' 

Inforwation- Retrieval (3) 

CoaputatioKal. idnguia^^^ (3) » 
^ i!1iitheB»tioal linguistics O) ^ " - • 
■ Artificial. Intelligence (3) ' _ 

CoBiputer Proeeasihg of Pictorial Information (3 ) 

Topics in Information Science (3 ) . 

Automata Theory (3 ) . . 

■theory of PorriwO. Languages (3) 

•iheories of Information (3 ) . ' » „ . 

Advanced Autonata Theory (3 ) - . v 

university: op MARYIAND - computer science center' (1972 - 1973 ) ' • 
/add 

Topics: rPattarn Recognition . . . , r 

Topics: Data, Conimunlcitions 

Topics: Questions^Anwftring Systems / ... 

• . . » - . ' , , 

Cf^put^bility arid Automata 

Automata Theo3?y ^ . / 
Advanced Automata Theory . ' * - . " 

revise - 

Introduction to Computer Languages and Systems 

'MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OP TECHNOLOGY - ELECTRICAL .ENGINEERING DEPARTOENT(1971-1972) 

5222SiB5i2S^2C_?E2ES"''"* • ■ 

■ ' ' • <f 

Tti9 programme is computer science-oriented. Important areas of study include* 
computer systems, artificial intelligence, structures of computations, and automata 
theory. Considerable emphasis is placed on original research.. The graduate pro- 
. gramme does not have specific subject, requirements except for thesis. Students are 
encouraged to_f.piwulate their own programme of study with the help of a faculty V 
counselor. . / ' ' 

COMPUTER mOGRAI|WING AND SYSTEMS . 

Information Systems (12^ 

Digital Coeiputer PM^amming Systems (12) 

ProgriMinR liii^ (12) 

I^Wl'ples of Programming Lang^ges Processors (12) 
Structure of Computer Systems (12) 

Advanced Computer- Systems (125 ... 
Muutgement Information Systems (9) 
Issues in Woi«ation System Design (9) 



ia5> " , 

. SIGNAL PROCESSING " * , 

circuits^ Signals and Systems (12) . 

Introduction to Signal 'Processing (12) , 

Digital Processing of Signtls (12) (graduate A subject)* 

iwaisf. Processing il2) (graduate A subject) 

Pattern Recognition (12) " ' • , * 

AUTOMATA 'MffiORY AND FORMAL LINGUISTICS . * 

Theoretical Models for Computation (12) 

Pormal Language Theory (12). (gp:»aduate A subject) 

Advanced .Topics in Language and Automata Theory (arranged) (graduate A subject) 
Mathenatical Models in Linguistics (12) - ' ^ 

■pROBABiLITy^AND INFORMATION THEORY 

Probabilistic Models in Systems Engineering and Operatiori'^Research (graduate A^ 

subject) 

Trar\smission of Information (12) (graduate A subject) ^ ' • • 

ARTIFICIAL INTEUiGENCE * ^ 

Introduction to Artificial Intelligence (12)- 
^ Heuristic Prpgranroing and Artificial "Intelligence (J2) . 

Mathematical, Topics in Artificial Intelligence (arranged) (graduate A subject) 
Topics in Artificial Intelligence (arranged) (graduate A subject) - 
Mathematical Learning Theory (12) (graduate A feiibjeqt) . 

PHIIDSOPHY .AND LINGUISTICS 

Semantics. (12) (graduate A subject) 
Introduction to Linguistics I j Syntax (24) 

Introduction to Linguistics IJj Theory of Granmiar (12) * 
Logic and Language (12) (graduate A subject). ' 
Semantics (12) (graduate A subject) 

, , ' no changes 1972-1973 



.MCGILL- UNIVERSITY - GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE . 

405-632a. ™RARY_APPUCmONS_OP_^^ 

This study/project course is intended to give the student practical 
experience of the problems of EDP applications in libraries. Hie ' 
students receives practical .instruction in programming and planning for 
automated systems; the project involves the study or design and testing 
of an automated library- routine. 

Background' 

Introduction to systems analysis and flowcharting techniques. Introduction to com 
puter hardware and software (for students who have not taken Introduction to Data 
Processing)^ 

Binary arithmetic and machine language; hig^ level languages. Boolean algebra , 
queueing theory. Survey of FORTRAN', COBOL, ALGOL,^ PLI, SNOBOL. 
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Write * short programme for a slaple operation (e..g. locate a word in a title). ' « 

■ ^*^**^«»J^/^div"ual and integrated automated routines in Canada, US, and UK. 
2621iE-EE2ilS2SS ' ■ ' * 

Cfitieal analysis OR design and testing. of an' automated routine. 

SCHOOL OP IZBRARY AM)" INFORMATION SCIENCE - GENESEO - STi^TE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
S2t2.S2\K325.?2aH-te2L°l!.Sli_students 

Lib 50b . IH&^ UBRARY: IN IHE CHANGING SOdETY " 

A study, of tine basic socio-political environment and selected conceotual 
approaches that illustrate the structural development of Itora^ies JS^ation 
ZuZs .S~%^rrH^»ti'ons-extracted ft^^ L socIS Ld'eh^So"^ 
scienoes_are utilized to describe the rolr of libraries in socieoy as aaents of 
tofoMatlpri, coaaunication, «id dissemination. Some emphasS kUI be Sfac^d on the 
professional preparation and responsibilities of librarians, and on some ofth^ 
problem^, i»«ues, and opportunities facir« libraries Sd^L^aSs S thS «e 

f^irSnofc'^S' '^^^^ ideas, continaoas expert»enS£n^'i.f tecS^dlo- 
gicai innovation, with an introduction to the literature of librari^ship. 

Lib 501 INFORMATION AND INFORMATION RESOURCES' 

An introduction td the basic' philosophical properties of information its 

SeH^rblMY'^^r °' information'stSage and retS^S ^The course 

centres upon bibliographiQ organization and information control', giving aoro^ 

ref'S:: TorZ -terials.ahd resources, as weilVs^ner"! 

Lib 302 PRINCIPLES OF LIBRARY MANACffiMENT AND AUTOMATION 

• Introduction to contemporary theories and practices of library manaaement " 
Emphasis is plaq^ on problems and ideas common .^o." all types of Sr^f ^^f * 
infoi^ati^ cent5),s. Sojne of- the areas investigated are^e historl^l legislative 
"pleToJ'ii^r'J^T" \° '"""^ infonn-cion management, ^l^ne^frp^J^r' 

^n!;^ *nd systems analysis and design,- as applied to coSemporary 
ii^^^n?^^ P*^*' theoretical and practical aspects of auto- 

matipn of certain procedures .in library and inf oration centre management are dS° 
cussed covertog data recording in machine proeessable. form and the harSwa^e used " 
in punched card data processing departments. ^ naroware .used 

Lib 505 ORGANEATION AND CIASSIFICATION OF KNOWmXJE 

th« 2!^^?"!^ *° the student to the principles underlying 

Son ^n^if ^1°^ knowledge, as applied to library. materials and ?heir prese^S? 
iolStw?^th^?^°f!' ° "'^^•"•ss of the problems involved and the various 

SiS?t?^n.r!!«^r ^••".P^°P°^d, and to examine the more widely used methods and 
Jrjditional prnctices. Among the topics to be considered are classification schemes 

^*r*!^' *lP^«*i°^ and. classified cal^logues, cataSg^S^ ' 
codes, filing rules, and the use of printed cards. The Dewey Decimai and Libra^ of 
•a- ■' ■ . '• • ^ 

O . ' ' ' . 
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Congress classification schemes, Library of Congress and Sears stibject heading lists 
and the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules/ will be examined as examples of systems 
iii use; a^nd recent trends and develo]^ents will also be discussed. 

Lib 504 PUND/UCNTAI^ OF INFORMATION STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL ' ^ 

' I, 

An introduction to the conceptual and intellectual aspects of Information 
storage 'and retrieval. Problems of language, semantics and syntax are discussed, 
with sj)ecial attention to concepts of ^u?tificiai languages. The course covers con- 
temporary storage media and the general characteristics of theoretical and physical 
prpcesj^es of storage and retrieval, with special emphasis' placed on the following 
topics: thesaiiTus stinacture and development; coding of information; organization of 
^ information for efficient retrieval, problems of storage; search criteria-search 
strategy; and semi-automatic and automatic systems of storftge and retrieval. 
' Computer applications. • * 

SCHOOL OF" LIBRARY SCIENCE - CASE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY - CLEVELAND - USA 

«. 

500. Foi^ndations of library Science (6). A consideration of the basic^ principles 
and, concepts which form a necessary basis for the study and sub sequent. ;pract ice' of 
all types of librarianship. Prerequisites to all other courses. Offeiied only in 

V , Summer and Fall se'ssions. 

501. Seminar in American Library History (5)* An overview of American library 
history with emphasis on tlie sociological background, European origins, and the 
relation of the writing of library history to the writing of history in general. 

• Lectures and discussions. (Not offered 1970-71). 

502. Books and Libraries! Problems of Historical Interpretation (5). An attempt 
to analyze and interpret important events in the history of books and libraries, 
and to inquire into their pertinence for our times. 

505.. 'Ihe Library in the Community (5). The public library as a basic adult educa- 
tion institution; study of the comratmity; relatidns with other institutions; 
commijinity services; methods of working with individuals and gi.-'oups. 

512. Special Libraries (5). An introduction to the management and operation of 
special libraries. Students will receive 'practice in developing patterns of service 
to meet the needs of specialized user groups. 

514. Hospital Library Service (5)* Orientation in the field* organization and 
techniques which apply to different types of hospitals, institutions, and public 
library extension services; special emphasis on bib lio therapy and the library's 
^contribution to rehabilitation. Field assignments are included. 

516. College and ^University Libraries (5). Library service dn relation to the, 
problems of modem higher education, with emphasis on organization and administra- 
tion, personnel, collections, buildings and services. 

517. Public Library Administration (5). 

(• • • ) " ' -^'-^ 

• 518- Public Library Systems Oh 
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521- Sources and Servleea (J), study of the basic general and subject 

. orlented-bibliographic tools and other reference literature with which a library 
.gives Infonnation and reference service. 

524. Introduction to Informatj£n,S^nce (3). Designed to familiarize students not 

scl«ne« prograime with the subject content , .orientations , method- 
ologies and major works in Infprmation science. Emphasis is on surveying the 
.research literature; the ^practical aspects of infonnation retrieval, including the • 
application of information technology; and exaraing the relationships to librarian^ 
snip** ' ^ ^ ^ — 

525. Materials Selection (J); Principles of selection' and evaluation of books and 
non-book materials, with emphasis, on the needs and interests of the adult user. 
There will be two sections: one directed to the needs -of the public library and the 
other to the needs of the academic library. :r ana tne 

527. Goveinaent Documents • (3 ) 

.'SJ- R^awoh in Llbrarianship "(3). An Introduction to the fundamental aspects of 
reflective inquiry ana the methods and techniques of research applicable to librar- 
ianahip. Required of all doctoral students. -Liorar 

530.- Field Work (3) ' * 

• (# • # ) *. ' _ 

535. Archives and Historical ^ 1anutt eript Collections (3) 
. (•..'-) 

537. Organizati on and Cataloguing of Llbra: ; ^ Collections (3) ' 
■ .(./.)' ■ 

•538- Advanced Cataleguim^ ard ci>5.,ifio,.f (3). f^i^ther study of library classi- 
fication systems and .subject cataloguing, the organii^tion of information, and 
consideration of special problems. 

J*^' History and Theory of Classlf inat.inn (3). Historical development of the 
theories of t.ie organization of knowledge aM-their influence upon systems of 
library classification (not offered 1970-71)." y jm^ oj. 

554. Organization of Service to Children (3). 
■ .. (.'..)■ ■ . 

555. Children's Lite rature (3). 
(...) Survey course. ■ 

556. Children's Literature (3). 
(...) ^ _ 



557- Elementary School Librar y Media Centi?e Materials and Me thods (3) 

(...) n; ' . 

■~559r*-* Group Work with Child ren • (3 ) . 
(...) 

Secondary School ' Libr ary Media Centre Mate rials and M^+ hods - Part 1 (3). 
-(-.) • • — . • 

ERJC , — ' 
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562. " Secondary School Library Media Centre Materials and Methods - Part 2 (3). 
(...) ■ ■ ^ .. ■ ••' . ■ . . 

565- Introduction to Non-Print Instructional Materials In School Lljorary M»dla 

Cen tres (3). ' ' ' 

-- • « 

(...) 

56|f. Administration of School Library Media Centres - Part 1 (3). 
565*'^ Administration of School Library Media Centres - Part 2 (3). * 

567* School Library Media Systems Supervision (credit as arranged) . 

, . " ' ^ , . • ' 

573- Computer Programming; for Information Retrieval (3 )> Basic - progranwing con- 
cepts. ProbleiDS in retrieval and evaluation will be programmed and run on the UNIVAC 
11Q.8. Ertphasls will be on practical laboratory work and gaining .programming e:sper- 
-ience rather, than on programming theory. 

572. Automation of Library Processes (3). Survey, analysis, and evaluation of the 
uses of data processing equipment. for the performance of library functions. 

573. - - Information Retrieval Systems (3). Study of th#^ environment , purpose, 
structure and operations of information retrieval systems. Includes communication 
processes; user studies and relevance; functions of- acquisition. Information reprfi- 
sen-^tion, file organization, question ^analysis and searching, and' dissemination; 
perft>rroance studies; relations to library systems. 

57^- Information Retrieval S y s t ems laboratory (3). Selected experimental and theo- 
retical work in relation, to environment and components of retrieval systems is 
synthesized and cri-tlcally examined. Methodologies for test and evaluaHon; test 
results. _ Ejcperlments are designed and executed by students In a laboratory setting^ 
utilizing previous experimental work in the. field. Generalizations to libraries, ^ 
library practice and library processes. 

575* Information Processing on Computers (3).« Historical review of computer • 
developments, functions performed, and organization of computers. Punched card 
systems and stored-programme computers surveyed in terms of Information retrieval, 
scientific and business parameters. Principles of prograawlng, systems organization, 
and symbol manipulation, with emphasis on application of high speed' computers. 

576. Automatic lanyiag^e Processing (3). Survey of computational linguistics and 
statistical approaches; to processing text with emphasis on their application to 
inforraatioa' retrieval systems. * 

577* Introduction to Information Retrieval Theory (3). An elementary treatment of 
certain mathematical tools needed in the construction of abstract theories and models 
in the field of information retrieval. Application of these tools to the design and 
evaluatlon\'of retrieval systems. 

^^^^ , f • 

578. Specialized Information Centres and Service s (3). Special libraries, informa- 
tion analysis centres, indexing and abstracting services, and document distribution^ 
.agencies, showing , their purposes, functions and organizational characteristics. 
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^' Hxatnltles (3). Computer processing of non-numeric infori^ia- 
iZ L I^T^ °^ ^^.''P^t'rs for research in the hunwmities. mphasis 

? . ^' computerized rather ^an on specific techniques. 

A?^ri^^f!^JT*?^ literature, religion, .philosophy, music, visual arts, 
history and allied subjects, archaeology, anthropology, classics. and niuseum networks 

??Wr ?r^«M^ ^^"f ( (^g'djj,, as_MTansedl. Inkependant rese^ch in some area of , 
Sn-w?J? ^°°ir"***^°" especially^interests- the qualified student (... ) 

_31ie University ..eonputing facilities Ere available ' for the running of problems. 

?!* ^« ^brarv in the p>vmn^^». (3*). ^ seminar designed to explore 

characteristics and the information needs of cur society, parfiSlarly in regard to 
fr':d:SSfil"J^°'r?K°°'' -d ..sub-communities, urban'^S rural; t6 work "Sard • 
^ ^^^""^y »s ^ social institution; to evaluate criteria for 

materials; and to consider the effect' of the social revolution on 
library manpower and the investment of community support in lo.cal activities. 

58^* Inf oiroation Sources a nd Services in Scienc e and TerihnoiQgv (5). 

(• • # ) 

586. Informatio n Sources and Services in the Humanitie s (5). 

588- Infonnatio n Sources and Services in the Soniiti <^fxA^n»^ 
(...) 
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590. Introduction to Law Llbrar lanshlp C^). 

(...) . * . 

592'' Introduction to Medic al Lib rarianshlp (5). 
(...) • ' 

. 59'^. Introduction to Music L ibra rianship (5). 

• ' (...) . • ' ' 

596. The Nature . Collection , and Handling; of Hist orloai Materials (5). 
(...) 

598;.- Organization of Medical P ra ctice and Re search (5). 
(...) 

599. ■ Medical Subject Analysis and Searching (5 ). 

(...) . • •.. •> 

^°1- Directed Reading (Credit as arranged) . Intensive reading and consultation 
with the instructor In an area of librarianship representing the student's field of 
concentration. In preparation for the General Examination. Required of doctoral 
students with ths consent of the Instructor. " Successful completion of this course 
is a prerequisite to admission to the General Examination in Library Science. 

611. Mathematical Methods fo r Infornafion Science (5-6). A survey of mathematical 
tools which have applications in Infomation science. 

612. Idem. A continuation of 611. 
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620. Seminar in Library Educ a tion (6 ) course requirements include r 

practlcum durljig which each student will teach a unit in a scheduled course in the 
master's programme in library science 

629. S eminar for Doctoral Students (Credit as arran ged.). Research seminar (.••)• 
Required of all doctoral students* 

6^0. . Theory of Classification! Part 1 (5)- Seminar in advanced classification • 
theory with emphasis on non-conventional classification theory, systems and ^ 
rationale. Students will experiment with systems of their own creation. Discussion 
of generalized field theories. * • 

641. Theory of Classific a tion^ Part 2 (5)- Continuation of 640.- 
" ".""^^^ -"11 ■ 

o51« Children's Literature Reference Soin'ces (5).- 

652. Publlahlng for Children - (3 ). ' - 

(...) • , •• • • _ ■ , 

"655. Children's Boole Iliustratlon (3) • ' ' . 

• (•••) ■ • ' . 

671* Computer Design of Information Systems (3). The role of computers in the 
design of information systems; analysis of typical problems, and application of 
. scientific techniques. 

672. Modelllhg in Library and I nformation Science (3). The use of models in 
scientific research. Models of communication processes and their application In 
the design of information systems. 

673* Sy stems Analysis in Information Science The basic concepts of systems 

theory are presented and applied to the design and analysis of Information systems. 

674. Self -organizing Systems 'The design and use of heuristic programmes in 
game playing, problem solving, and question answering, emphasising the Implications 
of artificial intelligence in information science. 
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^EXygaS OP IJBRARY-ORIENIED CURRICUIA "» ^ 

!• Caa|i*%«Jrt#TO Resewe Iftiivir^^ - School of library * - 
• S^l^noe (dooputtr solanoa- and libi«?y-oritntad) * tVti 

2* Uhivarsity of California at Barktlay - 

SchGK>l. of Librarians^ . * 73/72 12/ IV 

5* telvarslty of Calif ornia at Loa Angtles - Graduate P ' 

Training RpograMie in Medical Llbrarlanahip T^12/7^ 

Univeraity of Chicago - Graduate Library School . 73/72 

5* Hie Polytechnic of North London - School of • . 

Llbrarianahip . . * - 

'O* School. of Library, Archive and Information Studies - 
Itolveralty College . London 

1. Newcastle upon !ryne Polytechnic - Dept. of Llbrarlanahip ; 

«• Univeraity of Brltlah Columbia - School of Llbrarlanahip 

' .UNlVERSm OP CALffORNIA AT BERKEIEY - SCHOOL OP LXBRAIOANSHIP (l§71-1972) 

, Ifei progfrMme is basically oriented towards two milJor^problem areas: funda- 
mental conceptual problems of information storage and retrieval, drawing on logic, 
mathema1;lcs, and linguistics; and the application of computer technology to biblio- 
, ^phical and library problems. It is both theoretically and library-oriented. 

^?S2E2SSi2lL§£i2S22-22HS525* (cwdit in quarter hour^s) 
' IntroKiuction to liie (5) ^ 

. nxsoretical Problems in Information .Transfer and Petrieval (if)* ^ 

Formal techniques for Intellectual Access. (2 x' ^ )' 

Automatic Data. Hetrleval and Question-Answering (i ) 
.Itoasux^s of Re^ . , v 

: Uiinjg Computer s** in Advanced Blhlipegmj^c Research 0 ) 

Introduction to Library Systems Aiiidysis (Ml 

Library Systwa Analysis " (4) ^ ^ * * 

• Data Proceaslxxg for Libraries (5) " ^ " 
^Survey of Llbiwy Autoaiatlon (4 ) 

Inter library Co-oper*tion and' Information Networks (3 ). • 

lUHlVERSITr OP CALIPORNIA AT BERKELBy - SCHOOL OP LEBRARIANSHIP (1972-1973) 

5£S2SiE5i25-^.-^2ES252* * 
. Idem- . , * 

i5^25H^i25-?Sl2BS2-22^5?S* (oredit in quarter hours) 

•ad : 'Llbrapy Vmr Studies (3 ): ... 

'^^ ^terllbrar^ Co-operation and Information Networks. (3 ) . (new n** ) - ' 

• • ^ / BibUograjphlc Records in MacldLne .Form, (3) , ' 

O %(momic^ of Ixtformation (3 ) • a v ^ ^ * . . ; ^ V 

Eiy^CSoelal aind Implicationa of Information Technology (3.) 
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UNIVEEiSITy OP CAIZPORNIA AT LOS ANGEI£S - GRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAMME IN, MEDICAL 
. ■ IIBRARIANSHiP (1971 - 1972) ' ' ' 

Recent graduatea of .a ccredited library schools, or those with a Master degree 

In a related area of information scienc€rr«*« equipped for positions at the middle 
level of responsibility in larger health science libraries, and infotwation centres 
'or 'for fvLll responsibility, in smaller ^ libraries. Trainees are given fii*sthand 
;aoquaintaxioe. with alio operations characteristic of health science libraries so that 
. they can detemine the area or areas in which -tMy function best and at the sane 
time gain an appreciation of the way in^'which the various areas 'fit together for a 
successful >rtiole# Trainees are stimulated to acquire permanent j^atteirns for keep- 
ing/abreast Qf new developments in science information work so thSat they wilj. be 
alert in. their future careers for.opportunitres to apply innovations, and, where , 
abiiities arid interests. coincide, to seek chances to^investigate on their own#. . 

■» • ■ • . ^ 

Ixif oration Systems Analysis and De 
Manigeiiieat information Systems 
* ^ Datfc Base :Systems 

Data -^bceg^^^ in the Library ^ - 
Health Science Library Internship 

' ' ^ ' . ^ . • no changes 1972-1975 ^ 

UNIVERSITST'OP CHICAGO - GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL "(1971 " 1972) 

* 

2?52EiEii22-2^-SE2E5222i 

VariQUs courses related to information spience, broadly defined, are offered 
' • within the , context of^a programme in librarianship. The library school ,has no 
designated or separate"* programme, as such in . information scienpe. The study of 
usei^s and audiences,, andr. the pliwining of systems and networks of libraries and 
information services receive emphasis. A separate degree programme, more advanced 
in its mathematical level, is offered by the Coiwsittee on Information Sciences. 
A The,.coiarses which it offers may be taken for credit in the Graduate Library School. 

IS?222SSi22-§2i2222-.22HS525i ^ 

Library Systems Planning J - 
f i Libriu:^ Systems Planning II . , ' ' 

^ Ba^ib Mathematics for Information Science 

Jiiiguage, Symbolic Processes, and Computers , " , / 

" Mwria^rial Systems Aiialysis 

Theories of liidexlng and Information Retrlaral « * 

.Science of ""Communications ' 
: Meehihical Translation arid Language Processing 
Inf qrmatlcn Storage ancf Searching ' • ^ 

Seminar: Research Methods iji Information Retrieval 
Problems in LibraiT and Personal Information Processing 
Connunioatlon Among Scientists 
1^ Quantitative Research Methods ' 
' ppei^ations Research for Libraries ^ 

.no further Information on 1972-1975 
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-raE:. POLYTECHNIC OP NORTH LONDON - SCHQOL OP LIBRARIANSHIP 

' Post-graduate course University of London 
DlploMa In Lttirary and Information Studies 

^iv BlbUogfraphia c - ^ ^ . 

^ ,2. ^ Or^iiation of knowledge | (cataloguing and classification) 
O. , Library Management 

11. History of Libraries I: general 

Ij. HistotTT of Libraries- II: classical period 

13. Histdry .of' Libraries III.: modem period 

I't.- Historical bibliography tl : general 

15. Historical bibliography 11:^ period studies 

■46. • Manuscript, material in 'libraries I introductory 

17. Manuscript -material, in libraries^ II general 

18. librM^iahahip of British local history. • 

19. ' Modeni- book production . ' 

-|6; "jeprpgriaphy (microcopy, photocopy, duplicating . . . ) 

dl^ Hospital and medical librarianship 

^. Chtli^ri's reading and its' development 

23. Work With children in public libraries 

24. Schqol libraries . ■ 

25. Studies In communications I: psychology of reading 
^. -Studies in communications II: literacy and popular culture 
27-. Introduction to administrative theory 
28. yse of statistics iii libre^ies 

. 29. . Research methods :in librarianship 

30. • Comparative librarianship 

31. Advanced indexing, and retrieval 

32. ^^^CoBBunlcation In science ij 

33. CoBBrunlcation In' science JI 
3*." Individual study in an approved topic 

(A ) . The 'Univer se of knowledge' and subject stud y. 

2;L°L^oon^?'J' new .areV of study (which has b^en developed by a teacher at 
WifS^ - H structure of the whole universe of 

knowledge. It Is Included as a valuable contribution to general eSucatio^ 
jnd as a prerequisite to -effective organization and disseSn^Son o? too^?,d«e 
throu^ classification, bojok selectioi^, and reference work. Knowledge 

^^1%^?"* '^i?**'"* considers 'knowledge as a whole, examining relevant 

i':ti:^ri:::.sir:c^' ^^^i ^^^^ f ^-^^^^^ " •^^-p*^ 

'I * . ' 

hiMf**"^ °^ several subjects for more detailed study. 

Subject bibliography «id other aspects of the course can be closely related to 
•• -aie choice made. The subjects are: ^e-LSTiea to 

' ' ' " ■" " " English Local History 

ChSSJiT, r,* ^ Literary Studies (English Literature) ■ 

Chiidjyn's Literature Music • 
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(B) So'clal Studies 



The intuition here is to demonstrate the interaction between society and 
liorgry services. Part l ' offers a brpad study of the najor social institutions 
in Britain today and introduces certain concepts used in the social sciences. 
Part II allows the student to examine in some detail the relationship between 
par-^icular communities and the appropriate library ser'/ices. 

(C) Communication Studie s • y 

Part I begins by surveying the contributions made to the st>K[y of communication 
by such disciplines as se.aantics, philosophy, psychology and Information theory, 
assessing their relevance for librariams. This is followed by a course intro- 
ducing the major systems of communication and control in society, witK^ parti- 
cular reference to those which have teen developed for recorded and docxamentary 
consnunication. 

Part- II provides for further study of certain aspects of the above which are of 
special importance for the librarian-, namely: library management, bibliographic 
organisation, and indexing systems. t 

(D) Co mplementary Studies 

Courses in mathematics and logic, and the study of a foreign language with 
particular reference to the needs of libraries are included in Part j^. 

In Part II a choice is made from the following: 

. Studies in printed communications ^ 
Literature and society 
Library history 

Descriptive bibl4:ography and bibliographical cataloguing^ 
Palaeography and the use of original documents' 
Personnel administrttion 
(one to be chosen) 

SCHOOL OP LIBRARY, ARCHIVE AND INFORMATION STUDIES - UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
Librarianship Studies 

Diploma in library and information studies 

Ihe Diploma course consists of lectures, group work, tutorials and seminars, 
: demonstrations, and visits to libraries, presses, and other professional and com- 
mercial organizations. In addition, each student normally undertakes two weeks of 
practical Work on the staff of appropriate libraries, under arrangements made by 
the School. ^ " * 

Details of courses and' examinations 



1. 

o 

5. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 



Historical studies in librarianship 
Historical bibliography 

Subject bibliography - research sources in general and special fields 

Cataloguing 

Classification 

Management studies «uid statistical methods in library and information work 
The study of reading 
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8| One of the followiri«: 

a) Palaeography, and Diplomatic of English Archives 

b) 'Oriental and African Bibliography 

c) nie Literature of Pure" and Applied Science: coramunicatidn problems 
Infomiation systems ' 

d ) Pf Intlng and Book Production ^ - ^ 
e.) Manuscript Studies ; . ' } 

Course and eMinination in scientific and Industrial library and ihfomiation 

^1- The literature of pure and -applied science: communicatioh problems. 

• information systems; . 
2. The history of modem library and information sc^rvices,; 

P. Subject bibliography: research sources and special fields* - ' ' 

Surveys and juse of scientific literature; - ' 
• 5» ^ Classification ' . . ^ 

6* \ Cataloguing : * 
~V . ^Mb^f m prlnging methods 

8, Management studies and statistical methods in library and information work 

■Archive^ Studies *U ' 

Diploma ^in Archive Studies \\ 

, • \' • / ' ^ 

1* Record Of flee Management 
2. Records Management 

.Preparation of Finding Aids " • " 

The making of lists, catalogues, calendars, etc. Post-mediaeval documents only, 
II. 2EiJo25i_Subjects 

^. ■ Admiristrative History, English, early. 

5. Administrative History, English, modem 

6. ^ Administrative History, Overseas. After lectures on the hiatory and records of 

. such bodies as .the Colonial Offic?, Comnonwealth Relations Office, and mission- 
ary and trading societies in general, students are sent individually to special- 
ists in^e history of their cwn area for further instruction. 
Re^diiig and Interpretation of Documents, English, Mediaeval. 
Reading and Interpretation of Documents, Er^l'ish, modem, v 
Reading and Interpretation of Documents, foreign languages.* 
Descriptioii of Mediaeval Records. * 
The Law of Real Property . v ~ 

Local- Government Organization 
■^?* Bibliographical Som?ces, England and Wales. 

14. Historical and Bibliographical Sources, Overseas. 

15. The History and Development of Company Law and Accounting. 

16. "Hie History and' Literature" St Science and Technology. 

17. Information Studies. Incl. the use of computers. 
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NEWCASTIE UPON 'PYNE POLYrECHNIC - DEPARINENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP 



^i«--22?3PytsgRY^syBJECTS \-. . 

1. The Library in Society • ^ - . 

2. The s9ciplogical background and contemporary and future roles of and developing 
attitudes to libraries in a changing society ^ 

5,.— The^management of .libraries ^ 

4. Classification and .Cataloguing ^ 

5. Subject Bibliography 

OPTigNAL_SyBJECTS_(two_to^b^ ' ' 

7. \ History of Libraries " • 

9* Modem Book Production 

10. Indexing, Abstracting 'and Information Retrieval* A detailed study of these 

^, increasingly significant subjects, including mechanical and iilectronic »ethodi5, > 

11. ^ Bibliographer- and Librarianship of Children's Literature 

12. Library Service for Yourig People 

17- Library Services to Science and Technology 

18. Literature and LIbrariandaip of local history • - ^ 

These siibjects are studied as an integrated course and may not be taken 
* separately. ^ > - • ^ ' . 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA - VANCOUVER - B.C. 

The piUT)ose of the new programmes is to prepare students to deal effectively- 
with, .the problems that present themselves 'in the administration,, design and operation 
of library services. To provide such preparation, the programmes will- devote the 
first year to a sequence of required courses covering those aspects of professional 
knowledge which should be common to all librarians. In the stfcond year, students 
will build on this core by specialized studies relevant to their particular baokr 
'ground and proposed direction of professional development. In most instances, the 
second year will combine studies within libraurianship proper with those in other 
university departments. As fields such as statistics, computer science, , public^ 
administration etc. Impinge directly on important aspects of* .librarianship, students 
should Jiave the opportunity of taking courses in tiiose areas. Moreover, in line 
with"" the growing requirement for librarians ti5. serve as literature specialists and 
subject bibliographers, it is desirable that students have the .chance to take more 
courses in other departments' so as to reinforce their subject knowledge (/. . ). 

* The wor!. of the First Year consists of courses repi'esenting the knowledge that 
should be common to all librarians and providing a foundation fo!r the. specialized 
studies of the Second .Year. ^ ' ; 

in the Second Year, the student, by choice of ^ courses, seminars, directed 
studies angl individual research projects, concentrates his Work in one or more of 
the four main areas of specialization. He is required to take the coxirse in . 
Research Methods; the other courses are chosen under the guidance of his adviser 
from courses offered in the School anc} by other departments of the University. 

** * . • 

The usual plan of work for the Second Year will encompass the -following: 

a) three courses in one' of the groups A-D; 

b) one course from group E designated to relate his specialiisation to a given 
type of library; » ^ 
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c) four cotarses from other departments of the University, designated to relate his 
library Interests to a given subject field; 

• d) one course from group Pi„- advanced seminar, directed study or individual 
\ research project;' 

e) research methods in librarianship. 

The above plan can be modified in the light of the student's background and * 
' Interests. — ~ - ' 

• 552y2«d_-_BIBUOGRAPHY_Al©^^ SERVICES 

• ------ - « 

• - * Resources in the Arts and the Humanities 

Resources in the Social Sciences ' * 

, " Resources .in Science and Technology 
Services for Adult Readers 
• - Services for .Children ' 
; - Services for* Young People 

Services to the Disadvantaged ^ '"•^ 

GR0yP3_r_liBRARY^MAm . - ' - 

, - Literature for Children ^ ^ ' 

' - 'Literature for Young Pjftople" ' " , . 

Non-Book Materials • 
- - Archives and Mwiuscripts 

Rare Books and ispecial Collections 

Government Publications 

Documentation 

Special Problems in Documentation 
Advance.d Cataloguing and Classification 
^ Special Classification Systems ^ 
- c .Organization of Library Technical Services 
Automation of Library Systems 
Planning and Design of Libraries ^ , 

■ 552y2-5-Z-S!21iN2ATioNs 

History of Librarianship 

History of the Book ^ - . . w 

. r , Canadian Libraries ind Librarian.ship 
Comparative Librarianship 
Education for Librarianship 

552yLLl_S§5ARY_ADraNISmATION_-_TY OF LIBRARIEig 

T College, University and Research Libraries 
^Public Libraries 
School Libraries 

Special Libraries ar^ Information Centres ' ^ 

Medical Libraries 

5S2y2-Ll-55§§ARCH^AND^IND^ 

. r Advanced Seminar ' ' 
Directed Study 
Individual Research Project 
Research Methods in Librarianship 

ERJC 154 
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!• • University of Kentucky - College of Library Science 71/7^73 • 

2* Dhio State University -"Dept. of Cbmputer and 

Information Science 73/72^ 7^/75 

^tanford University^^Dept. of Conununi^tion 73/72 " 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY - COLLEGE OP LIBRARY SCIENCE (1971 - 1972) 

The programme possesses a isystem orientation emphasizing the methodology of 
s;^ stems analysis gmd design as. it applies to the library/ information centre context. 
I'he curriculum includes the analysis and design of library systems, evaluation of 
library systems, determination of user needs, library automation, information 
storage guid retrieval and other related topics. Emphasis is on the operational 
and service needs of libraries and users, 

i5!!2r!!!5ii2S-§2^2D£2-22iiE5S5 * (credit in semester hours'^ 

Introduction to Information Science (3 ) " Introduction to major areas of information 
areas of information science and technology, ^ Consideration, is given to the 
nature of information science and technology as a field of, study, thf analysis 
and design of information system?, basic computer systems, and specific com- 
ponents of information storage and retrieval systems. 

Automation and the Library (3) - Introduction to. the 'theory arid practice of auto- 
mation Eind its Implications and applications to libraries* A survey and 
evaluation of electronic suid other automated systems for docvmient processing 
in libraries, . * 

Library Systems Analy;;is (5) ' ' I. . 

no' changes 197'2-1973 

OHIO STA'IE UNIVERSITO - DEPAR^N^r OF COMPUTER' AND INFORMATION SCIENCE (I97I - 1972) 

5S525iB5 i2D-^«£E2SIS!!!!!!5 * 

'rhe* Department of Computer and Information Science is a separate academic unit 
in the College of Engineering, operating »ln part as an interdisciplinary programme 
witli the co-operation of many other departments and colleges throughout the 
University, Its programme emphasizes education, research, and the professional 
practice and application of computer and information science* 

The philosophy and orientation of this programme can be obtained from the 
fqllowing definition of comjbuter and information science. Computer and information 
science 'deals with the body of knowledge concerned with the quantitative relation- 
o ships, concepts,* theory, and methods common to the processing and utilization of 
^ informal ton, and with the theory and operation of the systems with process informa- 
. tion. ITie study of both natural and artificial languages as modes of communication 
. and of natural and artificial systems which process information is fundamental ^ 
to computer and information science.. Common properties of information are induced 
logically by the study of specific * systems and specific areas of science and 
technology which have 'a concern with the handling of information. Information is 
defined as data of value in decision-making- * . 
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l5C2E!55i2S_§£iSS£2_S2H£2*2' (credit in quarter hours) ' 

« 

Englnorlng PsQTchology (5) 
Digital Conputer Programming III (5) 
'Man-»achine Interface (5) 

Introduction to Linguistic Analysis (5) 

Basic Concepts, of Self -Organizing Systems (5 ) x 
.^•orjr^of^Automata^L (5J 



Kaeory of Automata II (5 )' 
' nieory of Automata-Ill (5 ) • ^ ^ 

* Basic Concepts in Artiflcal Intelligence (5) 
Cpaputer Systems Programming (5) 

Modern Methods of information Storage and Retrieval (5) 
Pundaaeritals of Document-Handling Information Systems (5) 
Analysis and Synthesis of Information Systems (5 ) 
Theory of Iridexing (5) 

; language , Processing for Information Storage and Retrieval (5) 
Programro.ing 'Languages i( 5 ) 
Cojnpiler Design and Implementation (5) 

• Selected Topics in the Mathematics of Information Handling I and II f3 + 3) 
Digital Signal Processing (3 ) c 

--Theory of Maiu^mont Information Systems (5) 
Pile Structures(3) 
\Inter»edlai;e' Studies in Computer and Information Science (1-5) 

Theory of Infoiwition ' 

- Information Storage and Retrieval ^ 

Theory of Automata , , /~ 

Artif icial Intelligence ' ' 

Pat;te_CTii_Recognition ' 

- Computer Systems Programming: Basic Telecomm'unication and Access Methods 

- ^ Man-Machine Interaction 

- ' Management Information Systems 

Socio-Psychological- Aspects of Information Processing 
Inforaation Iheory In Physical Science (3-5) 
Information Theory and Models of Natural Complex Systems .(3-5) 
Advanced Engineering Psychology (Spedial Section ) (3) ; 
Computational Linguistics (3) . . , / 

Pattern Recognition* (3 ) 
Theory of Information Retrieval I (5) 
Theory of Information Retrieval II (3) 
Formal Languages (5), 

Seminar on Socig-Psychological Aspects of the Inf. Sbiences (3) 
Advanced Studies in Computer and Information Science (1-5) 

Theory of Information 

Information Storage and Retrieval 

Theory of Automata 

Artificial Intelligence 

Pattern Recognition 

Computer Systems Programi^ning 

Programming Languages 

Man-Machine Interaction 

Formal languages 

Management Information Sy£:tems 

•Socio-Psychologioal Aspects of Information Processing, 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY - DEPARTMENT OP COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SCIENCE (1972 - 1973) 
idem 

InforiMttion Science Courses: (credit in quarter hours) 



add: 



delete : 



revise : 



Idnear Optimization Techniques in Inf. Processing (5) 
Introduction to Computer and Inf. Science (5) • 
Information Theory in Behavioural Science (3 ) - 
Statistical Methods in, Pattern Recognition (5) 

- Formal Languages (1-5) 

- Biological Information Processing (1-5) 
Computer and Inf. Sc. Research Methods (4) ° 

Design and Analysis of Inf# Systems Simulations (5) ' 

- Formal Languages. (1-5) 

- Management Information Systems (1-5) 

- Biological' Information Processing '(1-5) 

- Socio-Psychological Aspects of Inf.- Processing (ir 5) 

Basic Concepts of Self -Organizing isystems 

Selected Topics in the Mathematics of Information Handling II 
Human Performance (formerly Engineering Psychology) 

Computer Systems Programming I (formerly Digital Computer Programming III ) 
Techniques for Simulation of Information Systems (formerly Analysis and 
• Synthesis of Inf* Systems) 

Cellular Automata and Models af Complex Systems (formerly Inf. Theory and 

Models of Natural Complex Systems) 
Himian Performance Theory (formerly Advanced Engineering Psychology) 
Special Topics in Pattern Recognition (formerly Pattern Recognition) 



STANSK)^ UNIVERSITY - .DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION (1971^^1972) . 

Training for scientists who will develop and implement new information systems . 
to utilize the potential of new communication technology for medical information 
systems, education, and other desirable social goals. There are three major segments 
of this programme: (1) behavioural science research, (2) computer science, (5) social 
institutions. , » 

To be effective, information .systems require adaptation to both the information 
needs and information-seeking behavioui: of the intended users. For large-scale 
systems to be effective, technology must be attuned to xhe human users, not vice- 
. versa, f^uch behavioural research vfill be required to develop information technology 
into an effective man-machine symbiosis. Information technology cannot provide 
satisfactory media to aid human communication unless the psychological processes of 
both the^^ sender and the receiver are considered. 

The second component of the programme is computer science. Computerized 
inforwation media will require major advances in both Software and equipment. 
Students in the programme should become skilled in systems programming so they can 
participate effectively in the design and development of iirformation systems and 
networks involving computer and other media. 



/ 
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l^Q • • 

The tliird component concerns the analysis of sJclal institutions, procedures 
and policies concerning communication. It should be obvious that information 
systems are not instituted in an economic and a social vacuum. Knowledge of re- 
. sources social priorities, government regulations, and the nature of existing 
information media and institutions will be necessary in order to accompiish a trans- 
ition to future systems. . f « oxtuio 

. l5|;2SS5*i20-§2i2Q£2.22yE55s: (credit in quarter hours) 

Theory of Communication I (4-6) > 
Theory of Comiaunication II (4-6) 
.Theory of Communication III (4-6) 
Communication Research Methods I (4) 
Communication Research. Methods II (4) 

Introduction to Information Science (3) - Techniques for describing the urg 
utilization, and growth of data collections whether stored in the mind 
society, or in computers. 

Flow of Information among Scientists (5")' 

Plow of Scientific and Technical Information to the Public O) 
Computer Information Systems (5) ^ ' 

Advanced -Communication Itieory^and Methbd Seminar I (3)''^ 
Advanced Communication Theory an ^ Meth9d Seminar II (3) 
Advanced Communication, Theory^and Method Seminar III (3) ' 
Advanced Data Analysis (4) 




tion , 



STANFORD UNIVET^SIiy - DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION (I972-I973) ' 
(add paragraph) 

is also a biomedical communication option with financial support pro- 
vided from a training grant from the National Library of .Medicine. 



??**52^5_Ss_described_W_various (curricula 

School of Librarianship - The Polytechnic of North London 

t.. ) Our courses are founded on 'the assumption that the student at the end will' 
have an over-all view of libraries and librarianship, th*ir place in society their 
value to a given community and the means he must employ to carry out his profession- 
al services. To achieye this er)d we not only teach the techniques of bibliography 
and librarianship, but attempt to foster a professional attitude and individual 
Judgement. It is essential for the student to think for himself and to work with- 
out constant supervision (...). 

\ ' 
Teaching; Methods ' . = ' 

..^ ^ will not be confined tb formal lectures. Small seminar groups 

and tutorials will be provided to ensure that each individual student has oppStun- 
Itles within the general framework of the course to deal with problems which are- 
rfotTasIly discussed in lectures. In additipn, the School will organize visits to 
libraries and periods of practical work in libraries. Students of bibliography and 
School^ ^^ess^Rooi^ ^* practice in hai^ld composition and printing in the 

Each member of the School's teaching staff will also be responsible for the 
supervision of all the studies of a small gfoup of studtnts and wiil be available 
for consultation on any matter concerning the general welfar?- of each student in 
O ^.butorifil group (...). 
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The University of Western Ontario - London - Canada 

(...) A distinctive featiire of .the School of Library and Information Science 
at the University of Western Ontario is ^hat, in keeping with graduate work, it 
operates on a seminar system rathei* than throug^h lectures and the giving and testing 
of basic infornia|iion and facts in the classroom. In the School, fact-finding and 
some Interpretation of the facts is done in advance of any semlM^ session. As far 
as can be, the preparatory studies are from primary sources or from experience in 
laboratory-type Investigations. Seminar sessions are then fully given over to the 
ideas and queries which arise from the preparatory studies as well as to the con- 
tributions which, through reliance* on primary sources, students are able to make on 
their own and in co-cperation with the faculty. In such ways students and faculty 
can enjoy the stimulation that comes from , contributing to well planrted seminars; 
and from experience with the method both groups^ very much prefer it to the tradi- 
tional lecture .system. The development is in keeping with ctirrent trends in pro- 
fessional education; it is appropriate to a. mature student body. 

As a rule/ in large seminars, a team of four students is given special res- 
ponsibility for seminar preparation and leading the discussion. The team meets with 
the instructor in advice of any , session and, after briefing, carries out .its 

-^research. Before the classroom meeting there is a further conference with the 
instructor to ensure that the ground has been covered adequately and that all ideas 
are sound. The small conferences are one device by which quality is guaranteed in 
the School's professional studies. In the seminar room the team sits beside the* 
instructor and so, formally,, shares in the conduct of the session. At the same time 
thfit the team is preparing systematically, the other students prepare on their own 
so that all are well informed when they enter the seminar room.. In addition each 
student fills out a seminar researcii form in advance of the se^ion; ideas and 
questions for clarification are recorded on the form (a second page is used tp 
document the sources or record tl\e factual basis of the ideas and questions). The 
ideas and questions help the instructor and the team substantially In planning the 
discussion. In these various ways students acquire basic information for themselves, 
learn how to appraise the sources of Information they consult, and are enable to 
make worthwhile contributions to semiimr discussion, on occasion also to knowledge. 
Some of the contributions to knowledge will be issued as part of the School's 

' publishing programme. 

Completely gradxaate methodology pxid content are so important to the School 
that is worth recapitualtlng ^Qme of the features of its sys^tem so they can be \ 
reiiilzed to the fullest possibTje extent: 

There are no lectures; seminar discussions take their place. As a consequence 
students^ are expected to.be active in the seminar room; each Individual con- 

tributeis to the discussion. ^ . 

<^ 

Audio-visuai presentation in the seminars is limited to clarification of ideas, 
issues, or problems. Presentation of facts and basic information takes place 
outside the ^seminar. Thus, students are expected, to use_ fully the School's 
audio-visual facilities in seminar, preparation. 




The School has no reading lists, no syllabi; it hands out no specially pre- 
pared information. .Students learn the art of finding information for them- 
selves. Courses are defined by means of .objectives and by carefully con- 
structed assignments published weekly in the School's Bulletin. 

a consequence of the emphasis on bibliographical resourcefulness, and upon 
ntrolled laboratory Investigation, all students should develop a research 



t of view and are expected to follow scholarly habits in all aspects. 
,um they expect to be treated by the faculty as young scholars. 
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• lk2 ' ^ 

5. The enphasis m all studie,| is on^prineiples, on mastery' of the subject. ' " 
Students .M^ expected to develop depth of understanding, a philosophical point 

- of view, at the same time that skills and a knowledge of techniques are acquired. 

6. As much of the work as possible is undertaken from primary sources, AV as well " 
as conventional. , ^ , ncxx 

■7. When secondary sources ai;e consulted they are approached With aii understandliur 
9f how tney can be evaluated by comparison with primary sources, by use of the 
scholar's critical apparatus of reviews, and by special school of thought. 

8. As young scholars, -students are expected to read current contributions tc 
knowledge In their field, and to discuss them in and out of seminars'. ■ 

9. Students are encouraged to make -contributions both to seminars and to knowledjre 
on the basis, of their subject speciality dr national background. .. 

.10. Measurement of performance is not by examinations but by means of written and " 
spoken, contributions in seminar sessions. 

Examgle^of ^changes 

IHE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO - SCHOOL OF LIBRARY AND INTORMATION SCIENCE 
1969/1969 . 197^1975. 

[ The School has three programmes, two of\, 

them in being and one about to be intro- 
duced: (1.) the prerequisite .year, (2) 
■the MLS programme, (5) the Ph.D. programme 

. PRE^REQUISITE YEAR ^ 

^ At least three of the four half -courses, 
in the School ^s pre-requisite year that 
are taken within the School must 'be 
selected from the "Foundation Studies" 
S^oup. One other may be selected from 
electives in the MLS programme. No mbre^ - 
than two half -courses may be taken in 
^ one term of tht pre-requisite year. 

500-509 FOUNDATION STUDIES 



501 - Old World Jivtellectufl 
tural FoundatloBy^ 




502 - N8W World Intellectual and Cui-u 

_ tural Foundations ^ 
505 - Book collecting and Librarianship 

504 - Intellectual and Cultural Founda- 

tions of Classification 

505 - Bibliography and Librarianship 

507 - Systems Analysis and Libraries 

508 - Guided Reading 

509 - Education for Librarianship, 



J 



VI.L.S. COURSE OF STUDY 
500 - Master Seminar 
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' -M.L S.PROGRAME 



A. 501 - Old Word Intellectual and 
Cultural Foundations , 
New World Intellectual and • 
Cidtural Foiandatlons 
Professional Theory and 
Methodology . ' * 

- The Hunian5ties 

- The Social Sciences 

- Science and Technology* 

- Admtnis^rative Theory and Practice 

- School Theory and Practice.*^- 

- Research Principles 

- Research in the Humanities '^f 

- Research in' the Social Sciences^ 

- Periodical Literature * ^ 

- Historical Development of ^. 
Children's Literature 

- History of Science 

- linguistic and Cormnunlcatlon 
Studies 

- Prob'iems jln the Computer Control 
' ^^of Knowledge 
-^Comraunlcatlon Studies 



502 - 

510 - 

511 - 

512 - 

513 - 
.520 - 
524 - 
'550 - 
551 - 
f>54 - 
5^0 - 
5^5 - 

547 - 
551 - 



552 
555 



510-519 PROFESSIONAL THEORY AND 
METHODOLOGY 

511 - Humanities. . 

512 - Social Sciences 

515 r Science and Technology 
■ , 5l4 - Special Topics Humanities 
515, - Special Topics Social Sciences 
3l6-— Special Topics in Science and 
• » ^Technology. 
519 -"^ Problems In the Organisation -of 
Information 

S ; 520-529 ADMINISTRA^CB^ THEORY AND 
PRACTICE • ^ 



\ 



520 
-521 
;522 
525 

524: 

525 



528 
529 



Administrative "Dieory and Practice 
Pi^lnolples of Administration 
Library Planrilng 
Liisrkry- Hieory and Practice 
School Theory and Practice 
Services to Cl^dren i£d Young • 
Adults ' '^^ . . ' : 

527 - Community 'Services: Local ^Regional 
National • , 
Higher Edticatioa 

Special Libraries ' f\ ' 



550-559 RESEARCH PEtlNCIPIES AND 
^ fRACTICE i • 

550 - Research Principles and Practice 
^551 - Research Principles and Practice 

in 'the Humanities 
552 Special Research Topics in the 

Hiunanities 
^55^ -v^ese'arch Princlpleji anSL/Practice 
V7 'in thf Social Sciences ^ , 
foT- Research. Principles and Practice 

iri Ssienoe and Technology 
559 - Guided Reaeaz^sh 

540-5^7 SPECIAL yOPICS 

5^0 - Special Toplbs in LlbrarlanAlp 
5^] - Comparatlva Librarianahlp' 
5^2 - Periodical-literature 
545 - Historical ^Development of 
Children's Literature 

544 - Slmvio Libraries and Llbrarlanshlp 

545 - Canadiana 

547 ^ History of Science * . . 



550-559 INPORMATION^.AND COMMUNICATION ' 
STUDIES , 

551 * Linguistic and ConQunication aetudles 

552 - Inti»oductlon to Information Science 
555 - Problems, in the Computer Control/^ 

• of/ Information ' <^ 
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556 - Introduction to IhfoiiiDation, 

Communication and C.c^ilng 

557 - Matheiiatical'' Models in Library. 

^and 'information Science ' • 

558 -'Special Topics in the Computer 

Control of -Information 

559 - Audio-visual :iireory and Practice 

-560-569 SPECIAL SERVICES 

560 - Special* Services. ^ ' 

561 - Art Li)jrarie5^d Information . 

562 - Business Libraries:. «nd Tnfomaticn 

566 Law Libraries and Ixif ormation 

567 - Medical Ilbriwles^^juid Ixiformation 
569 - Music Libraries and IiifoxTnation.. 

570-579 COGNAIS STUDIES 

571 - Archiyes* Theory and Practice ^ 



580 MASISM SEMINAR ' 
580 - Masters; Seminar 



.MCGILL UNIVERSITy - GRADUATE SCHOOL OP UBRARY SCIENCE - MONTREAL* 



1969/1969 ' 

DESCRI?riON OP COURSiSS " 

a arid b refer to first and second 
terajs respectively. 

FIRST. YEAR - TO?AL HOURS 52 

601a - History- of Libraries 2 hours 
602b - Introduction to Librariinship 

5 hours • ■ 
603a - Commutil^ation Media and the 
" Library 4 hours 

-.Selection and -Use of -Books and 
Related Materials 5 hours 
605a --Reference Materials and Methods 
4 -hours 

606b Reference Mater^ials imd Methods 
4 hours 

6p7a - Cataloguing and Classification 

4 hours - " . 
608b ■- Cataloguirig and Classification ' 
^.4 hours 

609b - Technical Prpcesses 5 hours 

»> 

Colloqulmn - 1 hour 



197^1975 

COURSES OP' INSTRUCIION, ' ' 

A refers to first .terra /B to* second* . 

FIRST YEArU' TOTAL HOURS 50 
. ; ^> Required Courses . 

4P5-602A Ihtroductipri to. Librarian- . 

; : '^ship 1 hour 
465'-605A - Selection, and Use of Books 

' « and Related ^iateria^s 3 hours 
405-6Q4E' - iderov-5 hours- 
405-605A - Reference Materials and . 

Methods 5 hours , 
405-6oa3 - Idem - 5 hours 
405-607A - C^gani-'ation of Materials' 

'5 hours 
405-608B' Idem - 5 hours 
405-609A - Administration of Library 

Operations 3 hours 
405-6ICB./-' Introduction to Data 

Processing 2 hourt 
405-6IIB - Research Methods 1 hour 
^ COLLOQUIUM 



X 
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0 



\ 



SECOND YEAR - TOTAL HpURS 1ft 

Required Courses - 9 hours ^ / 

620a - Administration *5 hours 

621b - Library Planning and^Equipment 

2 hours ' 
622a - Research Methods 5 hours 
625b - Research Paper 1 hour 

Elective Courses - 15 hours 

5 courses Must be taken. Each Course 
3 Hours'. Not ail Courses are Available 
in Any One Year. 

65Cb - Idbrary Collections: Assessment 

and Development 
65la - Data Processing and Equipment 
652b - Library Applications of Data 

Prpcessing 
655a - Problems and Developments in 

Cataloguing and Classification 



Elective Courses 

One of the courses starred below is to • 
be elected ty M.*^L.S*I* students. " 

405-654B - Problems* and Developments in^ 
.Cataloguing and Classifica- 
tion 

405-655B - Advanced^ Bibliography and. 
Reference Methods 
' 405-657B - Scientific and Technical 

, Literature 
^405^59A - Special Librarries 
405-64CB - College and University 
Libraries 

405-6418 - Seminar in Public Library 
Problems 

405'r642A -.Library Materials and 

Service for Children ^ . 
405-644B - Rare Books 
405-645E - -Library Materials and Servibe 

for Young Adults 
405-645A - Archives and Records in 

Lit^aries 
405-646 - A Research Project 
405-647 - Independent Study 
405-648A - Critical Analysis of .Library 

Studies 

405-649B - Library Planning and 
^ Architecture 
405-65CB - Service to Children in School 

and Public Libraries ^ 
405-65IA - Reference Service in the 

Humanities and Social 

"'Sciences 

405-6528 - Communication Media and the 
Library 

SECOND YEAR - TOTAL CREDIT HOURS 24 

Required Courses (5 hours)' « 

405-62OA - Theory and Principles of 

Administration 5 hours 
405-622 - ResefiCiRch Paper 



Elective Courses (21 hours) 

7 courses must be taken. ^ Each cour2:e 
5 credit hours. Not all courses are ' 
available in any one year. 

^405-6128 - History of Books and Printing 
*405-6l5B - Audio-visual Materials 
*405-6i4B - Public Library, Organization 
and Development 
405-h55CB - Library Collections: Assess- 
ment and Development 
405-651B - Systems Analysis 



Ih6' 



.63(te - rdero , 

-635* • Advanced Bibliography and 

Reference Methods 
6^6b r Government Publications 
637b - Scientific and Technical 

. Literatura 
638b - Business Literature ^ , ^' 
«639a - Special Libraries 1.; 
640b - College and University Libraries 



^05-652A - Library Applications of Data 
Processing I • ^ / 
405-653B - Idem II tinforraation . 

J^trieval) , - ^ ^ 

COURSES IN ANOTHER SCHOOL OR FACULTY 

A maximum ojT 12-houns (i.e. four half- 
courses) may^ Ve taken with permission 
provided students have the necessary * 
prerequisites. The following are 
among the courses suggested; 

Operations Research 

Mathematical Logic 

Introduction to DedUctive Logic 

Public Administration 

French Canadian Politics 

Selected Topics in the Modem History 

of French Canada 
Introduction to Historical Geography 
Social Psychology ' 
Modem Psychology in Historical 

Perspective^ 
Industrial and Counselling Psycholog;:,'' 
Sociology of the. Professions 
Urban Sociology 
Social Change 

Introduction to, Statistics 
Methodology and Fnilosophy of Science 
history of Educational Thought 
Russian Language , > 
Literature and Science 
Literature and Society 
The -Film 

Studies in Communications 
Canadian Literature 



Examgles^of^trends ^ ' 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS - GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 

A special program in Latin American Library Studies was Inaugurated in 19(A - 
made possible by a Ford Foundation grant and the co-operation* of the University's 
Latin American Institute, and designed to meet th^ needs 'of librarian:s and biblio- 
graphers wishing to combine library worJc with Latin Ajnerican scholarship. Depending 
on the previous study, experience, and objectives of students, this program may lead 
either to the master »s degree in library science, or in Latin American Studies. The 
student without previous study in i'ibr£j:'y science will normally study for the Master 
of Library ^Science Degree, while the holder of a fifth-year degree in library science 
from an ALA accredited pchool may elect to study for the Ph.D. Degiee. In^ addition 
to meeting Graduate School admission requirements, the applicant for admission to 
this program must have proficiency In spoken Spanish and a reading knowledge of 
Portuguese." ' / 
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Latin American Library Studies 

May be. repeated for credit when the topics vary. (Graduate standing; proficiency 
in Spanish and Fortugjuese, consent of the graduate adviser). 

Topic It Latin American Materials: Colonial Period 
Topic 2: Latin American Materials: National Period 

Topic 5: -La'oin American Archives c 
Topic ht Latin American Publishing and Book Trade 
'Topic 5 :c Library Development in -Latin America 
^-Topic 6: Seminar in Latin American Library Studies. 

* 

Example^of ^a^wide-scope 

• UNlVERSmr^P-Pr ^3BURGH 
INTERDISCIPUI^ARY DOCTORAL PROGRAMME IN INFORMATION SCIENCE (1971 - 1972) 

The basic tenet of the programme is that there is a requirement for the study^ 
of the phenomena of information as a science. Such a science should develop by the 
careful identification of related theories, laws, and concepts; and from such 
theories, laws, and concepts, generate and conduct experiments which explicate the 
phenomena of information. As such, the educational objective of the programme is 
the training of individuals in. scholarly attributes which can contrlbirbe to the 
development of such a science. ^ 

Despite the obvious importance of the role of man. in the information process, 
most academic programmes in this area have predominantly stressed the technological 
or engineering component of the process. ITiere is a need, therefore, for a train- 
ing programme which balances the human aspects of the information phenomena with 
the technological. The theories, principles, and laws governing human IXanctlon 
^^eed to b^ studies along with the details of tiie technology directly related to^ 
man's \xsQ^of information. Consequently, individuals with broa<d backgrounds are 
needed to assemble, relate, and integrate areas of knowledge and to test their 
relevance to information phenomena both in practical and theoretical contexts. 

~Tiie ability to work in interdisciplinary teetms as welx as independently; the 
ability to understand the manner of thinking and approach to technical and scienti- 
fic problems characteristic of the various fields and disciplines; the ability to 
know the state of the relevant technology and how it can be applied to human infor- 
mation problems and to know man^s limitations in application and use of technology 
is at the core of the academic programme for InterdiscipldJiary Doctoral Studies in 
Information Science at the University of Pittsburgh. ' 



, Information^Science ^Course s: 

rouiidatlons of Informatology I /An overview is presented of the basic concepts from 
which a science of information may be developed. Areas studies include data 
acquisition, transmission, processing, and data presentation). 

Foundations cf Informatology II (Cofvtinuata.on of I. Areas studied include data and 
information utilization. Principles underlying Information transfer (communlca 
tions) are introduced and discussed. Particular stress is placed on human 
cognitive theory in the development of a science of Information). > 

Mathematics in Information Science 

Statistics in Information Science I and II 
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Sooiology of liifomifttion Science 

Philosophy of Information Science . - 

CoBiput«r and Research Design 

Iheoriea of Classification and Indexing 

CoHBBunleatlon Qliepry 

■Linguistics and the Library and Information Sciences 
languages for the Library and Information Sciences ' 
Cybernetics and Information Science 
Syntax and Semantics, of Infonnation Retrieval 

^^'T^^^Hf'^ liidividuals interested in the, basis, science area of . 

. . ^zS'o? r:riso\°):''^' ^^"^'^'^^ °" ~ 

• ^■'^'^JfSri^cl^l;*''':^''' ' iProviaes the student with., an understanding of ' 

intended foi: students whose under-graduate major was. in the physics or 

engineering sciences) 
•Poundatiohis of Behavioral Theory II ■'' 
Human Information Processing " , 

Hunan Conmunica.tion 

Computer Applicacidns of Behavioral Science • t 

Human Factors in Systems 

^^''So^itff '^f interested in the behavioral science area of 
' 2J S^Jsor ) ""^^ *° intensively on the subject with the guidance of 

Computers and Logic in Information Retrieval 

• viZTt^ '^^ ^^''•''y- ^"^^ 'l'"""* °f a computer system w-e covered 

necessary for library. automation are 'discussed in the contex" of deslgnlS a 
« portion of an automated library' system) aesigning a 

Advano^ Itota Processing and the Library. Cmis course is an extension of the" 

So?H^nr managemS^; vocabulary con- • ' 

; trol|techniques; search and retrieval techniques; and systems design sLdent., 

• .Artifri^L^SSSeL°e'''^~"^^ °^ "^^^^^ -d cSBoflXage^r'^ . 
' Pattern Recognition (IS and CS course ) - 

Information Struct ares (IS and CS course) ~ - - . 

- Infbmatlon Haildling Systems (IS and CS course) ^ •' 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 
■ Interactive Systems , * . - 

Man-Machine Communication . 

Independent Study. (Allows individuals Interested- in the computer ..cience area of 
«°i«nse to read Intensively on the subject with the general 
guidance of an advisor ) ' ■ 

' Mechanized Information Retrieval 
Information Presentation' 

Informatics I and IT. (Thi^ course deals with the. engineering principles underlvlnK 
elLSoif information systems." Elementary physiS'fS' ' 

' f f ^ reylerM. Equipment useful iS Lplemen^lng 

Inforaation systems is studied. Includr , computer input devices- orinSfs 

- Se^?Sw llT?'r'"'tTl n,icro?ilm equJ^men? 

2e dJL^ss^d) "^"^ -''^^ information systems 

Systems Management ( IS and IE course) 

Systems Reliability and Maintainability Engineering (IS anci IE course) 

Specialized Information Centres course; 
Conpunity Analysis and Development 

• Operations Research (IS and IE course) 

ERIC 



Independent Study. (Allows individuals interested in the technology area of 
information science to read intensively on the subject with the general 
guidance of an advisor) . 

Colloquium . , 

Practicum ^ 

Independent Study* (Allows individuals interested iiS the technology area of 
information, science to read intensively on the subject with the general 
guidance of an advisor) 

Thesis ^ . ^ . <f 

Research Seminar. (Students will participate dn research activities in the basic 
science area of information science) 

Independent Sti;dy In the Basic Science Area 

Research Semina.V. (Students will participate in research activities in the 

behavioral science area of information science) 
Independent Study in the Behavioral Science Area 

Research Seminar. (Students will participate in research activities in the 

computer science area of information science) 
Independent Study in the Computer Science Area 

Research Seminar. (Students will participate in research activities in the systems' 

and technology area of information science) 
Independent Study in the Technology Area 
Colloquium 
Practicum . 

Independent Study. (Allows individuals interested in specific ^ areas of information 
science to read intensively on the subject with thf» general guidance of an 
advisor) 

Dissertation 

- no chaiiges 1972-1973 



ERLC 
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